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PREFACE 



THE first edition of this Grammar having been for some time exhausted, 
I have come, not without reluctance, to the preparation of a second. Since 
the publication of the first, the science of Greek Grammar has been greatly 
enlarged; and whoever will keep pace with it, has no small labour to per- 
form, in case he means to lay the result of his labours before the public. 

My engagements and my feeble state of health, for a while, forbade an 
attempt to make any considerable alterations in the present publication. 
But when I had once commenced the work of preparing it anew for the 
press, I found much more to do than I had anticipated. The recent publi- 
cation of Essays on all the leading parts of Greek Grammar, by distin- 
guished philologists in Germany, has rendered much reading and study 
necessary, in order even to know what has been accomplished for the im- 
provement of this science. The mention of a few of these may aid the 
reader, in forming some proper judgment of the zeal with which this object 
is pursued abroad. Among the most distinguished Essays may be named 
Krliger's Grammatical Investigations ; F. Franke, Ore the negative Particles 
of the Greek; Richter's Specimens of Greek Anacolutha ; Reimnitz's System 
of Greek Declensions ; Max Schmidt, On Greek and Latin Pronouns ; 
Gotting's Doctrine of Greek Accents ; Spitzner's Guide to Greek. Prosody ; 
Liscovius' Pronunciation of the Greek; Landvoight's Essay on the forms of 
Tenses and Persons in the Greek Verb ; Merleker's Greek Accentuation ; 
Eichhoff, On the Inf. Mode ; Hartung, On the Greek Particles ; the same, 
On the Formation of Cases ; and, above all, the masterly Greek Grammar of 
G. Kiihner, in two large octavo volumes, containing, in a condensed and 
scientific form, the results of all these Essays and many more of a similar 
nature. Buttmann and Hermann laid the foundation for recent improve- 
ments ; Kiihner has shown to what an extent they have been carried. The 
science of grammar has been simplified, and principle is now substituted 
in a multitude of cases, for what had before been little better than a chaotic 
mass of facts. It would seem that not much further room is left for any 
important improvements ; yet the history of the past may well admonish us, 
not to exclude the hope of still further accessions to grammatical science. 

In this state of things, nothing remained for me but to apply myself in 
earnest to the study of these new developments, or else to remain behind 
the progress of the times in which we live. The reader will not wonder, 
therefore, that a great portion of the following work has been written en- 
tirely anew. It would ill become one to whom the public has shown so 
much indulgence, to requite this with neglect as to any improvements which 
the present time demands. I have not scrupled, therefore, to alter and 
write anew, just as often as I have thought my book might be improved. 
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Since the first edition was published, the great work of Winer on the 
INew Testament Idiom has appeared in our own language, translated by 
Messrs. J. H. Agnew and O. G. Ebbeke. It is cheering to the cause of 
isacred literature in this country, that this important woiic is thus made ac- 
cessible to those who cannot read the German language. But still I have 
not thought that the present work is superseded by this Critical Commen- 
tary of Winer; for so it may be justly named. Winer every where pre- 
supposes a thorough knowledge of Greek Grammar on the part of his read- 
ers, and of this as it is taught in his own country ; a thing which cannot 
be taken for granted here. In fact, so far is this from being true, that 
.scarcely any two colleges are agreed as to the Greek Grammar which they 
use ; and few indeed have adopted any of the German Grammars. In 
such a state of things, I have thought that the proper path to usefulness in 
our country, so far as this subject is concerned, was opened only hi the di- 
rection that I have chosen, viz. by making a Grammar which in itself would 
serve to introduce any student to a knowledge of the xowl} 5taAfTO of the 
Greek, with appropriate notices of departures from this by the writers of 
the New Testament. 

Whoever will compare the present with the former edition of this work, 
will find the changes to be more numerous than could be well recounted.. 
I would hope that they are for the better ; but of this others must judge. 

A meagre skeleton of New Testament Grammar would not correspond 
with my views of utility, although I am aware that there is a class of read- 
ers who desire such a work. But the demands of sacred philology cannot 
be answered in this way, whoever may attempt so to satisfy them. Begin- 
ners and hasty readers may complain, perhaps, of the copiousness of the 
present work ; but those who are seriously bent upon the acquisition of a 
more enlarged knowledge of the New Testament idiom, will be the last to 
complain of its copiousness. Winer has occupied much more room with 
Syntax alone, than I have taken up with the whole compass of grammar. 
I do not complain of this in him ; but I may repel criticism in respect to this 
subject which is not well grounded, by appeal to distinguished examples of 
much greater copiousness than my own. 

Of the importance of a New Testament Grammar for the purposes of sa- 
cred criticism, it does not seem necessary to say any thing, at the present 
time. It is an encouraging circumstance, that our country is beginning to 
appreciate this subject in some degree as it deserves to be appreciated. 

The present edition is furnished with some important apparatus for the 
convenience of the student, which was wanting in the first. I refer to the 
copious English and Greek Indexes at the close of the book, which will en- 
able the reader very readily to find whatever he wishes, which is contained 
in the work. 

M. STUART. 

Tlicol. Seminary, Andover, 
June, 1841. 



INTRODUCTION. 



<> 1. Definitions. 

(1) LANGUAGE consists of the external signs of ideas and feel- 
Ings. It may be spoken or written. In the first case, it con- 
sists of articulate sounds uttered by the human voice ; in the 
second, of conventional signs called letters and words, which 
are representatives of articulate sounds. 

(2) Grammar is that science which teaches the manner of 
forming and declining words, and also the manner in which they 
are joined together in order to construct sentences or parts of 
sentences. It may be divided, therefore, into two parts, viz. 

formal., i. e. that which respects forms of words, and syntactic, 
i. e. that which respects the manner of arranging words together 
in order to express our ideas. 

(3) Every language is exposed to changes, and actually suffers 
more or less of them, through all the periods of time in which it 
is spoken. Any noticeable departure from what has once been 
a general custom, or the most approved usage, of speaking or 
writing a language, is called a dialect (foa'Afxros). Among a 
nation widely extended, or consisting of various smaller tribes, 
dialects nearly always exist. In such a case, the differences in 
the forms of words, or in their syntax, are the things taken 
into the account in order to make out the notion of what is 
strictly called dialect ; which word is, and always must be, used 
in a comparative sense, when it is properly used. Departure, in 
more or less particulars, from some supposed standard or pre- 
dominant usage among the more cultivated part of a nation, is 
that which general custom names dialect. 

$ 2. Of the dialects of Greece. 

(1) The most ancient Greek language, if it were universal, 
could not properly be named dialect. In comparison, however, 
with most of the Greek which has come down to us, it may be 
so called. The most ancient Greek is, with good reason, sup- 
posed to be for substance exhibited to us, in the poetry of Ho- 
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mer and Hesiod ; who, as we may with much probability be- 
lieve, wrote the dialect which they spoke in common with the 
people around them. This ancient dialect, (called also the epic 
dialect because it is exhibited in the poems of Homer and He- 
siod), appears to have been the common mother of all the later 
dialects of Greece ; and probably it differs from the spoken lan- 
guage, only as the language of elevated poetry commonly differs 
from that which is spoken by the mass of the people. New 
words, new forms of old words, and new modes of expression, 
are almost of course exhibited in the higher kinds of poetry. 

NOTE. The supposition that Homer was acquainted with all the later 
and different dialects of Greece, and designedly introduced them into his 
poem, seems very improbable. Much more probable is it, that the lan- 
guage which he employed , was the common mother of all the dialects. 
In this way we may easily and naturally account for all of his alleged dia- 
lectic peculiarities. 

(2) The Hellenians or Greeks, who immigrated through Thrace 
into Hellas (so called), consisted of several tribes, of which the 
two principal ones were Dorians and lonians. The original 
seat of the Dorians in Greece, was the Peloponnesus ; of the 
lonians, Attica. From these sprung the Doric and Ionic dia- 
lects, which constituted the two principal dialects of Greece, 
from the time that the Greek nation came to be much known 
in authentic history. 

(3) The DORIC DIALECT, which was the most extensively spo- 
ken, prevailed in Hellas proper, viz. in Sparta, Argos, and Mes- 
senia ; also in Crete, Sicily, Magna Graecia or Lower Italy, and 
in the Dorian colonies of Asia Minor. In the course of time, it 
became the appropriate dialect of lyric and bucolic poetry. It 
is exhibited in the fragments of Epieharmus and Sophron, and in 
the works of Pindar, Alcaeus, Sappho, Corinna, Theocritus, 
Bion, and Moschus. The lyric parts of the Attic tragedy, i. e. 
the chorus, also exhibit it. The peculiar characteristics of this 
dialect are, a certain harshness or roughness in the construction 
of words, and a kind of indistinctness of sound occasioned by 
the frequent use of the close vowel A ; which the Greeks called 



NOTE. Branches or subdivisions of this dialect were the Laconic, Boeo- 
tian, Thessalian, and Sicilian dialects ; no specimens of which are pre- 
served, excepting a few fragments. The Aeolie was also a branch or va- 
riety of the Doric. It became at length a cultivated language, and was 
spoken in Middle Greece, with the exception of Attica, Megaris, and Do- 
ris. Sappho and Alcaeus afford specimens of this species of the Doric. 

(4) The IONIC DIALECT was spoken originally in Attica. Nu- 
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merous colonies emigrated, however, from this country to Asia 
Minor, which gradually became the principal, and at last the 
only seat of the dialect, if we include the islands which lie along 
its coasts in the Aegean sea. This dialect is characterized by 
softness of sound, and the resolution of the harsher sounds by 
the insertion of letters that mitigated them. The works of He- 
rodotus, Hippocrates, and Anacreon, are composed in the Ionic. 

NOTE. This dialect approaches nearer to the epic or old Greek than 
any other ; so that the epic is sometimes called the old Ionic, and the 
proper Ionic the new Ionic. 

(5) The Attic dialect was formed out of the Ionian, by the 
remnant of the Ionian people which remained in Attica, after its 
colonies were sent out to Asia Minor. It holds a middle course 
between the harshness of the Doric, and the softness of the Ionic 
dialect. The political importance of Attica, the high culture of 
its citizens, and the great number of excellent writers which it 
produced, caused this dialect to become far more renowned and 
more an object of study than any of the others. The works of 
Thucydides, Xenophon, Plato, Demosthenes, Lysias, Isocrates, 
Aeschines, etc., and also of Aeschylus, Euripides, Sophocles, 
Aristophanes, and others, being in the Attic, have immortalized 
the dialect in which they were written. 

(6) After the freedom of Greece was destroyed by Philip, 
the Attic language began to be adopted by degrees among all its 
different tribes, now united together under Alexander and his 
successors. Yet every tribe that had once been distinct, in 
adopting it, would naturally give to it a great many turns and 
modifications ; and these of course would constitute departures 
from its original form. It was this general dialect, as spoken 
and modified by Greece at large and particularly by those who 
were not natives of Attica, that came at last to be called the 
common or Hellenic dialect. Of course the basis of the omj 
dtufaxrog is Attic ; but still, the Attic as contained in the xoivr t 
is modified, in some respects, both as to form and syntax. Thus 
modified it is the usual standard of our grammars and lexicons ; 
and departures from this are particularly specified by the names 
of particular dialects. 

NOTE. Writers of this kind of Greek, i. e. of the xom?, are Aristotle, 
Theophrastus, Pausanias, Apollodorus, Polybius, Diodorus, Plutarch, Stra- 
bo, Dionysius Halicarnassensis, Lucian, Aelian, Arrian, etc.. 

(7) In Macedonia the Attic dialect received many and peculiar 
modifications. Moreover, the successors of Alexander in Egypt 
cultivated literature with greater ardour than any other of the Gre- 
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cian princes. Hence Alexandria became the place where this pe- 
culiar dialect, (sometimes called Macedonian and sometimes Al- 
exandrine), particularly developed itself. A great number of the 
later Greek works proceeded from this source, and they exhibit 
the dialect in question. 

(8) The Jews, who left Palestine and settled at Alexandria du- 
ring the reign of the Ptolemies, learned this dialect ; and when the 
O. Test, was translated by them into Greek, for the use of their 
synagogues, this version exhibited a specimen of the Alexandrine 
Greek, modified of course by the Hebrew. For substance this 
same dialect, thus modified, appears in the N. Test., and in the 
early Christian fathers ; yet not without many variations. Host 
(the grammarian) calls this ecclesiastical Greek ; it has usually 
been called the Hellenistic language ; but it might more appro- 
priately and significantly be called Hebrew-Greek ; which appel- 
lation would designate both the cause and manner of its modifi- 
cations. 

3. Character of the N. Test. Greek. 

(1) Soon after the commencement of the 17th century, a con- 
test began among the learned in Europe respecting the character 
of the N. Test, diction. One class of writers claimed for it all the 
purity and elegance of the old Greek ; while others not only ac- 
knowledged a Hebrew colouring in it, but strove to show that it 
every where abounded in this. About the end of the 17th cen- 
tury this last party became the predominant one ; but the contest 
did not entirely cease until about the middle of the 18th century, 
when the Hebraists became almost universally triumphant. 
The Purists (as the former party were called) have now become 
wholly extinct, at least among all well informed linguists and 
critics ; but a new party (if it may be so named) has arisen, who 
have chosen a kind of middle way between the two older parties, 
avoiding the extremes of both, and occupying a ground which 
seems to be so well established as to afford no apprehension that it 
can be shaken. This third party bids fair speedily to become 
universal. 

NOTE. So early as the latter part of the 16th century, Beza (Z?e dono Lin- 
guae, etc., on Acts 10: 46) acknowledged the Hebraisms of the N. Test, but 
extolled them as being " of such a nature that hi no other idiom could ex- 
pressions be so happily formed ; nay, in some cases not even formed at all" 
in an adequate manner. He considered them as " gems with which [the 
apostles] had adorned their writings." The famous Robert Stephens (Pref. 
to his N. Test. 1576) declared strongly against those, " qui in his scriptis 
[sacris] inculta omnia et horrida esse putant ;" and he laboured not only to 
show that the N. Test, contains many of the elegancies of the true Grecian 
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style, but that even its Hebraisms give inimitable strength and energy to its 
diction. Thus far, then, Hebraism was not denied but vindicated; and it 
was only against allowing an excess of it, and against alleged incorrectnesses 
and barbarisms, that Beza and Stephens contended. 

Sebastian Pfochen (Diatribe de Ling. Grace. JV*. Test, puritate, 1629) first 
laboured in earnest, to show that all the expressions employed in the N. Test, 
are found in good classic Greek authors. In 1658, Erasmus Schmidt vindi- 
cated the same ground. But before this," J. Junge, rector at Hamburgh, 
published (in 1637, 1639) his opinion in favour of Has purity (not the classic 
elegance) of the N. Test, diction ; which opinion was vindicated by Jac. 
Grosse, pastor in the same city, in a series of five essays published in 1640 
and several successive years. The last four of these were directed against 
the attacks of opponents, i. e. of advocates for the Hellenistic diction of the 
N. Test. ; viz. against Dan. Wulfer's Innocentia Hellenist, vindicate (1640), 
and an essay of the like nature by J. Musaeus, of Jena (1641 42). 

Independently of this particular contest, D. Heinsius (in 1643) declared 
himself in favour of Hellenism ; as also Thos. Gataker (1648), who avowedly 
wrote in opposition to Pfochen, with much learning, but rather an excessive 
leaning to Hebraism. Joh. Vorstius (1658, 1665) wrote a book on Hebraisms, 
which is still common. On some excesses in this book, Horace Vitringa 
made some brief but pithy remarks. Somewhat earlier than these last 
writings, J. H. Boeder (1641) published remarks, in which he took a kind of 
middle way between the two parties ; as did J. Olearius (1668), and J. Leus- 
den about the same time. It was about this time also, that the majority of 
critical writers began to acknowledge a Hebrew element in the N. Test, 
diction, which, however, they did not regard as constituting barbarism, but 
only as giving an oriental hue to the diction. M. Solanus, in an able essay 
directed against the tract of Pfochen, vindicated this position. J. H. Mi- 
chaelis (1707), and A. Blackwall (Sacred Classics, 1727), did not venture to 
deny the Hebraisms of the N. Test, but aimed principally to show, that these 
did not detract from the qualities of a good and elegant style ; so that, in 
this respect, the N. Test, writers Avere not inferior to the classical ones. 
The work of the latter abounds with so many excellent remarks, that it is 
worthy of attention from every critical reader even of the present time. 

In 1722, Siegm. Georgi, in his Findiciae, etc., and in 1733 in his Hiero- 
criticus Sacer, vindicated anew the old opinion of the Purists ; but without 
changing the tide of opinion. The same design J. C. Schwarz had in view, 
in his Comm. crit. et philol. in Ling. Graec. (1636) ; who was followed, in 
1752, by E. Palairet (Observ. philol. crit. in N. Test.), the last, I believe, of all 
the Purists. 

Most of the earlier dissertations above named, with some others, were 
published together in a volume by J. Rhenferd, entitled Disserlationum 
philol. theol. de Stylo JV. Test. Syntagma, 1702 ; and the later ones by T. H. 
Van den Honert, in his Syntagma Dissertatt. de Stylo N. Test. Graeco, 1703. 

2. The Purists in general committed several errors in their ef- 
forts to establish the Graecism or classic purity of the New Tes- 
tament, (a) They not unfrequently named that Graecism, which 
is the common property of all cultivated languages, and so is 
properly neither Graecism nor Hebraism. 

2 
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E. g. in respect to SiySivte? -iqv dwaiocrvvriv, Matt. 5 : 6, examples are ad- 
duced from various Greek writers, to show that the verb diyuto is tropically 
employed by them to signify strong desire. But so the corresponding verb 
in Latin is used ; and in most other languages ; and, consequently, such a 
usage is properly neither Graecism nor Hebraism. The like may be said of 
sff&lsiv used to signify devouring, consuming, etc. ; of ysrsa for a particular 
generation of men; of%EtQ as designating power ; and so of many like words. 
When Pfochen converted all such expressions into evidences of the classical 
elegance of the N. Test., he made claims which cannot properly be allowed. 

As a specimen of the excess to which he carried his classical illustrations, 
we may refer to Matt. 10 : 27, xyQvSais &rt iStv dmnthonv. To vindicate this 
he brings from Aesop the following sentezice : sgiqios snl nvoq dapctTo? sff- 
a kid was standing on a certain house! 



(6) They did not make sufficient distinction between mere pro- 
saic and poetic diction ; nor between those tropes which are occa- 
sionally used and for special purposes, and those which have be- 
come the common property of the language. 

E. g. to prove from the Greek poets, that xotfiuouai, sometimes means to 
be dead ; that ani^fia means offspring ; noi^dtrsiv, to rule ; Idelv &KVOITOV, 
to die ; aowiQiov nli'siv, to participate of suffering ; and nimeiv, to fail, to be 
-frustrated ; would not be to show that the diction of the N. Test, is the clas- 
sic Greek of prose ; although Georgi, Schwarz, and others have resorted to 
such proof. 

(c) They did not make proper allowance for Hebraism, when 
an expression is common indeed to the Hebrew and Greek lan- 
guages, but still the natural probability is, that the N. Test, writers 
chose Jt from their feelings as Hebrews. 

E. g. yivwffXEiv ixvdga probably came from the Heb. li^tf i>"ir So traA~ 
y%va as meaning compassion, t-ngd dry land in distinction from water, %&- 
log shore, OTTO/UK edge of the sword, na%vvfiv, to be stupid, xvqio? xvylav, tl- 
0iQ%f<rSui flq lov xoffftov, etc., were all introduced, as we may well suppose, 
from the Hebrew, and they need not be accounted for by any parallels from 
Herodotus, Aelian, Xenophon, etc. 

(d) The same word, if not employed in the same sense, can 
prove nothing to the purpose of the Purists. 

E. g. Pfochen cites i^s . . . iv vifi ftdalvrj to show that iv is classically 
used hi the N. Test, before the Dat. of instrument ; whereas in the passage 
cited it means in, not by. So opzd&u', to feed men, is illustrated from Plato, 
Rep. n., where it is used forjeeding swine ; and many other things of the 
like nature. 

(e) Similar meanings of words, but yet not fully the same, will 
not constitute good proof of classic purity. 

E. g. siiQlffxsiv %at(jiv nccQu T' is not propeiiy confirmed by svglaxeiv 
slijvrjv T?p SwQEixv, which Georgi brings from Demosthenes ; noir- 
, lot, destiny, is not confirmed by XQUI^Q oitpaTog from Aristophanes; 
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nor itlmsiv, to be frustrated, by ov %K[ittl nsaniui o 11 Sv soioi? from Plato ; 
nor ano HIXQOV I'wg ptyalov, by OVTE pe/a ovis o/uxgov; nor dvo dvo by 
nisov 7iieor l etc. 

(/) The Byzantine historians cannot be safely appealed to as 
examples of pure Greek, because the lateness of their productions, 
and the plain fact that their style was affected by the N. Test., 
render them unsafe authorities in such a case. 



E. g. to confirm the classical authority of oTij^/lstv to ngoffanov and Iv- 
Knl&ff&vtt,, as Schwarz has endeavoured to do, by examples out of Nicetas ; 
or of ?/ tyga dry land by appealing to Cinnam. Hist, as Georgi has done ; 
is little to the purpose. 

(g) It should now be added, that many phrases of the N. Test., 
of which the Purists could find no parallel in Greek classic authors, 
are passed over in silence by them, and kept entirely out of view. 
No wonder, therefore, that their opponents, the Hebraists, gained 
a victory in the end which seemed to be complete. All, however, 
that was contended for, and that was supposed to be won by the 
Hebraists, could not afterwards be retained. 

NOTE. The best works on the true dialect of the N. Test, are Salmasi- 
us, De Lingua Hellenistica ; Sturtz, De Dialecto JUtxandrina (1809) ; and 
Planck, De vera JVa/ura et Indole Oral, Graec. JV. Test., translated and 
printed in the Bib. Repository, Vol. I. pp. 650 seq., Andover, 1831. - Almost 
all the Introductions to the N. Test, contain more or less in relation to this 
subject ; but none can be fully confided in, which were written before the 
above mentioned essay of Planck made its appearance. 

(2) Ground-element of the N. Test. Greek. When all Greece 
were united under one dominion, during the time of Alexander 
the Great and his successors, both the written and spoken lan- 
guage underwent some change. The first, taking the Attic for its 
stock, grafted upon it many words that were common and gene- 
ral Greek, and even some provincialisms ; this is ij xowt] diafoxTo?. 
The second, i. e. the language of intercourse, taking the same ba- 
sis, adopted and intermixed more or less words from all the dif- 
ferent dialects; among which the Macedonian dialect was espe- 
cially the predominant one. It was by the speaking of Greek, that 
the Hebrews in Alexandria and elsewhere became acquainted with 
this language ; and of course the Greek which they wrote, would 
partake of the character of the Greek spoken in the times suc- 
ceeding those of Alexander. 

NOTE. That the Jews of Alexandria learned Greek by intercourse with 
those who spoke it the're, is manifest from the nature of the case, and from 
the fact that the Jews, almost without exception, were averse to the learned 
study of the Greek language. Philo and Josephus are among the excep- 
tions. The style of .the latter, when compared with that of the Seventy, 
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in those parts of his works (for example) which relate to the O. Test, his- 
tory, shows that he had cultivated the classical Greek of the times ; while 
the Sept exhibits a kind of Greek quite discrepant from that of Philo or of 
Josephus. Subsequently to the period when the Sept. version was made, 
the Greek style of the Jews was of course affected more or less by it. Hence 
the apocryphal Greek writings of the Jews, and the N. Test., partake more 
or less of the style of the Septuagint. Still, as the Sept. is a translation of 
the Hebrew Scriptures, we might naturally expect it would abound more 
in Hebraisms than the waitings last named, which were original produc- 
tions ; and such is the fact. The N. Test, writings are more free from pe- 
culiarities as to words or phrases, than the Alexandrine version or Septu- 
agint. 

The ground-element, then, of the N. Test, diction, is the 
later Greek as modified at Alexandria ; i. e. the Attic dialect, 
as modified by the intermixture of words used in other dialects, 
especially in the dialect of the Macedonians, and as employed in 
the language of intercourse. In other words, its predominant 
ingredient is the Attic dialect ; while its subordinate constitu- 
ents are principally the Macedonic dialect, mixed with the pecu- 
liarities of those to whom Hebrew was vernacular. 



NOTE 2. The XGWJJ SitaTO, then, i. e. the later Greek as modified by 
the times which succeeded the period of Alexander's reign, is nearest of 
all the profane Greek writings to the diction of the N. Test. Hence the 
study and comparison of the later Greek authors is peculiarly important 
to the interpreter of the N. Testament. The difference between their 
diction and that of the N. Test, arises principally from two sources ; viz. 
first, the Hebrews wrote from then* acquaintance with the conversation- 
Greek, which naturally allowed more latitude than the written Greek to 
departures from the Attic style, and more frequently indulged in the use 
of words not classical, in constructions not agreeable to the strict rules of 
syntax, and in assigning to words new meanings ; and secondly, every 
Jew, in speaking or writing a foreign language, would necessarily intro- 
duce many of the idioms of his own vernacular language. 

(3) The peculiarities of the N. Test, diction may be classed 
under two heads, viz. lexical and grammatical. 

1. The lexical relates to the choice of words; to new forms 
of them ; to the frequency with which they were employed ; to 
the new and different meanings assigned to them ; and to the 
coining of words anew. 

(a) Words were chosen from all the dialects ; (1) The Attic ; e. g. {/- 
Aog, 6 ffxoios (inasc.), WETO?, cpialr), afojfrso', nQVfivu, iistag. (2) The Doric; 
e. g. TrtH^w, xUfiuvoq, f\ h[.i6g, nolu. (3) Ionic ; e. g. yoyyv'^vt, (njffo-co, 71977- 
vi]?, @ix&(i6g, axognl&w, q>i>(n (intrans.) (4) Macedonic ; e. g. naQtpfioiri 
camp, yvftt) street. (5) Cyrenaic; e. g. fiovvo? hill. (6) Syracusan; e. g. 
slrcov (inper.). 

(b) New forms (mostly prolonged ones) were given to words; e. g. avu- 

ta), smaXai (nctiat), Qdmva (e&nlvrjs), xai>xri<Tis (xo 
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7to(rt(Tta (ttitoaraungj, mvaofitti (nswfiai), /St/SAagtStoi' (fiifiUSiov), 
(ofivvpi), poixttUg (jMot^ae), etc. etc. 

(c) Uncommon or poetic words are used in common style ; e. g. av&sv- 
itiv, fitffovvxTiov, akaiijTog, ecr&rjffig, atixtaQ, ^s%tv to irrigate, etc. 

(rf) New and different meanings ; e. g. notQtxxafa'iv to beg, naiSEmt-v to 
chastise, avaxUvsiv to recline at table, ctnoxgi^vai to answer, v),ov living 
tree, vexgiayig in a passive sense, oyutviov wages, mfafjia corpse, etc. etc. 
The N. Test, has many such words. 

(e) Words were formed de novo ; e. g. by composition, as allaTQio- 
enlffxonog, av&gtnnQtffxog, (lovofp&alpog, uya&ovQyfiv, olxodwnoTtlv, etc. 
Nouns in -pa are frequent ; as xmuKvftct, yswripa, ^antiufia ; so nouns 
with aw, as avfi{ia&i}Tijg t fftyioAtijj ; adjectives, in -ivog, as OQ&QIVOS, 
oyivog, JtQwivog ; verbs in -ow, as avaxawou), doki6(a, cr&svoa); also in -/(, 
as Ssiynml^o), OQ&QI^KI ; also new forms of adverbs, as itayiors, mxidio&sv, 
navoixl, etc. etc. 

2. The grammatical peculiarities are limited mostly to the 
forms of nouns and verbs. Some of these in the Hebrew-Greek 
are new; some not classically used; and some are foreign to 
the Attic book-language. The use of the dual is superseded. 
In a proper syntactical respect, the Hellenistic dialect has little 
that is peculiar. There are indeed a few examples of verbs con- 
structed with such cases as are not usual in classic Greek ; and 
of conjunctions, elsewhere joined with the Optative and Sub- 
junctive modes, but here sometimes connected with the Indica- 
tive. The Optative, moreover, is seldom employed here in ob- 
lique speech, etc. 

NOTE. . That each country and province even, where Hebrew-Greek was 
spoken, had some peculiarities of its own, is almost certain from the nature 
of the case. But it is difficult for us, at present, to ascertain the limits of 
these peculiarities. We only know, that in the Hebrew-Greek there are 
a number of words which are not found in any of the later Greek authors. 

(4) Any nation which continues the use of its own language, 
and also learns to speak a foreign one, will intermix that foreign 
one with many idioms of its own. Such was the case, as has al- 
ready been hinted, with the Jews at Alexandria and in Palestine. 
The general tone of style, in the writings of these Hebrews, natu- 
rally inclined to the Hebrew. Many turns of expression would 
naturally be mere Hebrew, translated into the corresponding 
Greek words ; and these were altogether intelligible to a Jew, al- 
though scarcely so to a native Greek. In a lexical respect, also, 
the native language of a Jew would have much influence. He 
would naturally extend the meaning of a Greek word, that in a 
single respect corresponded well to one meaning of a Hebrew 
word, so as to make its significations correspond in all respects 
with those of the Hebrew- one. In some cases, the difficulty of 
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fully expressing the Hebrew in Greek words already extant, would 
lead him to coin new ones which might better correspond with 
his own vernacular tongue. In a word, the manner of thinking 
and feeling, which was peculiar to the Hebrew, would still re- 
main when he spoke or wrote Greek. His style, then, would con- 
sist of Hebrew thoughts clothed in a Greek dress. But as the 
native language of Greece was not, and from the nature of the 
case could not be, so formed as to convey all the conceptions 
and feelings of Hebrews, no way could be devised of Conveying 
them in Greek, except by some such modifications of this lan- 
guage, i. e. either by assigning a new sense to words already ex- 
tant, or by coining new words. The Hellenists, therefore, have 
done no more, in general, than the nature of the case compelled 
them to do, in order to express their ideas in Greek. What they 
have thus done, constitutes the Hebraism of the Hellenistic dialect. 

NOTE. By Hebrew, in this case, is meant the later Hebrew, made up in a 
great measure of Chaldee and Syriac, and often called the Syro-Chaldaic. 
The idioms of this, however, are for the most part so like to those of the 
proper Hebrew, that no important error will arise from calling them Hebrew, 
and treating them as such. 

(5) The reason why the Greek of the Sept. and the N. Test. 
is called Hellenistic, seems to be derived from the usage of the 
N. Test, in naming Jews Hellenists, who spoke the Greek lan- 
guage ; see Acts 6: 1. It is a matter of little consequence, how- 
ever, as to the name which we give to this dialect. We may call it 
indifferently, the Hebrew-Greek, or the Hellenistic dialect. Jo- 
seph Scaliger (in Euseb. p. 134) was the first who gave it this 
latter name ; which has been very generally adopted. 

NOTE. The principal books which exhibit collectively the so called 
Hebraisms of the N. Test., are Vorstius, De Hebraismis ; Leusden, Philolo- 
gus Hebraeus ; and Olearius, De Stylo JVbv. Test. In these and other simi- 
lar works, however, several errors have been committed, (a) The authors 
have not paid due attention to the idiom of the Aramaean or Syro-Chaldaic 
language, which was the vernacular tongue of the N. Test writers, (b) They 
have not accurately observed the difference as to Hebraizing, between the 
different authors of the N. Test. ; which, in some cases, is veiy considerable. 

(c) They have not shewn the relation of the N. Test, to the Sept. Greek ; 
which, with all its points of similitude, is still considerably discrepant 

(d) They have put much to the account of Hebraism, which is the common 
property of both Greek and Hebrew, yea, of language in general ; e. g. qpv- 
haaaKiv vonov, KI/J.U slaughter, avrjQ with an appellative (as uvtjg yovtvs), 
naig servant, ^ynl.{ivKi,v to praise, etc. (e) They have made some things into 
Hebraisms, by putting a forced construction upon them ; e. g. Eph. 5 : 26, sv 
(jT^uwrt lira, construed as an equivalent to "VilJN! "O^""'? * 71 order that ; 
Matt. 25 : 23, #0'/eas, like the Arabic SlVin 5 Matt.'6 : 1, dwaioowi) alms, 
like the Chaldee Nna. etc. 
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(6) Hebraism, properly so called, may be divided into tw,o 
kinds, viz. perfect and imperfect, (a) PERFECT HEBRAISM is 
that which has no parallel in the native Greek, and which is 
modelled altogether after the Hebrew. 

E. g. anlayxvl&a&ai, ocpsd^fiaTa atfisvai, ngofftaitov lotfifidveiv, olxoSo- 
[itlv to edify, nlmwEiv i^v xagdluv, nogsvw&ut onlaa, ov nug (for ovdil?), 
l$o(j,o3ioy'i<T&at BV TWI, etc. 

(6) IMPERFECT HEBRAISM is that which has some parallel in 
the Greek, but which having a more perfect one in the Hebrew, 
was probably derived from the Hebrew idiom. 

E. g. o-nsQpa offspring, from 5>nt; uvdyxrj trouble, from pT73 , ^122 ; 
sig UTictvitjo-iv, ri8Oj?b ; nsgara 1% yyq, y"7.Nn " I OD8* ? X l "^S shore, "DiE , 
etc. Now although' Greek parallels may tie' found to these expressions, 
and to others of the like kind, yet they are not of common occurrence, and 
therefore the probability is, that the N. Test, writers derived them from the 
Hebrew. 

NOTE. The reason of employing both these kinds of Hebraism has been 
already stated. No Hebrew would divest himself, without much learned 
training, of the native element of his own peculiar style. When he wrote 
Greek, he would of course clothe Hebrew conceptions in Greek words. 
Hence his departures from the native Greek, in cases of perfect Hebraism. 
Hence too the probability, that he drew the imperfect Hebraisms from his 
own native tongue. 

(7) The simple historical style of the Gospels, of the Acts, 
and of the Apocrypha, exhibits this influence of Hebrew in its 
most complete state ; because here religious technics (which a He- 
brew must employ in speaking of religious matters) are less fre- 
quent. And here the use of prepositions Js more frequent than 
in native Greek ; minute circumstances (like iypayrj did, %tiQQ<s, 
navTos TTO (.iixyou teas fityuKov, etc.) are more commonly in- 
serted; and besides this, the accumulation of pronouns, espe- 
cially after the relative ; the formula txl tye'veio in the transitions 
of narrative ; the simple construction of sentences, in which the 
parts of a complex one are rather coordinate than subordinate; 
the unfrequency of conjunctions and of accumulated connective 
particles ; much uniformity in the use of the tenses ; a want of 
periodic rounding, and of the union of subordinate propositions 
with the main one ; the unfrequent use of participial construc- 
tions in the widely extended latitude of the native Greek ; the 
direct citation of another's words in narration, where the Greek 
commonly employ the indirect one ; the neglect of the Optative 
mood^ all these things characterize the Hellenistic Greek, and 
separate it from that which is common among classic authors. 

NOTE. The Hebraisms of the N. Test, as has been stated above, are 
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divisible into perfect and' imperfect. This division has reference to their 
internal nature. But if we look at the sources whence they are derived, 
or the causes which operated to produce them, we may class them under 
four distinct heads, each of which deserves particular notice. 

(a) Where the original and fundamental meaning of a Greek and He- 
brew word was the same, a Hebrew very naturally attached the same 
secondary or derived meanings to the Greek word as belonged to the He- 
brew one ; e. g. Sixuioavvrj and np*I22 agree in their original meaning, 
and so it Avas natural for the Hebrew io attach to dixcttoffwrj the seconda- 
ry sense of liberality, kindness, because npllt sometimes bore this mean- 

ITT t ' 

ing. So ocptl^fia, not only debt but sin, like the Aramaean llH; so w/*- 
(pij, bride and also daughter in law, like fi!r3 ; ig, one and first, like IHfc?. ', 
s^ofioioyslff&oit, iivi, to praise one, like b fill ft; eqanav, to ask and also to 
leg, like bN.UJ. Very frequent is this usage in regard to a secondary 
sense which is tropical ; e. g. noiygiov, cup and lot, like bis ; vnavdaXov, 
offence in a moral sense, like bi'373 ; yMao~o~a, tongue and nation, like 
"pUJb ; ivmmov tov -9-wv in the vieiv'or judgment of God, like ftVrP "^.Sb ; 
ctva&ffiu, that which is devoted to destruction, like the Hebrew Q"iJl , etc. etc. 

(b) Peculiar Hebrew plirases were literally translated by corresponding 
Greek words, which when put together, constitute an idiom altogether 
foreign to native Greek; e. g. nQoatanov iupfitxvEtv for D^D &to3 ; ^tslv 

for '03 '^jv.3: noitiv shog (or XUQIV) JUBIOC nvo? for D3J HD.n nto ; 
cpaytlv (to sup) from CiTlb bl3N ; vlo? d-avurov for ni/a]^; bcpEi- 
ttcpisv.oii, for Join pi'^ (Talmudic); naff a aotg$ for "l\^3~b3; etc. etc. 

(c) Derivate Greek verbs were formed so as. to correspond with deri- 
vate Hebrew ones ; e. g. <snl.ay%vlt l w&ai from ajtlotyxvet, like Sinn from 
tJ^riT; fymivl&iv from eyxalvia, like ^2r? and 1133*1; ava&r\ii(n'tfei,v 
from avu&sua. like Q^lhn from Qih , etc. etc. 

' . V V ' - - - 

(d) The religious views and feelings of the writers of the N. Test oc- 
casioned a kind of t echnological use of many Greek words, in a sense quite 
different from that of classical usage; e. g. such words as I'pp'oe, nhrig, 

tig XQWTQV, dimiovafrai, exUystr&ai, oliiyioi, awouroio?, (iumiff- 
Sixaioavvri, and many others, used particularly by Paul in his epistles. 
This was altogether unavoidable; inasmuch as the classic Greek could 
furnish no words, which according to the usus loquendi of the Greek 
would convey the ideas of a Hebrew in relation to these subjects. So it 
is, also, with such words as -d-toq, ayysiog, ovqavog, Tivsvfia, etc. 



(8) As to the grammatical character of the N. Test, diction, 
in general this does not differ from that of the later Greek. 
The common laws of syntax are applicable almost throughout ; 
at least, there is seldom any departure from them. Even some 
of the nicer peculiarities of the Greek language, such as the at- 
traction of the relative pronoun, and the distinction between ou 
and |? in negations and questions, (which is quite remote, from 
the Hebrew idiom) , are somewhat strictly observed. The pecu- 
liarities of the later Greek itself (which also belong to the N. 
Test.) consist more in the forms of words, and the use of pecu_ 
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liar 'tenses, than in any diverse principles of syntax* In all parts 
of the N. Test., indeed, Hebrew modes of thinking and feeling 
of course develope themselves. In the grammatical mode of 
expressing these, however, the most important variation from the 
native Greek is, that prepositions are more commonly employed 
in the government of nouns, etc., than was usual among Greek 
authors. 

NOTE 1. The meaning of words changes much easier than the forms ; 
the forms much easier than the syntax ; so that while the later Greek (and 
consequently the N. Test Greek) admitted many variations in the mean- 
ing and even in the forms of words, it still retained the common syntax, 
with some little enlargement. Accordingly we find, in the N. Test., seve- 
ral forms which were not current at , an early period, or else belong to 
some of the dialects. Of the latter are, (a) Attic forms ; such as iifiovb]- 
&TIV (oj for the augment), i](isliXs, fiovhi (2nd pers. for /SovAij), oif/si. (b) 
Doric; as $TCO (for lorta), ayiwviai, (for ottpEivTou). (c) Jleolic; such as the 
Opt in -SM of Aor. 1st (d) Ionic; as ytj^si, slna (Aor. 1). Of the forms 
not used in the more ancient language, we may cite the Dative vo't, Imp. 
xa&ov, Perf. syvtamv (for syvuntacri), Aor. 2 xcmUnoaav, Imperf. sdohovaav, 
Aor. 2 el'dapsv, scpvyav. The regular forms of tenses in certain verbs, not 
employed more anciently, are employed in the N. Test ; e. g. ypaitTqaa 
{for ijfiuQtov), i5|w (for av!-dv(o), ?;! (for yx(o), (fdyoftai (for I'do^ai) etc., 
In consequence of this, there is an increase of the forms of verbs and of 
the tenses actually employed, in the later Greek. To all this must be 
added, that a new gender is assigned to some nouns ; e, g. o (instead of 
jJ)/3aTag; TO shog, to nloinoq (neut instead of masc.), which casts them 
into the 3d instead of the 2nd declension. 



NOTE 2. As to Syntax, the peculiarities consist mostly in using 
in a few cases with the Ind. Praeter ; with the Subj. ; iva with the Ind. 
Pres. ; the construction of such verbs as ysma&w, with the Acc, ngoaxv- 
vuv with the Dat; such formulas as -S-s^Ki IW, Siog iW (instead of the 
Inf.) ; the employment of the Subj. instead of the Opt. in historical dic- 
tion and after the Praeter ; and in general the rare employment of the 
Opt, (which has entirely disappeared in modern Greek). Moreover the 
Inf. Aor. is oftener used after psMsiv, &ehiv, etc. ; .and a disregard to de- 
clension (so conspicuous in modern Greek) appears just in its inceptive 
state ; e. g. tig m&sis, xa&iig, uva fig, tig nag dg. A similar disregard to 
case and tense also appears in a few cases. The Dual is altogether neg- 
lected. 

Even the Seventy, in their version, have in general conformed to the 
Greek Syntax. Some departures from a diction purely Greek would of 
course be expected. Instead of the Opt, they say (with the Heb.), tig pe 
QlrijVf They also say: davuiKi uno&aviia&s, -prnHFl n^; 
eplaijcrag, nfiW.to ri 2 ; i; . They also imitate, in some cases, the He- 
brew composite verbs, (which are made by a preposition following them); 
as <psldea&ai ini TLVI, oixodoplv sv iivi, ensQfaToiv sv xupi'w, etc. The N, 
Test, however, which is not a translation of the Hebrew, but an original 
work, is more free from these peculiarities. Yet in general, even here, 

3 
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the use of prepositions is more frequent than with the Greeks, viz., in such 
cases as UJIOXQVTITSIV TI a no nvog, sad-lsiv uno i&v ifJi%l(ov, U&OIOQ a no 
toil ot'iftaTo?, xotvcarbg sv TIVI, etc. ; the like to which may indeed be found 
in the ancient Greek. But in some cases the imitation of the Hebrew has 
led the writers of the N. Test, to adopt expressions which would sound 
in a singular manner to a native Greek; e. g. (a) Such as o[i.oloyi?v ev iivt, 
faentiv ano to beware of, nQoai&ETo mfujjai to send again, and the form of 
the oath in the negative sense, si do-d-^astai. (b) The repetition of the 
same word, in order to signify distribution ; as dvo di<o two by two (in- 
stead of ava dvo). (c) The frequent and varied use of the Inf. with TOV 
before it. (d) The imitation of the Inf. abs. in Hebrew joined with a 
definite mood and tense ; as in (tw&v Bpiayaug above, (e) The frequency 
of nouns in the Gen., which stand in the place of adjectives. (/) The 
often repeated use of the Inf. with a preposition, in historical narration. 
Nos. a, b, may be classed among the pure Hebraisms. The rest are to be 
found in native Greek, although not with the like frequency. 

(9) On the whole, when we consider that many of even the 
niceties of Greek syntax are observed in the N. Test., e. g. the 
distinctions in the use of the Praeter tenses, the construction of 
verbs with V, the attraction of the relative pronoun, the singular 
number of the verb with neuter plurals, such idioms also as olxo- 
voplctv niniGTsv^iai, etc. ; moreover, that the periphrasis for the 
Opt. which the Seventy use, is here not employed ; there is, in 
fact, very little reason for the charge of ungrammatical compo- 
sition against the writers of the N. Test. Much has been said on 
this subject, by writers for and against the purity of the N. Test., 
which is very inapposite, or has little foundation. Patient, pro- 
tracted, and widely extended examination has at last corrected 
the errors of both the parties of former days, and brought the 
whole matter very near to that middle ground, which those con- 
summate Greek scholars, Robert Stephens and Theodore Beza, 
seem first to have occupied. 



PART I. 

LETTERS AND THEIR CHANGES. 



> 4. Greek Alphabet. 

Pronounced. Name. Numeral Value. 

A a a m father "Ah<pu alpha 1 

If /?, 6 & BfiTu. beta 2 

r y, f g hard lappa gamma 3 

Add A&TK delta 4 

E .,. e in met *2\fid6v epsilon, i. e. e simple 5 g 6 

.,.,, n (aTtvua) 

Zi I, so, Zit^TK zeta < 

H tj e long *Hta eta 8 

&)0 th sharp jjfrt* theta 9 

/ t i "/ft>r iota 10 

K x k jKanna kappa 20 

A K I Aaftfidu lambda 30 

M p, m Mv mu 40 

N v n Nv nu 50 

S ' ? xi 60 

O o o short "O/HtxpoV omicron, i. e. short o. 70 

II 7i,zt p Hi pi 80 *i 90 

P p r 'Pw rho 100 ( X<j7rjr ) 

^", C a, ^ s sharp ^Siypu sigma 200 

T r,7 t Tv tau 300 

T v u *Ttyd6v upsilon, i. e. v simple 400 

<D <p / 01 phi 500 

X i ch guttural Xl chi 600 

v * J ^ P si 70 (a^2) 

>J2 w o long *-ft peytt omega, i. e. long o. 800,^900. 
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NOTE 1. About the pronunciation of these letters there is still a discrep- 
ancy of opinion and of practice among the learned. Reuchlin, the father 
of Greek literature in western Europe, introduced the pronunciation of the 
modern Greeks, which sounds t, j, si, 01, v, vi, all as i in machine (hence 
called Racism) ; i like a in hate ; v after a, s, i), o>, as / or v, e. g. <xv~ 
Tog=qftos, Zsv?=zpfs, (the Romaic sounding v, now softer, now harder); 
and /S as r. By the same usage, y before the sounds E, I, is pronounced 
nearly as our y, in other cases guilumlly ; 8=th ; ovoo ; %=h or hk. 
Erasmus, on the other hand, commended the usual (continental) sound of 
the vowels ; and the diphthongs he directed to be sounded so that both 
vowels should be distinctly touched in one prolonged sound. It is utterly 
impossible, at the present time, to arrive with certainty at any well estab- 
lished conclusions hi regard to many of the letters, and especially of the 
diphthongs. The easiest and best course therefore is, (since it is a matter 
of very inferior moment), to follow in general the analogy of our own lan- 
guage in the pronunciation of the lettei-s of the Greek alphabet. Our time 
is wasted to little purpose in striving to build up any particular system of 
orthoepy, since we can never ascertain whether we are in the right. It is 
proper to remark, however, that y before the cognate letters, x, y, %, |, is 
sounded like n or ng nasal. 

NOTE 2. Ancient tradition attributes the introduction of the alphabet into 
Greece, to Cadmus (]i/2"lp orientalis ?) of Phenicia. Sixteen letters only 
are said to have been introduced by him ; while Palamedes, at the siege of 
Troy, is vaguely reported to have added four more, viz. #, |, qp, %; and Si- 
monides, during the Persian war, , 77, y, e. But tradition is not uniform, 
and evidently the story is in some degree fictitious ; for the Greek alphabet, 
beyond all question, sprung from the Hebrew or Phenician one, which con- 
tains twenty-two letters. The probability is, that such letters in this latter 
alphabet as coincided in sound with the Greek sounds, were retained ; that 
of the four sibilants in Hebrew, some two were laid aside ; and that JBv 
or Vuv and Koppa were also dismissed as not correspondent with Greek 
sounds, or as superfluous. The is only an abridged method of writing xtr, 
y of Tiff, and of ad ; while r\ and w are only a convenient method of 
designating ss and oo, etc. In this way, and by recurring to the fact that 
a difference must have existed between some of the elementary sounds in 
Greek and Hebrew, we may account for it that the Cadmaean Greek alpha- 
bet did not exhibit all the Hebrew one, although derived from it. We may 
also see the reason why subsequent additions were made by learned Greeks ; 
some from necessity, in order to make a full designation of sounds ; and 
some from convenience, as being a kind of short-hand mode of writing the 
letters. Thus the Greeks came to have twenty-four letters, most of them 
(but not all) corresponding to the Hebrew alphabet ; while some of the lat- 
ter alphabet are dismissed from their phonetic use and made only the rep- 
resentatives of numbers (viz. BU.V,K(>TUIU, Six^nTj, and new letters are added, 
either from necessity or for the sake of convenience. 

NOTE 3. The letters , &, q>, %, occur in the oldest Greek monuments, so 
that the use of them must have been very early ; while in almost all ancient 
Attic inscriptions, nothing is more common than t for 17, for y, o for ro, 
ot for w, #ff for , q>a for ifi, and even o for ov, showing that the long vowels, 
and also and y were of later date than the other letters. But, on the other 
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hand, the letters , &, q>, %, appear to have been coeval with the alphabet in 
general, so far as we can now judge from ancient inscriptions. The whole 
alphabet, hi the full form in which it appears at present, seems to have first 
come from Ionia to Athens in the time of the archon Euclides, in the year 
403 A. C., when it was employed in public writings. 

That the reader may judge for himself respecting a matter so curious and 
interesting as the origin of the Greek letters, I subjoin the Greek and He- 
brew alphabets in such a way as will make the comparison easy ; premising 
only, that the Hebrew letters here employed are not the most ancient ones, 
and that those ancient ones (the Samaritan) bear a nearer resemblance to the 
old Greek alphabet, than the present Hebrew square characters which are 
here employed. 

Nianrr-'itnu''5bM3D5>)ip ta >i!3n 

ASTJEFZHOIKAMNSOU P 2 T 

a p y 8 s ^rj'&txi.ftv |(<r) on 9 er * 

NOTE 4. An inspection of the alphabet, on p. 19, will render plain the- 
Greek method of notation. The original letter, in the sixth place of the 
alphabet, appears to have been .F, i. e. Sav or Fav, corresponding to the 
Heb. 1; butKuhner places jP at the end of the old alphabet. Inasmuch as jP 
was used both for the Digamma(= our JP) and also for the vowel v, the no- 
tation of it in the alphabet was dropped hi respect to its digamma sound, and 
retained only hi the v sound, which was placed at the end of the original 
alphabet. Instead of F, as designating 6, was introduced the somewhat 
similar g Stigma or at, as it appears on the right-hand margin of the Al- 
phabet, p.19 ; Koppa = 90 (from the Heb. {?), not being needed as a phonetic 
letter, merely retained its numeral significancy. It has three different shapes, 
viz. tp, 4, 4' The last is the usual one. Sampi = 900 was evidently 
the Heb. tfj = sh, and was retained only as a numeral, because the Greek 
alphabet had no corresponding sound. The abridged methods of notation, 
and the way of making out composite numbers, etc., may be found hi Buttm. 
Gramm. 2. Notes 3, 4. 

$ 5. Division of the Letters. 

(1) The natural division is into vowels and ' consonants* Of 
the former there are seven ; of the latter there are properly only 
fourteen, because stands for od, g for xa, and t/> for -JIG, and 

these three double letters, to which we may add ? (Sti or Stig- 
ma) = GT, are not properly to be reckoned as component parts of 
the alphabet, because their simple elements are contained and 
counted in the others. 

(2) The fourteen consonants may be named, (a) From the or- 
gan with which they are enounced ; and so p, n, (?, p, are LABIALS ; 
x, d, #, A, v, Q, a, are LINGUALS ; and x, y, % PALATALS. A much 
more important classification is, 

(6) According to their power ; by which they are distributed in- 
to SEMI-VOWELS and MUTES. Semi-vowels are the liquids A, p, v, Q, 
and the sibilant a ; Mutes are 
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1 2 


3 


Tt V. 


T smooth. 


P y 


d middle. 


9 x 


& rough. 



NOTE 1. The first perpendicular column consists of labials, the second 
of palatals, and the third of linguals ; and, in the same order, the same col- 
umns are said to be of the P sound, of the K sound, and of the T sound, 
because of the leading letter in each. 

NOTE 2. The importance of the semi-vowels, v, Q, cr, may be recognized 
from the singular fact, that no genuine Greek word can end in any other CON- 
SONANT ; ex and ovx excepted, and these only in the middle of a phrase, 
being elsewhere s!-=exg, and ov. 

(3) The seven vowels are divided into short, long, and double- 
timed. 

NOTE. Short, s, o ; long, <rj, o> ; double-tuned, a, t, v. The three last are 
sometimes long, and at other times short, i. e. the same letter stands for a 
long sound at one time, and a short one at another ; but they are never short 
and long at the same time and place. 

(4) Diphthongs are a coalescence of two vowel sounds. The 
second of these vowels is always an t or v. 

NOTE 1. Diphthongs are formed by suffixing t or v to a, s, o, v, either 
short or long. When the first letter is short, the diphthong is called PROPER ; 
when it is long, it is called IMPROPER. T of course can admit only i after it; 
the other vowels named admit both t and v after them; but when i follows a, 
i], v>, it is subscribed. 

Proper Dipht. Improper Dipht. 
at av a av 

et sv y yv 

01 ov a (ov (Ion.) 

VI VI 

But u combined make merely t long ; and tv do not form a diphthongal 
sound, e. g. ivia is trisyllabic. 

NOTE 2. The pronunciation of the diphthongs (see Note 1. 4) is not, 
and cannot now be, accurately determined. It is however agreed, that 
where Iota is subscript, it is practically to be regarded as quiescent, although 
it was probably sounded slightly by the Greeks. To distinguish in pro- 
nunciation the proper and improper diphthongs, would be difficult indeed at 
the present tune. It might perhaps be said with a good degree of assu- 
rance, that the Greeks sounded ov as our oo, our proper t ; ot = oi; 
and perhaps oti = our a in hate. Beyond this is uncertain ground. The 
Iota subscript was not introduced until about the 13th century. Anciently 
it was written in the line ; as it now is, when capital letters are employed, 
e. g;"AIdH2 or "Aiding = adrjs. 

NOTE 3. When vowels come together which usually make a diphthong, 
but which must in pronunciation be actually separated, two points (called di- 
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aeresis) are placed over the second vowel ; e. g. o'ig, ngavs, each being dis- 
syllabic. 

<> 6. Breathings (Spiritus.) 

(1) These are the smooth (-'), and the rough (_') ; the last is 
sounded as a slight H ; the first, in most cases, is capable of no 
distinct enunciation which is perceptible by the ear. 

NOTE 1. One of these breathings stands on alt words beginning with a 
vowel ; and when they begin with & proper diphthong, the spiritus is placed 
over the second vowel, as in sv&vg ; but it remains on the first, in the diph- 
thongs , y, w, even when the Iota is written in the line, as "Ai8i]q. 

NOTE 2. All words beginning with v, have (in all the dialects except the 
Aeolic) the rough breathing, as vpsig ; and so, also, all words beginning with 
Q ; and when double Q occurs in the middle of a word, the first takes the 
smooth breathing, the second the rough one, as nvgyog. 

NOTE 3. Originally, only the rough breathing was noted; and this by 
the letter H inserted in the line like the other letters, and formerly sounded 
as our H. When this sign (H) came to be used for ij, the letter was di- 
vided, and the right-hand half used for marking the smooth breathing, and 
the other half to designate the rough ; then came f and 7, and finally the 
present Spiritus. Aristophanes of Byzantium (about 200 A, C.) is said to 
have made this arrangement. Before this the smooth breathing appeal's 
not to have been marked ; and the marking of it seems indeed to be of lit- 
tle or no significancy to us ; yet as the ancients wrote originally without 
any marked division of words, this sign placed upon words beginning with 
a vowel would often aid the reader. 

NOTE 4. Besides these two breathings, (which correspond to alphabetic 
letters, e. g. the smooth one ( J ) to the fit of the oriental alphabet, and the 
rough one (J ) to the ti of the same alphabet and the h of the western na- 
tions), the most ancient Greek alphabet had a third aspirate (Fau or Bow, F\ 
which corresponded very nearly or altogether with the Hebrew 1 Vav ; as 
both the name and sound indicate. This, from its shape, is called Digam- 
ma, i. e._ double Gamma ; also the Aeolic Digamma, because the Aeolians 
longest retained it ; and although even in ancient times it was dropped in 
writing, yet it is supposed, without any doubt, to belong to many words in 
the poems of Homer. Words which once exhibited it, have hi some cases 
substituted for it a ^, in others a y, or v, ,or the smooth or rough spiritus. 
The substitute v remains at the end of a word (as fiov for /3<xF); and in the 
middle of a word before a consonant, (as (Jowl for fioFal}. But the Di- 
gamma has entirely vanished, (1) At the beginning of a word, before vow- 
els and Q ; ' as olvo? (Folvos), qoSov (FgoSov). (2) Between two vowels in the 
middle of a word; as aov (uFov, ovum). See Kiihner, 14. 

NOTE 5. Kiihner makes two more Aspirates still, viz. X and ?. The X, 
it would seem, was originally a mere aspirate ; but gradually it came to be 
sometimes used as a. guttural (hh, or c/t German) ; partly however as a K, and 
partly as a Spiritus asper. This letter (X) he calls & palatal aspirate. The 2 
he calls the lingual aspirate ; and he shows that it easily went over into the 
proper rough aspirate (e. g. av$, vq) ; or, like the Digamma, it fell away between 
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vowels in the middle of a word, e. g. Tvnuvai, twasat, which (being con- 
tracted) makes the usual Tinny, the 2d pers. sing, of the Pres. passive. 

<> 7. Accents. 

(1) By these are meant the grammatical notations of the tone, 
i. e. of the stress of voice which is to be laid on each word. 

NOTE 1. All languages, whether written or not, must of course have 
tone-syllables, as pronounced with the voice ; but it appears that the gram- 
matical notation of the accents in books was begun by Aristophanes of 
Byzantium, about 200 years A. C. Most probably it was first designed, like 
ihe notation of the tone-syllable in some of our English reading books, merely 
to facilitate the proper i-eading of the Greek by learners. But this notation 
never became general in MBS., until six or seven centuries after the com- 
mencement of the Christian era. v 

NOTE 2. See Villoison, Epist. Vinar. p. 115 seq., for the proof of the above 
position. Hermann (de Emend. Gramm. Graec. p. 60) expresses veiy con- 
fidently the opinion, that the notation of the accents is as old as the times of 
Homer ; which he has endeavored to prove in his book De Metris, I. c. 22. 
23. The general opinion, however, is as stated above. 

(2) Every Greek word has regularly, in and of itself, an accent 
of some kind. To the few words called enclitics, the accent be- 
longs when they stand unconnected with other words. 

NOTE. Even the so-called toneless words (atona) or proclitics, viz. ov, mix, 
ov%, wg, , Iv, ?, eg, EX, J , 6, ^, 01, al, whenever they stand unconnected with, 
or are placed after, the words on which they depend, take an accent. All 
words, therefore, without an accent, are so merely because they are regarded 
.as conjoined with some other word which has an accent. 

(3) Strictly speaking, and in reference to real pronunciation 
in one respect, there is only one kind of accent, i. e. every accent 
marks a stress of voice. But in reference to actual designations 
or written signs, we may say that there are now three kinds of 
accents ; viz., (a) The acute (_'), the sign of elevating the tone. 
(&) The grave (J), the sign of the falling slide of the voice, 
(c) The circumflex (J), the sign of compound and prolonged 
tone on the accented syllable. 

The Greeks named the accents -jiQoataSlai. The acute (- } they called 
jo&ttt ; the grave ( J ) /?$> ; the circumflex (- ) negiantonsvij, i. e. drawn 
out, protracted. Hence words were named with a reference to accentua- 
tion, i. e. hi accordance with the name and place of the accent ; e. g. with 
the acute (either ascending _! or descending J ) on the last syllable, oxy~ 
tone , on the penult, paroxytone ; on the antepenult, proparoxytone. On the 
other hand, words with the circumflex on the last syllable are called peri- 
spome ; on the penult, properispome. Properly speaking, barytone words 
are all those, which, according to the original accentuation of the Greeks, 
had a grave accent on the ultimate ; but, in other words and speaking acr 
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cording to present usage, all words whose ultimate is unaccented or toneless 
are barytone. All words, then, except oxylones and perispomes, belong to 
the barytones. 

NOTE 1. The ancients used the grave accent ( J ) to mark all toneless 
syllables. But as this was superfluous, it came at length, and is now ex- 
clusively employed, to denote the acute descending, i. e. the falling slide of the 
voice. But oxylones at the end of a sentence, before a colon, and even be- 
fore a comma which makes a plain break or pause in the sense, preserve 
the acute ascending ; but in continuous discourse closely connected, the ac- 
cent is written with the sliding fall. Kiihn. 71. 1. 

NOTE 2. The circumflex (2 ) is used to denote a prolonged accent, 
made up of the acute and the grave (_!J ), with some change of form for 
the sake of convenience in writing ; of course the circumflex can stand on- 
ly on long vowels which have been made by contracting two vowels into 
one sound ; and in this case only where the acute was to le placed on thejirst of 
these Vowels ; e. g. 6o=c5. But 06 contracted = w (not w) ; plainly be- 
cause the circumflex accent represents only _!J , and not JJ . In all cases, 
therefore, where the circumflex is employed, we may take it for granted 
that originally there were two vowels with separate sounds, the first of 
which had the acute accent ; so that di)io(;=deslo$, o-d)}ua=orco^a, q><ag=(pu- 
og, cfio1og=ofioioc, vi[i.(o=Ti[iu(o ) guA(i5=qpiAEa), etc. 

(4) The accent may be placed on either of the three last sylla- 
bles of any word, just as the tone of the word and the nature of 
the quantity in one or more of these syllables require or permit ; 
but never farther back than the antepenult syllable. 

NOTE. The acute accent may stand, as the nature of each case shall re- 
quire, on either of the three ultimate syllables ; the grave, only on the last ; 
the circumflex, on the last, or on the penult. The reason why the circumflex 
can go no farther back, is evident from Note 2 above ; since, when it stands 
apparently on the penult, it stands really on the antepenult. The grave 
is only a peculiar form of the acute, when it falls on the ultimate in case 
of some pause. , 

(5) PLACE or THE ACCENT. () The acute and the grave 
may stand on any vowel, long or short ; but the acute can never 
stand on the antepenult syllable, unless the final syllable of the 
word be short. (6) The circumflex can stand only on a vowel 
that is long by nature, (not by position merely). When the 
penult is long by nature, and the ultimate is either short or long 
merely by position, a word must necessarily take the circumflex ; 
but this last rule does not include words compounded with an en- 
clitic, e. g. ovtt , ijus, etc. (c) When the ultimate is accented, 
it is more usually oxytone ; but adverbs, and some other words, 
frequently take a circumflex on the ultimate. 

NOTE 1. Accents of all kinds are written only over a vowel ; and in ease 
of a proper diphthong, only over its second letter. When the improper 

4 
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diphthongs which usually have Iota subscript, are written with this Iota in 
the line, the accent is still placed over the first letter; e. g. "AtSr)?.* 

NOTE 2. There is not a little which seems arbitrary to us, in estimating 
the quantity of vowels with reference to accentuation. E.g. (1) The diph- 
thongs at and 01 at the end of words, are treated as short ; as in X&QOL? 
j4<H<r<rf, av&Qamot, t^uns^at. The exceptions to this are, (a) Verbs ending 
in -01, -at, in the Opt. mode, as AS/.T<H, tipjaui. (5) The adverb ol'xot, and 
some compounds with enclitics, as 7'j'rot, etc. (2) The endings -cog -utv of 
the Attic forms of Dec. II. and in., also the Ionic Gen. -w of Dec. I., are 
treated as short ; e.g. ixvuytaiv, lAftug noisoig, tiofooiv diffnoisw. (3) Be- 
fore | and i/*, in a final syllable, f and v are treated as short in assigning 
the accent; e. g. '..<p(nv~, XTJQV^ etc. Kiihner, 66. 5. 

NOTE. 3. The ultimate syllable is excepted from the common rule (c) 
above, and receives a circumflex, (a) Li case of appropriate contraction, as 
aldoa, cpntr. aldm. (b) In adverbial endings hi -w$, when derived from, oxy- 
tone adjectives ; e.g. xuAo!?, aocpwg. So in local adverbs in -01, e.g. 'iff&ftdi. 
(3) Generally, the Gen. and Dat endings of all oxytones of Dec. I. and II. 
have the circumflex ; also the Gen. and Dat. dual and plural of Dec. HI., in 
all words with monosyllabic ground-forms ; see the paradigms, and the ex- 
ceptions in the notes. (4) So also the Voc. endings in Dec. HI. ; of nouns 
in -ai's and fern, -w -wg ; e. g. /5<rdi5, ij^ot, ctidoi. (5) Oftentimes in mo- 
nosyllabic words ; e. g. nuc, vvv t etc. 

NOTE 4. A slight attention to the forms of DECLENSION, in respect to all 
the parts of speech which are capable of it, will lead any one to see readily, 
that the continual variations of the ending of words must vary the quantity 
of end-syllables, and of course demand corresponding changes in the ac- 
centuation of the words thus varied. Taking the above rules with their 
exceptions into view, however, it is for the most part easy to account for 
all these, when we once know the accentuation of the ground-form, and 
the general rules respecting the tone which belongs to it. 

ADDITIONS to words by compounding them with others, or made in the 
course of conjugation or declension; CONTRACTION of words; PECULIARI- 
TIES of dialects or of meanings ; ANOMALIES by usage ; and SPECIALITIES 
of declension, mode, tense, etc.; all have an influence on accentuation. 
These must be sought for under the respective heads where they are treated 
of. See an admirable summary of the general principles of accentuation, 
in Kiihner I. 64 79. 

NOTE 5. Besides the special causes already named, which occasion 
changes of accentuation, there are several others; viz. (a) Krasis, i. e. the 
coalescence of two words in one; e. g. -rovqyov=To EQ-/OV. (fc) Elision, i. e. 
the striking out of a vowel at the end of a word ; e. g. nolX t.na&ov==no\- 
A sna&ov all? /w=Ai tym. See 8. 4. (c) Jlnastrophe, i. e. a trans- 
fer of a preposition to a place behind the noun which it governs ; in which 
case the accent (if the nature of the preposition allows it) reverts towards the 
noun, as xotliav niot, instead of ntgl X<X)MV. (d) Proclitics (see 7. 2 Note), 
when hi any way separated from connection and dependence on the dis- 
course, receive an accent; e. g. noig yug ou; xctxaiv l'| instead of EX xaxwv. 
(e) Enclitics, i. e. words which usually throw off their accent and attach them- 
selves to the preceding word, in many circumstances become accented. 
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REMARK L It would be out of place to pursue the details of accentuation, 
in a work like the present. For a minute account of all the topics to which 
I have merely adverted in the above notes, I must refer the reader to Butt- 
mann, Host, Matthiae, and specially to the recent and noble work of Kuh- 
ner (Ausf iihrliche Grammatik), L 64 79. 

REMARK IT. Buttmann, Kiihner, and other distinguished grammarians, 
insist much on regard to the, accent in reading Greek, even where apparent 
quantity must be sacrificed in order to accomplish this. The later Greek 
poets and the modern Greeks have in fact made the quantity altogether sub- 
ordinate to the accent. It is obvious, however, that no great. advantage to the 
critic, as such, can accrue from scrupulous attention to rules of this kind ; al- 
though the knoAvledge of them, as an accomplishment of a rhetorical nature, 
may properly claim some attention. However the reader may estimate this, 
let him not suppose, for a moment, that attention to the subject of accentua- 
tion is altogether needless or superfluous. Many words are distinguished 
from each other solely by the accent ; e. g. clfii I am, slpi I go ; itg who ? 
Tig or Tig someone ; o the (article), o ivhich ; JI.OTS when, nors at some time, etc. 
etc. And if such indications of distinction are not important for the adept 
in Greek, still they are very convenient for the learner, 

REMARK HL The written accentuation of the N. Test is designed to be 
conformed to the common laws of Greek accentuation. The age of this 
written accentuation, in some of the Mss. of the N. Test., cannot be ascer- 
tained with certainty. It is certain, however, that it is older than the inter- 
f unction of the same book. The writings of profane Greek authors were, as 
we have seen, accented to some extent before the Christian era. In the 4th 
century, Epiphanius speaks of the Sept. as furnished with various kinds of 
accents ; the doing of which he names ffit&iv xara HQOffwSiKv.* Possibly 
the N. Test, may, even at this period, have been written in like manner. 
But we have no certain account of its accentuation until Euthalius,, a dea- 
con of the church at Alexandria, about A. D. 464, published the first edi- 
tion of the Pauline epistles xaia arixovg. In his preface, still extant,f he 
speaks of making marks of distinction (uvuyviatnv}, and these %T nyoamolav, 
i. e. accentuation. This work of Euthalius, which he extended afterwards 
to the Acts and the Catholic Epistles, (probably to the whole of the N. T. 
also), whose <nl%ot j answered in general to our modem interpunction and 
were therefore valuable to readers, came soon into very extensive use ; so 
that, at least in the latter half of the fifth century, there must have been a 
great number of Mss. in circulation that were accented. 

REMARK IV. As the laws of accentuation never have been universally 
agreed upon in all their minutiae, (which is no more strange than the case of 
our own English accentuation), so, notwithstanding all that prosodists and 
grammarians have written, not a few points, and even the notation in re- 
spect to many particular words, remain under dispute down to the present 
hour ; e. g. Ids and t'Ss, numerals ending in -EFTJ? which are written -srrjg and 
-STJJS, XIJQV* and xj0vj, (polvi$ and qpowS, novg and noiiq, laikny and Ini- 
Ay>, d-'tiifttg and &M<pif, lyld-sia and egt&sla, (ivlmv and pviwif, flnov (Im- 
per.) and tmov, A/5s and i/Je, etc. It can be of but little importance to 
the sacred interpreter to settle these questions ; but the question whether 

* Hug, Einleit. in N. Test. I. 43; t In Gallandi Biblioth. Pat. X.p. 201. 
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fi or nevu (1 Cor. 3 : 14), IKI=TIVI or ty the article (1 Cor. 15 : 8), elfii I go 
or flftl / am (John 7 : 34, 36), rqa^oq course, or tQO%og wheel (James 3 : 6), and 
the like, be the true reading, of course has a connection with exegesis of 
some importance, and the accentuation must therefore depend on this, and 
cannot be settled in any other way. It is still disputed, also, whether the 
personal pronouns that are enclitic, should be so written after prepositions 
in all cases ; and we find high authorities for writing nttQu aov and TIUQU rov, 
IV juot and iv fjuot, npoc p and ngbg Ifis, etc. This question, however, is 
scarcely worth a serious investigation. Either usage is good ; at least, if 
authority can make it so. Even Kiihner, with his masterly talent at exhi- 
bition, has not steered clear of some perplexities, not to say contradictions, 
in his rules respecting accents. E. g. in 63. 4, he represents ' the cir- 
cumflex as arising only from the combination of two short vowels the first 
of which has the acute accent.' But what is the circumflex in Ti(ttn=itfuito, 
in <j>iAo)=qpdG>, etc. ? Is not the w here of and by itself long 1 ? Again, 
we have faumg, contr. IOTM?, according to rule ; but Gen. SO-TWOTO? contr. 
TTWTO?, although the full form (-wo-) has the accent on the latter of the two 
vowels. The truth seems to be here, that the law arising from the last syl- 
lable being short and the penult long, renders the circumflex necessary in 
spite of the other principle which respects the order of the accents. Other 
perplexities, also, the attentive reader will find, after all that has been done 
to elucidate the subject ; but this is not the place to discuss them. 

8. Signs or characters to aid the reader. 

(1) INTERPUNCTION. This consists of the comma and period, 
like our own ; and of the colon, which is a point just above the 
line (e. g. Ai'jw ) and answers to our colon and semicolon. 

NOTE 1. In many editions of Greek books, a point of the same shape 
and position as the period, is used in the room of a colon or semicolon, (e. g. 
in the Leipsic edition of Plato, in Bloomfield's N. Test., and many other books), 
in which case the following word has a small and not a capital letter, in or- 
der to show that a new sentence does not begin with it. This practice is 
to be regretted, as it tends to create confusion in the reader. The interro- 
gation point is our semicolon (;) and in recent editions of several authors 
the note of exclamation (!) is also introduced. 

NOTE 2. The history of the rise of interpunction is interesting to the critic, 
and may be satisfactorily traced, as it respects the N. Testament The ar//ot 
of Euthalius (see Rem. ILL above) consisted of short parts of sentences that 
were closely connected in sense, or of single words (as the case might be) 
that made sense by themselves, each of which was written in a line by itself 
(which was then called arl^og), so that the reader might never doubt where 
he should make his pauses ; e. g. Tit. 2:2. 

HPE2BTTA2 NH&AAIOT2 EINAI 

2EMNOT2 

2JI&PONA2 

TriAINONTA2 TH HI2TEI 
TH AT AIIH 
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IIPE2BTT1AA2 J12ATTJ12 
EN KATA2THMATI lEPOUPEIIEIS 

Mil AIABOAQT2 

MH JlINJl HOAASl AEASIAOTMENA2 
KAAOAIAASKAAOT2 

In this way was the N. Test, published by Euthalius ; and the work 
soon obtained great celebrity and a wide circulation, for this obviously 
answered nearly all the purposes of our modern system of interpunction. 
Moreover, that from the ail^oi thus arranged the interpunction of modern 
tunes came, can hardly be doubted. Parchment was too costly, in an- 
cient times, to permit book makers to leave for any great length of time 
more than one half of the page blank, as the method of writing iv ail%oiq 
obliged them to do ; and so the copyists or editors fell upon the simple 
and obvious device of writing the page nearly full, but of making a point 
(a cross, or some other sign), after each word that had stood, in older edi- 
tions, at the end of a ort^og. So the Codex Cyprius is written through- 
out But intelligent readers soon saw, that some of these points or signs 
ought to mark greater breaks in the sense than others ; and therefore they 
began to note them by appropriate and distinctive signs. Thus arose 
gradually the interpundion-system. The exact tune of its first rise cannot 
be definitely traced ; but we know thus much, viz., that in the 10th cen- 
tury a regular interpunction of the N. Test, was already in existence, and 
that it is to be met with occasionally in Mss. of the century preceding this, 
and perhaps even earlier. 

(2) DIASTOLE or HYPODIASTOLE. This is of the same form 
with the comma, and has the same place in the line ; but still it 
is used merely to mark certain words in order to distinguish them 
from others. 

E. g. o, n (neut. of oang) with a comma (diastole) between the two 
words, in order to distinguish them from on became ; so o, TS (from 05 
and TS\ not OTS 'when. Recent editions generally neglect the diastole, and 
print the words, formerly written with it, thus: o TI, o TS,- which seems 
to be much preferable, as no one can hesitate or be misled on account of 
this. 

(3) APOSTROPHE. All the short vowels (u excepted), when 
standing at the end of many words which frequently occur, and 
before another word beginning with a vowel, may suffer elision, 
i. e. may be dropped ; and their absence is then marked by a 
comma above the line (as roiu' for zouro), which in such a case 
is called apostrophe. 

NOTE 1. When a smooth mute comes by elision to be the last letter of a 
word with an apostrophe, and the next word has the rough breathing, 
that smooth mute becomes rough ; e. g. uno ou, with apostrophe <p' ou. 

NOTE 2. No uniformity or settled rule exists as to elision, and conse- 
quently as to the use of apostrophe. Mss., dialects, and editors differ; 
so do poetry and prose, the former taking far the greater liberty, and 
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sometimes eliding even the diphthong eu. In the N. Test, by the usage 
of Mss., , iW, ma, I'TJ, never suffer elision ; although they often do 
this hi other writings. As a general rule of the Greek language, words 
ending in v, monosyllables in a, i, o (gu excepted), and the prepositions 
TtQO and Ttsgl, never suffer elision. 

NOTE 3. The object of elision, in all cases of apostrophe, is to get rid 
of the hiatus in sound which occurs where two vowels immediately suc- 
ceed each other, and one of them has a breathing either rough or smooth. 

(4) CORONIS. The point called coronis is of the same form 
as the comma or apostrophe, and marks the union or mixture 
(xgaaig it is called) of two vowels in one sound, where one word 
ends and the next begins with a vowel usually short. 

NOTE 1. In this case, the, tioo vowels follow the usual laws of contraction ; 
both words are then written in one, and furnished with a coronis, in order 
to designate a contraction and union; e. g. rotfiu for T E/IM, TM for ia 
AA, eywda for syw oidoe, xayat for y.ui eya, etc. In the N. Test, this prac- 
tice is quite unfrequent. 

NOTE 2. The object of Crasis, (which is marked by the Coronis}, is the 
same in general as that of elision and apostrophe, viz., to get rid of hiatus 
between two vowels at the end of one word and the beginning of another. 
The coronis, however, stands over the middle of a composite word, (not 
at the end of a word, like apostrophe), and denotes contraction, not properly 
elision. 

NOTE 3. In classic Greek, particularly in epic poetry, crasis in reading 
(not in writing) is exceedingly common. It is then called synizesis (avvl- 
r)<n?, connecting together, i. e. aw /<). In eveiy page and almost every 
line of Homer something of this is necessary , but in what way these con- 
tractions are to be made, so far as pronunciation is concerned, oftentimes 
cannot well be determined. 



(5) PARAGOGIC NUN. The Greeks called it v 

i. e. Nun appended which sufficiently defines it. The object 
of it is the same as that of elision and crasis, i. e. to prevent 
hiatus. 

NOTE. In order to effect this, it is appended to the third persons of 
verbs ending in E or t, and to the Dat. plur. ending in ai. Hiatus, there- 
fore, must have been very disagreeable to a refined Grecian ear ; for no 
less than three expedients are practised in order to get rid of it. 

(6) IOTA SUBSCRIPT. This is used only in three of the im- 
proper diphthongs ; see $ 5. 4. Anciently it seems to have been 
pronounced, but afterwards to have become mute by usage ; and 
therefore it is subscribed, that the reader may be aware of this. 

Peculiarities. 

(1) OI/TCJ before a word beginning with a vowel, is commonly written 
OVTOJS. But here Mss. and editions differ, omtag being sometimes written 
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before consonants. The like principle applies to the writing of SXQI and 
a%Qig, of pexgi and /us/^sy but still, the like variations also exist 

(2) Several recent editors write the Sigma at the end of the first part 
of a composite word in the shape of g final; e. g. ugntQ, flgcpsga, etc. 
But where can this practice end ? Must we write fitogSorog, dvgat^g, 
laogaoog, etc.? The practice has not the authority of Mss. or ancient 
grammarians ; and it is condemned by Matthiae, Buttmann, Winer, Run- 
ner, and others, although Winer himself follows it. 

(3) Practice is different among different editors, as to writing various 
small words that come together as one, or separating them ; e. g. dioat 
and 8ia rl, SI'TISQ and il ntg, ovx IT* and OVXETI, etc. It is of little or no 
consequence which method is adopted, provided an editor is consistent 
with himself. 

10. Mutations of the Consonants. 

The delicate ear of the Greeks could not bear the harshness, 
which (as they estimated it) arose from the juxta-position of cer- 
tain consonants. From this source come nearly all the nume- 
rous changes, which consonants undergo in the Greek language. 
The mutes are the principal letters which undergo these changes. 

The subject itself of these changes is so deeply concerned with the 
forms that words assume in the course of declension, and even of com- 

position, that MINUTE AND THOROUGH ATTENTION TO IT IS ABSOLUTELY 

INDISPENSABLE, on the part of every one who intends to be able well and 
thoroughly to understand the laws and usages of Greek declensions and 
forms. 

I. Changes of Mutes before each other. 

The mutes are here subjoined for the aid of the reader, and 
classified for convenience' sake. 

123 

n x T smooth. 

|S y <T middle. 

cp i & rough, (also called aspirates). 

To avoid any misunderstanding it should be stated, that the perpendic- 
ular line of letters . under No. 1, is called the P class of mutes or the^rsf 
class, which are LABIALS ; under No. 2, the K or second class, which are 
PALATALS 5 under No. 3, the T or third class, which are LINGUALS. The 
quality of mutes refers to their being smooth, middle, or rough. Those of 
the same quality, therefore, are all such as are smooth, or middle, or rough, 
although they may be of different classes ; e. g. n, x, i are all of the same 
quality, i. e. all smooth, but they are, at the same time, of three different 
classes ; and so of the others. 

RULE I. It is a general principle (with very few exceptions), 
that mutes of the first and second class are not doubled ; nor do 
they immediately follow each other ; but when mutes come to- 
gether, the second of them must be of the T or third class. 
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NOTE. The mute t is the only one of all which it is very common 
to double; e. g. as in TOTTW. The aspirates are sometimes thrown to- 
gether ; but in such cases, the first of them is changed, as will be presently 
seen. A few cases exist like OTJIO?, xoxxog ; but such examples are against 
the general analogy. 

RULE 2. Mutes, in order to come together, must be of the 
same quality, i. e. smooth must be joined to smooth, middle to 
middle, and rough to rough ; and here the quality of the first 
mute is made to conform to that of the second. 



E. g. CTTTK, WKwg, ufiSo?, oydoo?, ax&og, 

NOTE 1. To express the rule in another w;y; t admits before it only 
7i, x, smooth mutes of the other classes ; d, only ft, y ; &, only cp, %. If by 
any cause in composition or declension, the second mute thus harmonized 
becomes changed as to quality, the other must also of course change its 
quality in like manner ; e. g. kma becomes epdofioq in the adjective form, 
the n going into /5 (middle mute) in order to conform to the quality of the 
following d which constitutes the adjective form of the word; so OXTW 
makes oydoog, etc. The x in &., however, is in all cases of composition 
immutable. To Rule 2, however, there are exceptions ; viz. 

RULE 3. The rough mutes will not bear to be repeated, but 
require a smooth mute of the same class before them. 

E. g. Santpta, not Saqxpca ; Bux%og, not JBw^og ; 3 AT&lg, not 3 A&&1$. 

RULE 4. The same principle is generally applied even to tho 
syllable that immediately precedes a rough mute ; for such sylla- 
ble must regularly (in case it has a mute) take a smooth one. 
Even the spiritus asper in this syllable becomes lenis. 

E. g. JisqptAijxK, not q,<pllri}ta ; xexwgyxa, not %t%(aor]Xtt ; Tft'qpo?, not $- 
qpo?, etc. So also l^w for /w (comp. Fut. ), where the smooth breath- 
ing is adopted because of the % hi the next following syllable. 

NOTE 2. The principle here laid down, however, is limited mostly to the 
syllables belonging to the mere root of a word, or to that and a preceding 
syllable, made by reduplication ; e. g. -loetptn (from &Qf(p-(o), xt%vtai (from #v-w). 
But additions at the dose of words, whether occasioned by flexion or deriva- 
tion, do not produce such an effect on preceding aspirates ; e. g. #tt<p-#ijv, 
<&a<f-&il<;, f/v-&i]i>. So in the Imper. ending -#i, as qxi-&t, ; in the ad- 
verbial endings ~&sv -fri ; in derivative words with a formative syllable 
commencing with &, as q>&l-&ca, root <I>OI ; and in the aspir. Perf. ending -a, 
when this letter is preceded by a P or K mute, as ts&aq>K. The anomalies 
are a few ; e. g. duw and Ttihjiui follow the general rule, even when they 
receive flexion endings beginning with &, as etv&tjv, trt^tjv. Moreover the 
Aor. 1 Pass. Imper., which would regularly be -&TI&I, makes -^ijrt, preserv- 
ing the first & as the characteristic of the tense. 

NOTE 3. Composite words are not subject to the general law, in regard 
to the preceding aspirate ; e. g. 
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RULE 5. A smooth mute before the rough breathing becomes 
aspirated ; e. g. V v> n t un' ov, etc. 

In the flexion of verbs, middle mutes may become aspirated ; but not else- 
where ; e. g. illoxa instead of 



II. Changes of Mutes before a. 

RULE 6. Of the first class, o admits before it only the smooth 
n sound ; of the second, only the smooth y. sound ; and the third 
is rejected before the or, which also rejects f=o$, because of the 
8 in it. 

NOTE 4. The meaning is, that before ff, the letters /5, g>, become n ; the 
letters y, %, become x ; and the third class (also ) are dropped. In the first 
case, when n precedes a (THT\ the two letters are of course written y/, as 
TvifHOTVJKTKi ', in the second, us is written , as in leSialsxato. 

NOTE 5. Examples of the rule are JUwiw, IEM/>CQ; 7i/3w, T^tyco; yQatqxo, 
ygtiyjKi; ntixa, yde'So) ; Ae/w, Aagw ; aielxrn, aifi$<a. Examples of dropping 
class third, are owfiaai (not acofieiTai) ; <Seo, cttrw (not adaca) ; nel&co, ndaa 
(not nsl&ffca) ; cpQu'^oi, qp^wtrw (not qp^w^craj). 

NOTE 6. If v precedes any letter of the third class of mutes, in such 
cases, it is also dropped with them ; and when a short vowel precedes the 
two letters thus dropped, that vowel becomes prolonged; i. e. s goes into si ; 
o into ov ; and short , t, v, become long ; e. g. tmsvda), andam ; Asowt for 
Mown ; Tiaai for TKXVKTI, ; ddxvvat for ddxvwiai, etc. See below, under 
Note 8. 

III. Changes of mutes before [*. 

RULE 7. Before JM, the first class of mutes assimilate. 
E. g. falna, isisifi-fjiat ; T^//3ta, iTQi(i-nai ; ygaqpw, ysyqun-nai. 

RULE 8. Before ,u, the second class of mutes become y. 



E. g. nitttti), nsjifoy-(uxi ; TEV^W, TSTsvy-pai, ; and so is/ro, ifijfw, Xsiiyposi. 
Some exceptions exist in the formation of nouns, as ax^}, s^, etc. 



RULE 9. Before p the third class of mutes go into o ; as also 
does C=0<?. 



E. g. UVVTW, ?}i'Vff-|Mt ; SQsidai, jjgsiff-fiui ; nd&o), nsrcfiff-fioii ; 
ifrrj<fi<r-pai. There are frequent departures from this in the epic and Ionic 
dialect, as ofyur/, I'dpsv, etc. 

IV. Peculiar changes in the third or T class of Mutes. 

RULE 10. When the third class come together, the first letter 
ofteii goes into a. 



E. g. ^jSa), jjff-&iiv ; nsi&a, ensur-d-ip, JISUT-TSOV. But forms of mere re- 
duplication, like ndn(o, 'Ai&lg, etc., are common in respect to the letter T. 

5 
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V. Changes of N. 

RULE 11. Before the P class of mutes, and also before i//=ncr r 
v goes into ft. 

E. g. in composite words, such as avpnuaxv), epfittMto, tn^qpfi^co, tppvxKf, 
where avv and sr are prefixed. 

NOTE 7. By the usual laws respecting v, the Greeks must have read tov 
narsfttt xai Tyv p^te^a as if written top, TIKTE^K xal T^ [trptQa ; and so gram- 
marians direct us to read. This usage, however, for those who are not to 
speak the language, is hardly worth the trouble that it costs. 

RULE 12. Before the K class of mutes, and also before =xo, 
the i> becomes a y in the written language ; but it is read as v, 
or ng nasal. 

E. g. /xotAe3, avyysvi]?, crvyxttlga, avyt-alvco. 

RULE 13. Before the liquids A, |W,0, the v is usually assimilated. 

E. g. ffvUsyu), S^SVK>, a-vgyln-Ho ; but also ev 



RULE 14. Before G the v is always dropped. 
E. g. avQjyla for avv^vylu. 

RULE 15. Before G the v is dropped in the course of declen- 
sion ; and in the composition of words, where a is followed by 
another consonant. 



E. g. al&cri (not alcSj'iTt); ffWTTjfice (not erworTjjiza) . Some exceptions oc- 
cur, as necpavcmi, I'Apj^, etc. ; but these are few. The preposition ev, more- 
over retains the v ; as EWotpos. The v in o-i/y assimilates before a ; as ow- 



RULE 16. Final v in verbs and Dat. plurals may be omitted or 
inserted, as the case may require, i. e. according as a consonant 
or a vowel immediately follows. 

VI. Changes to avoid the concurrence of too many consonants. 

RULE 17. As a general rule, three consonants, or (which is the 
same thing) one consonant and a double letter, cannot come to- 
gether, unless either the first or the last of them, or each of these, 
is a liquid, or a. 

NOTE 8. The letter most commonly dropped, in such cases, is <r followed 
by & in the flexion-syllables of verbs ; e. g. Tervqi&e instead of ihvqHr&e, 
TTSJiAe^at instead of nfnU%ff&ai, etc. In like manner v is sometimes 
dropped before i ; e. g. TSTVcpctTui instead of -isrvcpavTai, etc. See above, 
under Note 6. 

NOTE 9. Examples of three consonants together, when the first or the 
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last of them is a. liquid, are nsp(p&sls, wfajgos, alff%gog, etc. In like manner 
y may stand before a K-sound ; e. g. TE/Sa)=T^xorta, and sounded as livxata. 

NOTE 10. In compounding words this rule is not observed, in cases 
where the observation of it would obscure the etymology ; e. g. exmixo, sx- 
etc. 



GENERAL REMARK. Letters of the same organ, or of the same power, are the 
ones which are usually exchanged for each other. Thus in the different dialects, 
all classes of the mutes are sometimes exchanged for each other ; and so are the 
liquids with each other; the double letters with the kindred single ones; a with 
the linguals (particularly oo with TT); so go with pp, etc. Beyond these general 
principles the changes do not ordinarily extend ; and even here., the law of ex- 
change is far from being universal. .. Grammars which trea.t of the dialectical 
forms, will give particulars. 

$11. Doubling and transposition of the Consonants. 

(1) The liquids are most frequently doubled, especially in epic 
poetry ; and, next to these, the mute T, and the sibilant <r. In the 
common language, moreover, words beginning with p always 
double this letter, when they receive an accession at the beginning. 

E. g. glitra), sgginTov ; otTioggqw?, from JTO and ^s<. Yet in the N. Test 
this is not unfrequently omitted ; e. g. EQtt^dlff&jjv, eguvTurs, etc. 



(2) Transposition sometimes takes place, when a mute, origin- 
ally separated from a liquid by a vowel, brings that liquid into im- 
mediate conjunction with it. 

E. g. xQttSlv) for xocQdla ; ti&vt]Ktt (root -Q-av), transposed &va ; sitQa&ov 
root 7re#, transposed ngu &. In such cases the vowel of the transposed 
syllable is not unfrequently changed, as in the last example. 

$12. Changes of the Vowels. 

(1) EXCHANGE or VOWELS. The cases in which vowels are ex- 
changed for each other, are very numerous ; and they are so vari- 
ous that no general laws regulating them all can well be made out. 
The student can fully learn them only from usage. 

He may easily find that jteQ&ta, hi its derivatives, goes into 'srtget&ov and 
nsnoQ&a ; and so of many others, more or less irregular ; but why these 
changes were originally made, lies at present beyond our knowledge, ex- 
cepting that analogies of other languages afford the like examples, e. g. do, 
did; give, gave; Germ, geben, gab, etc. 

(2) CHANGE OF QUANTITY. A second change of vowels is that 
which arises from lengthening or shortening them into the cor- 
responding long or short vowels or diphthongs. In this case e 
commonly goes into i> (rarely ??), and o into ov (rarely w). 

(3) A great part of the differences between the several dia- 
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lects of Greece, consists in the different vowels which they em- 
ploy to write and speak the same word. 

A minute account of these belongs only to lexicons and grammars de- 
signed for the classics. 

13. Elision and Contraction of the Vowels. 

(1) We have seen, in 10, what changes the Greeks intro- 
duced among their consonants, and how frequently they omitted 
some of them, in order to avoid sounds disagreeable to their ears. 
From the like source originated the elision and contraction of 
their vowels, when there was a concurrence of so many, or of 
such, as made a sound unpleasant to them. 

The laws of these contractions, given in the sequel, are veiy general : 
but they do not reach every case. The lexicons give the necessary infor- 
mation as to anomalous particulai's. 

(2) ELISION of vowels is very common in Greek, and has al- 
ready been treated of in 8. 3. 

(3) CONTRACTION OP VOWELS. This is.divided into two kinds, 
viz. proper and improper. 

I. Proper contraction is the union of two vowels into one 
sound which preserves them both. 

E. g. t in EI vf i in y a a in a 

o i 01 (a t I 1 I 

a t a v i w (v v does not contract.) 

II. Improper contraction is of various kinds. It takes place : 
(1) When two vowels are combined in one long kindred 

vowel. 

1. a o 1 4. 8 in ; 7. o o\ 

2. o a > in w (ov) 5. s 8. o s > in ow. 

3. o t) ) 6. s tt 9. 8 o ) 



E. g. (1) rifidofisv Tiftcopsv. (2)al86(X aldu; (islgovag, fifl^ovg. (3)jtucr- 
S (iiff&cars. (4) itl%m !#;. B ut (5) when a vowel precedes - it 
contracts into , as in xisiu xUa, vyisn vyi&. (6) noift nolm. (7) /itor- 
fl-oojuaj' [wr&pZfisv. (8) fila&os-^iilff&ov. (9) noiiopw noiovfunv. 

(2) Improper contraction takes place, when a long vowel 
or diphthong ejects a short vowel, which either precedes or fol- 
lows it. 



E. g. 

Ae ; and so before the diphthongs, as qp/As'/jc 'q>il%?i cpitiov (pdov, ipt- 
Isoifu (pdolfii, ankoui ujiicu, etc. But let the reader note, that the rule 
is not without exceptions, e, g. juicr#oj?T purdiuTe, where .the contraction 
is brought about in another way, i. e. according to No. 1. (3) above. The 
particular diversities in the mode of contraction must be learned by prac- 
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tice. In respect to w, the short vowel must precede it in order to apply 
the rule ; except in the Ace. of some nouns in Dec. IEL, as ij^wa IJ 



(3) Also, when the short vowels , , u, placed before another 
vowel, eject it and become long. 



1. a s \ . . - 5, v 

o - > into a , 

2. w I 6. v a( . . 

' / - > into v. 

3. I a \ . . _ 7. v 



. a > mto I Q 

4. I s J 8. v tj 

E. g. (1) xlflOtS Tlfia. (2) Tt^BTJTS UjUI. (3) JroJUtt? TTOJU?. (4) 

olg. (5) i x &vig ?##i'e. (6) l x &vag l x &vg. (7) isivno A&vzo. (8) 
SeixrvjjTat detxf inai, and so in verbs in -t//t. 

(4) Another mode of improper contraction is, when a simple 
vowel precedes a diphthong, and unites with the first letter of it 
according to the rules already given ; and then, if the last letter 
of the diphthong be *, it is subscribed in case the preceding 
vowel admits of it, otherwise the last letter of the original diph- 
thong is rejected. 

1. ' ) . ^ 3. 01 into w 6. s ov ) . . 

o '' > mto . > into ov. 

2. a si J * 4. ov ta 7. o ov ) 

5. s at rj 

E. g. (1) Tf/uj7g Ttjuws. (2) rifiasi Tt^w. (3) r^aotfti iifitafii. (4) Tt- 
(juxavrifim. (5) Twrisui TWJITJ;. (6) jroieouffi. Trotovat. (7) (iia&oavai 
fiicr&ovffi. In contracted verbs more vowels than the above rule contem- 
plates would sometimes come together in the full forms, and then a double 
contraction takes place, first of the flection ending, and then of this with 
the vowel of the root ; e. g. noie-ftxi, nots-rj, TIOIJI ' snote-so, enois-ov, 
eitoiov. The longer forms are the ancient ones ; and even they themselves 
are abridged by omitting the ir in the primitive 2 pers. sing, passive ; e. g. 
the oldest forms were as nois-svai, snois-svo, etc. See 6, Note 5 for the 
omission of the er; also 10. Note 8. 

(5) Peculiar and anomalous are a few contractions, viz. 

(1) o 77 into ot. (2) o Et into 01. (3) 01 into ov. 

E. g. (1) [ii(r&6y (iHT&o'i. (2) fiicr&oBi (iia&o'l. (3) (iiff&osiviiuT&ovv ; 
but this last comes from the old form ^la&otv. 

NOTE 1. The attentive reader will of course perceive, that some of the 
above rules or principles of contraction are seemingly at direct variance 
with each other; e. g. in No. 2 we have a rule, that long vowels or diph- 
thongs eject short vowels both before and after them, (and the extent of this 
grammarians do not even attempt to define), while in No. 3 we find short 
vowels ejecting long ones in some cases. Again, in No. 4 we find that 
short vowels coming before a diphthong, coalesce with its first letter and 
frequently subscribe or reject its second, while the diphthongs are said in 
No. 2 to throw out the short vowel. Moreover, the contractions hi No. 5 
are manifestly discrepant from those hi both Nos. 2,4. The amount of 
the whole is, that all the different methods of contraction are practised, 
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these on one set of words (e. g. contract verbs), those on another (e. g. 
nouns, etc. of Dec. L, TLj or in.) Usage only can familiarize the learner 
with the different cases. Still, it should be noted, that ONLY IN VERY TEW 

CASES nOES THE SAME CONCOURSE OF VOWELS CONTRACT IN DIFFERENT 

WAYS ; viz. E into ij and , and o si into ot and ov. The indefinite rule 
in No. 2 may be rendered somewhat more definite by the remark, that the 
contractions there designated belong mainly to contract verbs; as do those 
also in Nos. 4, 5. 

NOTE 2. The accent is not to be placed on a contracted syllable, un- 
less one of the syllables contracted possessed it before contraction; e. g. 
aoiSt'i, w3>; (still oxytone). But if one of the contracted syllables had the 
accent, then it is retained and written as circumflex, i. e. if the first sylla- 
ble was accented and quantity permits, as jdoo?, nlovs ; or, in case the 
second syllable is accented, as acute, e. g. ioraos, smug. 

REMARKS. The Attic very generally (but not always even where it was 
practicable) made use of the contracted forms, in cases such as the above ; 
the Ionic of the uncontracted ones. Moreover, the student must under- 
stand, that these rules do not reach every individual case of contraction in 
the Greek language. Particulars are given in good lexicons ; the most 
important of them, however, will be mentioned hereafter under declen- 
sions, etc., where they occur. 

In Greek poetry, contraction (by synizesis) is to be made by the reader, 
in veiy numerous cases, where none is made in writing ; see 8. 4. Note 3. 

In a very few cases, contraction causes the accent to be shifted, as atg- 
yog, aqyog ; and in some others, the long quantity of contracted syllables 
is by Usage short. The lexicons give the necessary information. 

, $ 14, Syllabication. 

(1) The general rule is, that a syllable ends with a vowel ; 
but the final syllable may end with either a vowel, or with v, p, 
or ff. 

(2) But syllables in the midst of a word often end with a con- 
sonant. E. g. 

(a) Where the same letter is doubled; as ctA-lo?, &/*-[iog, etc. (&) 
Where a consonant comes after a liquid ; as I'A-xo), ot(t-q>l, xag-nog, etc. 
(c) Where a smooth mute precedes a rough one ; as 2an-(p(a, Bdx-%og, etc. 

NOTE. Recent grammarians prescribe a division of syllables to be made 
in such a way, that to the succeeding syllable must be attached all con- 
curring consonants which can begin a word in Greek. Consequently, in 
printing books, we must divide words at the end of a line thus: o-ySoog, 
y~d(isv,iv-(f&stg t ya-fifigog, etc. But the ancient inscriptions follow no 
such rule ; and Kuhner says, it has no internal grounds of support and is 
contrary to reason. The whole matter is plainly one of mere conven- 
ience ; and very little if any regard is due to such prescriptions. The 
best way in printing or writing 'Greek, is to divide it in such a way as that 
we can pronounce the syllables in the easiest manner. 



PART II. 

GRAMMATICAL FORMS AND FLEXIONS. 



$ 15. Parts of speech. 

Logically considered we may divide speech into subject or ob- 
ject, i. e. nouns ; predicate, i. e. verbs ; and circumstances and re- 
lations, i. e. particles. But a much more convenient division, for 
grammatical purposes, is into noun, pronoun, article; verb, par- 
ticiple, adjective ; adverb, preposition, conjunction, and inter- 
jection. 

NOUNS. 

$16. Gender of Nouns. 

(1) This is divided into masculine, feminine, and neuter; 
which are designated by the prepositive article o, 17, TO. 

(2) No universal rules can be given respecting gender, which 
will be of much real use to the student. Of course the names of 
males, rational and irrational, are generally masculine ; of females, 
and also of trees, plants, cities, towns, and countries, feminine. 

NOTE. Even these laws are far from being universal ; e. g. TO yvvaiov 
woman, TO (jtsiqaxiov youth, TO vexog child, TO uvdQomodov slave, all of the neu- 
ter gender. So also the names of many places, trees, plants, etc., are mas- 
culine ; e. g. ol ftthnnoi Philippi, o g>oin the palm-tree, etc. 

(3) A large class of nouns are IniKoivot (epicoene), i. e. com- 
mon both to the masc. and fern, gender, because they are designa- 
tions of a generic nature, and include both species under them. 

E. g. o and ?; Oeog, o and ?/ ayysios, o and 97 fiovg, etc. 

17. Number. 

(1) The Greeks have three numbers, singular, dual, and plural, 
in the declension of nouns, pronouns, the article, adjectives, par- 
ticiples, and verbs. 

But the dual number is not employed at all in the N. Test. ; was not used 
in the Aeolic dialect ; is rare inthe later Greek writers ; and is dropped alto- 
gether hi modern Greek. It appears never to have been much hi popular 
usage ; for it is but imperfectly developed, having only two appropriate 
forms in nouns, etc. ; and only so many, or even less, in most of the tenses 
of verbs. 
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<> 18. Declension and Case. 

(1) Declension of nouns means a change in their form, in order to 
designate the different relations in which they stand to other words. 
The different changes made for this purpose, are called CASES. 

(2) There are usually reckoned, at present, three declensions 
in Greek ; the first and second are parisyllabic, i. e. none of the 
forms exceed the number of syllable's in the ground-form,* the 
third is imparisyllabic. 

Originally, as we shall see in the sequel, there appears to have been but 
one declension hi Greek. In process of time, however, such changes took 
place in regard to certain classes of nouns, that they were arranged under 
different and distinct declensions. The leading ground of distinction or 
division is the forms of t he dual and plural. When these are the same, how- 
ever diverse the singular forms may be (e. g. as in Dec. L) , they are ranged 
under one category. 

(3) THE CASES are usually reckoned to be five. The place of 
an Ablative is supplied by the Gen., and sometimes by the Dative. 

Properly speaking, and in accordance with the definition given above, 
there are generally but three cases in Greek, viz. Gen. Dat. and Ace. ; oc- 
casionally the Vocative assumes a varied form. The Nom. and Voc. are 
called independent cases (casus recti); the Gen. Dat. and Ace., are named 
oblique cases (casus obliqui). 

(4) The declensions are distinguished from each other, partly 
by their endings in the ground-forms, partly by the endings of 
their oblique cases in the singular ; but principally by the different 
forms of the dual and plural. 

Table of declension endings. 



Sing. Dec 


.1. Dec. II. Dec. III. 


Nom. 


% , a 


% S 


og Neut. ov 


S 


Gen. 


^s^e 


ow 


ov 


og (tag) 


Dat. 


y <$ 


w 


t 


Ace. 




av 


ov 


a or v. Neut. like the Nom, 


Voc. 


n 


e Neut. ov 





Dual. 


- 


N. A. V. 


B 




to 





G. D. 


aiv 




ow 


oiv 


Plur. 




Nom. 


at 




ot Neut. a 


sg Neut. 


Gen. 


(ov 




tov 


(OV 


Dat 


wig 




otg 


fflV (ffl) 


Ace. 


as 




ovg a 


otg a 


Voc. 


Kl 




oi> a 


g ' ( 



The ground-form is the Nom. singular. 
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<> 19. General principles of declension. 

(1) The Gen. plural throughout ends in -wi/. 

(2) The Dat. singular has an Iota, subscript in the two first de- 
clensions, and written in the line in the third. 

(3) The Voc. is mostly like the Nominative. 

(4) All neuters have the Norn., Ace., and Voc. alike ; and in 
the plural these cases always end regularly in -. 

NOTE 1. GROUND OF THESE SIMILARITIES, (a) The present Dec. ffl. ap- 
pears to have been formed out of nouns originally ending in a consonant, 
or in f or v ; Dec. II., of those which ended in o ; and Dec. I., out of those 
which ended in a. (6) The original mark of the Gen. SINGULAR was 5 pre- 
ceded by o=og. (c) The characteristic of the Dat. was "i. (d) The Ace. 
was marked by r ; which, when preceded by a, was frequently dropped, 
(e) The Voc. was either the same as the Nom., or else the simple root; as 
euphony might decide. 

PLURAL. (/) Nom. character -s ; in Dec. I. II. the $ has fallen out, and 
the E is changed into t, in order to unite with the preceding a and o thus 
making -ai -01. (g) The original Gen. plur. was -rov added to the Nom. -tg 
=ff<n>v. Omitting the o- ( 6. Note 5), we have in Dec. HI. -awv, which is 
contracted into -tov, as xoQux-iawv, xogax-Eav, xoodx-wv ; and so in Dec. L, 
the -KIV being joined with the vowel a, the latter coalesces, as (tovaatav, 
-pova&v ; in Dec. EL, for loyu-oiv we have bo'/ow. (h) The Dat. plural adds 
i or -iv to the Nom. -rg; as xvv-ss, Kvv-tai (v). In Dec. I. EL the old 
Dat. plur. was povaotiffi(v), Xoyoi<n(v) often this form occurs in Homer, in 
the Doric, etc. where the E in -?? (the common plur. ending) becomes t, 
so as to unite in a diphthong with the a of Dec. I. and the o of Dec. EL 
(i) The Ace. plur. adds g to the endings (a or v) of the Sing., and so makes 
-a? -vg. But v before o- falls out of course ( 10. R. 6), and -ag is adopted 
in its room. In Dec. I. H the falling out of the v is compensated by pro- 
longing the preceding vowels ; as fiovaavq -/toi'tra?, loyovg -hoyov?. 

DUAL, (j) The Nom. Ace. and Voc. had originally the end-character -s. 
In Dec. I. II. this combines with the preceding vowel ; thus fiovaus -fiovau 
( 13. 3. 1), loyoe -tiyto, ( 13. 1. 8). (k) The Gen. and Dat. add -iv to the 
root ; e. g. [tovaa-iv, loyo-iv. Li Dec. III. the o in -oiv seems to be a 
mere union-vowel for the sake of euphony. 

These hints respecting the old forms in the declension of nouns, (my lim- 
its forbid any more than hints), may help the student to explain the analo- 
gies hi the declensions, as stated above. The older the Greek, the more 
traces of these forms are to be found. They will serve to explain many 
things, moreover, in relation both to the quantity of syllables, and the accen- 
tuation of them ; as will be seen in the sequel. It needs but little investi- 
gation, in view of the statements just made, in order to see that originally all 
the declensions were substantially but one. Further developments of this 
principle will be made in the remarks on each declension. 

NOTE 2. To nouns of all declensions the ARTICLE is often attached. As 
the phases of this are uniform; as they belong alike to all the declensions; 

6 
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and as it is often convenient to decline by employing the article ; it is here 
inserted for the convenience of the learner. 

Sing. Plural. Dual. 
Nom. o ij TO 

1VT Jt ' ' ' 

N. A. TW T TW 

G. D. io~iv luiv 



Gen. iov ii\q 
Dat. TO> TJ? TW 

ACC. 10V 11]V 10 



ot ai ia 

riov 

wig 

TOV? tag ia 



20. First Declension. 



(1) Nouns fern, ending in -a -??, and nouns masc. ending in 
-? -???, belong to Dec. I. 

Pi'obably the original ending of this Dec. was ? ; the being a mark of 
gender, and the a vowel of the root. In process of time the fern, nouns 
threw off the $, while the masc. ones retained it. The and ij endings 
seem to be variations by reason of dialects, euphony, etc. ; and so in respect 
to -a? -jjs. 



PRINCIPLES OF DECLENSION, (a) In the dual and plural, 
all nouns are declined in the same way. 

(6) In the singular, all nouns ending in -ti preserve it uni- 
formly ; and the like do all in -, when a vowel or Q precedes 
this -. In other cases with the - ending, the Gen. and Dat. 
take n ; but the Ace. and Voc. retain the . 

Exceptions. A few nouns in. -a, of Doric origin, preserve the - un- 
changed, even when it is not preceded by the letters just mentioned ; e. g. 
alula -s, *di'idot -s, and so of a few other proper names. 

(c) All masc. nouns in -tag -js make the regular Gen. in ov 
(like Dec. II.) 

Exceptions. A few common nouns and a considerable number of proper 
names in -0$, specially contracts in -?, make the Doric Gen. in - ; e. g. 
non^oiiola?, Gen. -a, BOQQIX? -K, Sanavaq -, etc. This form of proper 
names is frequent in the N. Testament. 

(d) The dual and plural of all masc. nouns here, as already 
noted, are the same as those, of the fem. ones. In the singular, 
all nouns in -e preserve the a throughout, the Gen. sing, and 
plur. excepted. But nouns in -??e preserve the j only in the 
Dat. and Accusative singular, elsewhere conforming to the model 
in -s, excepting in some Vocatives. 

NOTE. The Voc. of nouns in -TJ$ is made by -, (1) When the Nom. ends 
hi -IT/?, as (jia&hrfa [in$ srix. (2) In the case of verbals and patronymics 
ending in -?? ; e. g. /ia^sr^nj? (from ysca^sjQSca), yetaftsTga. niqaris, JlsQ- 
(rci, a Persian. With these exceptions, the Voc. preserves the 7] of the Nom. 
ending throughout ; as ' 
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(e) When the ending -a (*?) is immediately preceded by * or a, 
the usual contraction takes place in a few cases, and the end-syl- 
lable then takes a circumflex throughout. 



E. g. yuiei) (a), yati) -ijg, etc.; pvaa, fivix -c, etc. ; IE^/UE'OS, 'Egpig -ov, 
etc. ; Bogsag, Boggag -a (Doric), etc. For this last contraction, see 13. 
TL 1. No. 5. But the numher of such contracted forms is very small. 

(3) The following Paradigms will exhibit the varieties of the 
first declension. 



Sing. 
Nom. 
Gen. 
Dat 
Ace. 
Voc. 

Dual. 
N.A.V. 
G. D. 

Plur. 
Nom. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Ace. 
Voc. 



No.1.,5, 

Tip] 



MJ 
rtp]v 

Tip] 



Tifiaiv 
ti-fjiai 

TlfiUV 



Tt ( U? 

tt^ai 



(fdla 
(pdlag 
cpdia 
(filluv 



vsavov 



No. 3.j% No. 4. t h No. 5.0, No. 6. o, No. 7. 6, 
fiovaa 
povayg 

JUOWTJ 

(iOVffttV 

(J.OVISK 



<pdla 
cpdlaiv 

(filial 
cpditav 



(pdiag 



nttgu 

ndga 
nslgaiv 

nilgai 
nstguv 
niiQttig 



(lOll 



ffCt 



Itovtraig 
(iovcrag 



vsuvictv 
veavla 

vsavla 
viavlatv 

VfttVlKl 
VfttVlKIV 

vsavluig 

vtuvlag 

vsavlut 



nQOCpijictg 



Sing. No.8.6", No. 9. d, No.10,d, No.ll.,}, No.12.^, No.l3.o', 



Nom. 

Gen. 

Dat. 

Ace. 

Voc. 



Aryeldov 



'AtQsldtjv 



Bogyixg 
Bogyix 
Bogya 
Boqqnv 



Ageia 



yalijg 

ytf 



ya'ki] 



jiv(uuc)-ix 



{lV(f 

pvuv 



NOTE 1. Remarks on the. Paradigms. (!) Nos. 1 4 exhibit the princi- 
ples of declension as stated in text 2. 6 above. (2) Nos. 5 8 exemplify 
the principles ia text 2. c. d and Note, by turning to which the reader will 
see why Nos. 6, 7, make the Voc. in -a, while in No. 8 the Voc. preserves 
the 17 of the Nominative. (3) Nos. 9, 10, exhibit the Doric Gen. sing., as 
shown in text 2. c. Exc. (4) Nos. 11 13 exhibit the method of declining 
the few contracts which belong to Dec. I. text 2. e. The full form is so 
plain that it needs not to be exhibited. The dual and plural contracted are 
regular, and are circumflexed throughout on the ultimate ; e. g. fiva, 
pvcii, fivfav, pvetig, pvag, jwrcte. 



NOTE 2. By turning back to 19. Note 1, the reader will find, under the 
account of the formation of the different cases, the ancient forms of words, 
which solve at once most of the apparent anomalies in quantity and accen- 
tuation. E. g. the universally circumflexed Gen. plural comes from the 
old Gen. -awv, contracted -tov; the Gen. and Dat. of oxytones, with a cir- 
cumflex, are accounted for by a reference to the old forms which have 
been abridged, viz. -ej, -*, and -yog, -qi, which, when contracted, make 
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-or?, -a, and -77?, -y. The Zong quantity of -a in the dual, and in the end- 
ings -e, etc., is accounted for in the like way, i. e. by a contraction. For 
full information, I must remit the reader to Kiihner's Grammatik, I. , 256 seq. 

NOTE 3. ACCENTUATION, The apparent anomalies have already been 
mentioned, viz. the Gen. plural always with a circumflex, on the ultimate, 
and the Gen. and Dat. of all numbers marked in the same way when the 
noun is oxytone. For the rest, the general rule is : The accent remains on 
the syllable where it rests in the ground form, so long as the general principles 
of accentuation allow it. The meaning is, that the mere change of quantity 
in an end-syllable will not shift the place of the accent ; e. g. noUTt)?, Voc. 
nollm, (not noli-ia because the final - here is short, although, if mere 
quantity were regarded, this last accentuation would be allowable). 

N. B. The particulars of dialectic variations, and the special laws of quantity 
and accentuation, must be sought for in the larger grammars, as a full exhibition 
of them would be foreign to the appropriate design of the present -work. 



<> 21. Second Declension. 

(1) In common Greek this ends in -off masc. and feminine, 
and -ov neuter. 

Besides these simple forms, there are some contracted ones which are 
ranged under this Dec. ; also some nouns in -wg and -un>, which constitute 
the so called Attic Dec. II. ; as will be seen below. 



Sing. N. 1. 6, 


Nora. 


Ao'/o? 


Gen. 


Ao/ov 


Dat 


koyw 


Ace. 


\byov 


Voc. 


hoys (-05) 


Dual. 




N. A. V. 


loya 


G. D. 


\byoiv 


Plur. 




Nom. 


loyoi 


Gen. 


loyav 


Dat. 


hoyoiq 


Ace. 


Aoyovg 


Voc. 


hbyoi/ 



No. 2. {/, No. 3. TO, 


v^ao? 
vfoov 
vrjcrw 


avxov 
erx/xou 
vrvxca 


VljffOV 

* / \ 
vyffs (-og) 


CTUXOV 
ffVXOV 


f 


avxta 


VJJffOlV 


avxow 


VljffOt 

vqawv 
vr\aoig 


avxa 
crvxcov 
avxoig 
aiixa 


vfjffot 


OVXK 



NOTE 1. The old Gen. seems to have been, first of all -oo?, then (drop- 
ping the <r) -oo, and thence -ov comes by contraction. The Epic has -oio ; 
the Doric, w ; both derived in like manner. 

NOTE 2. The original Dat. plural was -owrt ; which is still common in 
Epic and Ionic. 

NOTE 3. The Voc. in this declension is often like the Nom. ; in some 
words it is always so, specially among the Attics. Voc. &te occurs in Matt. 
27: 46, but <&sog is nearly universal in all writers. 
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NOTE 4 A few neuters of this Dec. are oxytone; e. g. (JvyoV, msqov, etc. 



<> 22. Contracts of Dec. II. 

(1) Only a small number of words in -off -ov pure, i. e. pre- 
ceded by or o, have a form contracted according to the usual 
rules (see $ 13)^ and then regularly declined. 



Sing. No. 


1.6, ^ 


Nom. 


n).6og 


Ttlovg 


Gen. 


srioov 


nioi 


Dat. 


3iAow 


7T>lw 


Ace. 


nioov 


Triow 


Voc. 


Trios 


TlioV 


Dual. 






N. A. V. 


TT/lo&J 


Jllft) 


G. D. 


n)i6oiv 


itlolv 


Plur. 






Nom. 


7tioot> 


nidi 


Gen. 


nioiav 


nlav 


Dat. 


niooig 


nlolg 


Ace. 


nlioovg 


nlovg 


Voc. 


n&oot 


niol 



No.! 



o<rrsov 



OUTOV 

OffTW 
'offTOW 
3 OffTOVV 



oatoiv 

3 0<TTU 
3 OffTOJV 



oaxsa 



NOTE 1. Anomalies here occur in accentuation; (a) The contracted 
dual Nom. etc. is jriw, 'OCTM, i. e. it takes only the acute, although we should 
of course expect the circumflex srlw, 'oorai. (6) Compounds with nlovs 
and vQvg accent the penidt throughout, (c) Some adjectives in -so? -ovg, 
although pro-paroxytone, take a circumflex on the ultimate of the con- 
tracted forms ; e. g. xQiiasog, xyvaovg. But it is a general law in respect to 
these endings, when they are contracted either in nouns or adjectives, that 
they take a circumflex on the contracted syllable. 



NOTE 2. In the N. Test, vcoq is declined as being of Dec. in. through- 
out ; viz. vovg, voog, vo'L', etc. So in some of the later Greek writers and 
ecclesiastical fathers: The same is the case with nlovg, Gen. 71X00$, etc. 



23. Attic forms of Dec. H. 

(1) These are made by substituting w for o or ot>, in all cases 
where the latter would occur in the usual form of declension in 
-og-ov; o) is also put for the usual neuter plural ending -a; and 
Iota in the end-syllable is subscribed, whenever it would occur 
in the usual mode of declension. The rest remains unchanged. 
As examples we may take taeu = Xo5, and txvfoyewv = 
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Sing. Wo. 1. o, No. I. to, 


Nom. 


has 


'ttl'W/SWJ' 


Gen. 


ism 


avwysw 


Dat. 


isoJ 


otvciiyfco 


Ace. 


isav (r-w) 


'avKiystov 


Voc. 


Xscu? 


' avwysav 


Dual. 






N. A. V. 


Isco 


'avcaysoi 


G. D. 


le<av 


uvwyEotv 


Plur. 






Nom. 


hi>) 


ctvwysw 


Gen, 


h&v 


' avwysmv 


Dat 


tao>S 


3 f 

ajHaytbig 


Ace. 


hug 


3 avwysco 


Voc. 


AJW 


^avaysco 



NOTE 1. Only a small number of words are declined in this manner, even 
by the Attics ; and moreover, where this form exists among them, the com- 
mon forms in -og -ov are mostly in use at the same time. The peculiar 
forms of this Attic Dec. seem to have arisen from contraction ; thus Aog 
Awj, avwyaov uvcaycov. For the sake of ease and euphony in pronounc- 
ing, the s was thrown in before -w -<av. The irregularity of the Attic form, 
both in declension and accentuation, is remarkable. 

NOTE 2. A number of nouns (masc. and fern.) make their Ace. in - in- 
stead of ~oav, as is noted in the Ace. of No. L The Gen. of such forms,' hi 
Homer, is -wo. 

NOTE 3. The singularity of the accentuation is, that proparoxytones (e. g. 
av(ays(av) preserve then- accent unchanged throughout, (contrary to the usual 
laws of tone); and also that the Gen. sing, of oxytones retains the acute on 
the ultimate (e. g. tew), where we might expect the circumflex. See 7. 
Note 2. It would seem that the Attic Gen. -co, and the w generally as here 
employed, were not practically long in quantity. 

NOTE 4. The neuter plural -to seems to be a contract of -w. But the 
accentuation has no respect to this. 



24. Third Declension. 

(1) The peculiarity of this Declension, as it now develops itself, 
is, that the ground-form or Nom. case exhibits, in only a few in- 
stances, the real form of the original root. The addition of s as a 
sign of masc. or fern, gender in most cases ; the prolongation of 
the final vowel of the root in many others ; and lastly the omis- 
sion of a final consonant in some neuter nouns; (and all this in 
order to make out the present ground forms) ; conceal the origi- 
nal root by the changes which they occasion. But the Gen. sin- 
gular resumes and develops the original form of the root ; and 
this form may therefore be easily known by merely subtracting -os 
from this Genitive. 
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NOTE. The addition of the gender-sign, g, and the change of quantity in 
the end-vowel, belong only to masc. and fern, nouns ; but the omission of 
final consonants of the root, takes place occasionally here in nouns of all 
genders. The neuter Norn., however, for the most part exhibits simply the 
pure root, or at least this root with some slight changes. 

FOKMATION OF THE NoM. CASE. 

(2) NOUNS MASC. AND FEMININE may be divided into three dis- 
tinct classes as to the manner of forming the Nom. case, when the 
root ends with a consonant, (a) Those which add s (the gen- 
der-sign) to it. (6) Those which prolong a final * or o of the 
root, i. e. change them into n and (a. (c) Those which preserve 
the root unchanged in the Nominative. 

(a) The Nom. takes the additional s, when the original root 
ends in either of the mutes ; also in many cases when it ends in 
v or VT. 

(1) When the root ends in either of the mutes ; then these mutes undergo the 
respective changes before the g, which are indicated in 10. R. 6. . 

E. g. (a) In roots with final n, /?, or q>, only n can be admitted before 5; 
so that we must have AoeUui/; (y>=7ig), hulkan-og' #ivy/, #aXt'/3-os * xaifj- 
hip, xctT^htp-og. (6) In roots with x, y, %> OIU y x can ^ e sounded; so xo- 
g|(|=x), xoQax-og' qp>lo, tploy-cg' tVu|, ovv%-og. (c) The T class, 
i. e. T, 5, &, are thrown out; as quag, qpwr-o?' A/t7t?, iafindd-og' xoQvg, 
xoQv&-6g. In all these cases, the Gen. (subtracting -og) gives the original 
form of the root, and the Nom. shows what effect the final supervening $ 
has upon that form. 

NOTE. When the root ends in -A, the g is merely added ; as alg, ai-og. 

(2) When the root ends in -v or -VT, hi many cases the g is added. When 
this is done, the v is in general simply thrown out without further change ; 
but -VT is not only thrown out, but the end-vowel of the root is prolonged 
as a compensation, hi case it was short. 

E.g. $lg,Qiv6g' 8s}.(plg,ddq>iv-og' (i long throughout); ytyag,ylyuvT-os' 
odovg, odovT-og, (vowels lengthened in the Nom.) 

NOTE. There is no fixed rule to determine hi all cases when a Nom. (with 
a root in -v or VT) will be formed in this way, or when in the way of merely 
prolonging the final vowel of the root and retaining the v ; see (6) below. 
But the general principles are, that (1) The end vowel o or at takes v after it; 
some exceptions, as odovg above, see 35. 2. (2) Nouns with a or i\ take v. 
(3) Participles with , e, v, take g. (4) Nouns and adjectives with , t, v, 
take g. 

(&) When nouns form their Nom. by lengthening the final f 
or o of the root, this root ends in -v or -VT ; in a few cases also 
it ends in -Q. A r at the end of the root is of course rejected ; 
for a word cannot end in r. 



g. jroipjv, Gen. noipsv -og' Sutfiav, dalpoy-os' AeWj UovT-of 
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(e). A third class neither receive the ? nor change their final 
vowel. They end in -v -VT, or -p ; and the Nora, and the root 
are one and the same ; excepting that in words ending with -VT 
the t must of course be omitted at the end. 



E. g.naiav, naiuv-og' al(^v,aMV-og' #?/, -thj^-og* Ssvocptov, 

NOTE 1. In general the original vowel of the root is long here. In most 

cases, also, the ending is -v or -p, which need no change. 

NOTE 2. The student will find no trouble in distinguishing this class from 

any of the preceding, because the Gen. case will develop the nature of it at 

once. The declension is easy and obvious, inasmuch as merely the case- 

endings are to be added to the ground-form. 

(3) NOUNS NEUTER. These often have the pure root for their 
ground-form or Nom. case ; and when they have T final in the 
root, they either omit it in the Nom. or else substitute -Q or -9 in 
its place. 

E. g. nsnsgi, Gen. -05 agasv, -o?' ff&fia, o-wju,T-og* x tt Q l * v > %agtirt-og 
qnctQ, iinKT-og ' tsgag, tegat-og. 

NOTE 1. A few neuters have -XT final, which are dropped in the Nom. ; 
as yula, yAjct-og. 

NOTE 2. For the most part, the neuters in -v or -VT are adjectives or 
participles. When the root of neuters ends, as it usually does, in v or Q, 
or in a vowel, no change is needed for the Nom. ; but when it. ends it r, 
this of course must fall out. Of the mutes, only i ends the root of neuter 
nouns. 

N. B. The. account given above of ground-forms belongs mostly to nouns the 
final letter of whose root is a CONSONANT. The nouns with a final VOWEL 
mostly belong to what are called the CONTRACTS of Dec. III., and.will be exhibited 
in the sequel. 

Formation of the other Cases. 

(4) In general the case endings (see <> 18. 4} are merely ap- 
pended to the root simple or modified ; but the Voc. has no ap- 
propriate and uniform case-ending to distinguish it. 

The statement here made is evident at once to the reader, so soon as he 
casts his eye over the paradigms that follow. But some of the cases have 
occasional peculiarities, which need to be noted. 

NOTE 1. FORMATION or THE Ace. SINGULAR. Nouns whose root ends in a 
consonant form the Ace. regularly in - ; but (a) Barytone nouns, i. e. not 
accented on the ultimate, when they Imve either of the T class of mutes for the, 
final letter of the root, may take the regular form, or an apocopate one ending 
with -i ; e. g; %aQig, XIXQITU or %MQIV ' SQIS, sgid-a or EQIV ' oQvig, OQVI&IX 
or o(inv. But this same class of words, when monosyllabic or oxytone, form 
only the regular Ace. ; e. g. novg, jio5- iknlq, &nl8-a. But xhig has 
xhlda and uhlv. (b) Words ending hi -tg -vg -ecus -ov$, simply add -v to 
the Ace. ; e. g. noXtg, nofav ffoTQvg, POTQVV' vavg, vavv (iovg, flow. 
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NOTE 2. FORMATION OF THE Voc. SINGULAR. (1) The general principle 
is, that the Foe. assumes the form of the simple root. This takes place, (a) Of 
course in all cases where the Norn, exhibits the root, (b) Where the end- 
vowel of the root has been lengthened in the Nom., the Voc. shortens it ; 
e. g. dulfioiv, dutlfiov fi^ii)(i, }iijrtQ. EXCEPTIONS are oxijtone nouns (not ad- 
jectives) which retain, in the Voc., the long vowel of the Nom. ; e. g. Nom. 
and Voc. noi^n'iv. But ri<m;p, ttvi'iy, tramj^, make Voc. HUTIQ, W^, aantQ, 
and are anomalous, (c) When this class of words have dropped an -v or -VT 
in the Nom., the Voc. assumes the short vowel and the v, or merely omits 
the i, which cannot stand at the end of a word ; e. g. psiilg (pelav-og), 
Voc. fjL&uv yiyug(-KVTog), Voc. ylyotv /uQistg (-sviog), Voc. xuQlsv. (d) 
Nouns in -ig -vg -otvg -evg -ovg omit the formative c in the Vocative, and 
assume the root; e.g. fidvTig, pam' jiQEfffivg, ngsafiv ygavg, yav' @a- 
ffihvg, fiavdKi!' /3ou$, /Sou. 

(2) The Vocative, on the contrary, conforms to the JVbm., not only when 
the latter exhibits the simple roof (see a in No. 1), but, (a) In most words 
where the root ends with a consonant, which cannot stand at the end of a 
word and must be dropped, or else it takes 5 after it, provided the final vowel 
of the root has not been changed in the Nom. ; e. g. Nom. and Voc. <)PGK (root 
qxai') N. V. vlil>(vit(>'} N. V. ffa^Jf (cragx') N. V. wy (an.) (b) In oxytones 
with prolonged vowels in the Nom. ; e. g. N. V. noipyv. (c) All participles 
of Dec. HE. have the same Nom. and Vocative. 

(3) Nouns in -w -CMS fern. (Gen. -005) make the Voc. anomalously in -01 ; 
e. g. 7^w, i}XOi>' otiStog, ixtdoi. 

NOTE 3. FORMATION OP THE DATIVE PLURAL. As this ends hi -01 which is 
added to the root, nothing more is needed than the remark, that the same 
changes occur before o- here, in respect to preceding mutes, or -v -VT, as 
take place before g in the Nominative ; e. g. A^7i(rt for kaimuocri, yfyaffi 
for ylyavTtn, odovtri for bSovrai, etc. PECULIARITIES : If the Nom. sing, 
have the diphthongs KV$ -ovg, -vg, the Dat plural retains them ; e. g. yQuu- 
crl, fiovffl, Paffdsi'ffi. 

N. B In these general rules for the formation of the cases, some of the princi- 
ples are applicable, as the reader will see, to nouns whose root has a vowel before 
the Gen. ending -os- But most of these latter nouns have some peculiarities; 
and these will be developed in the sequel. 

Accentuation. 

NOTE 4. The general rule is, (a) That all ivords not monosyllabic in their 
JVbm. case, retain the accent on the same syllable which has it in that case, whenever 
this can be done. But, 

(6) Monosyllabic words (participles excepted) accent the ultimate of the 
Gen. and Dat. of all numbers ; see in the Par. gig, drjg. Ten nouns of this 
class, however, acute the penult in the Gen. plur. and dual; e. g. (p&g, oi'g, 
jraig, etc. Gen. plur. (jpraTwy, otTtav ; naidtav, nuldoiv, etc. instead of (pwiaiv seq. 
Most of monosyllabic contracts, however, are exempt from the general rule 
as to Gen. and Dative. Participles of this class are also exempt ; e. g. av, 
ovrog, uvTt, etc. JJag conforms to the rule in the sing, number, but not else- 
where, e. g. notviog, but navitiv. Twi\ and xvuv follow the rule of mono- 
syllabic words. 

(c) There are .many anomalies in the accentuation of some nouns be- 

7 
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longing to Dec. HI. (1) All syncopated nouns, in general, throw back as far 
as possible the accent in the Voc. ; seeSyncop. Nouns of Dec. in. c. Someof 
them have other irregularities, which are noticed below. (2) The Attic 
endings -tag -u>v have no influence on the accent. (3) Monosyllabic nouns 
with -g final in the Nona., and -v in Ace., and all monosyllabic neuters, 
circumflex the Norn. ; other monosyllabic nouns acute it ; e. g. pvg, vovg, TO 
nvQ, but p']v, etc. Kfalg is an exception to the first class. (4) Neuter 
nouns of more than one syllable throw back the accent as far as they can, 
For a full account, see large Grammars, specially Kiihner I. 292. 

(5) The paradigms which will exemplify the preceding state- 
ments, are here arranged in accordance with them. 



Sing. 
Nom. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Ace. 
Voc. 

Dual. 
N. A. V. 
G. D. 

PLur. 
Nom. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Ace. 
Voc. 

Sing. 
Nom. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Ace. 
Voc. 

Dual. 
N. A. V. 

G. D. 

PLur. 
Nom. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Ace. 
Voc. 



No. 1 . o, No. 2. 6, No. 3. i it 



ialianog 



ialhana 



lulkans 



ialinmxg 
kaliajisg 



xogaxa 

XOQtt!- 

y.oQaxs 



xogaxsg 
xoQttxwv 



y.ogay.aq 



xoguxsg 



Ittpnadog 



Xctfinad 



cav 



iapinddfg 



No. 4.?;, No. 5.d, 

gig ylyag 

(iivog 

yivl ylyavn 
ylvavtu 
yiyav 

ylyavTE 
yiyavroiv 

ylyavitg 
yiyavitav 
yiyaau 
ylyavrag 



glvs , 
givolv 



QIVV 



Qivng 
ylveg 

No. 8.0', No. 9.o, No.lO.o, NO.U.TO, 

ffWjUW 

noifjiEVog aiuvog 
noi.pivt, 
noiusva 
not(jii]v 



No. G.o, 
dalficav 
dalpovog 



No. 7. o, 



detlfjiovtt 
dulfiov 

daifiovs 



dtxlfioffi 



noi(iBvoiv 
noi^svsg 



noi-fisvug 
noiusvsg 



aliova 
ttlwv 



CCIKIVE 

alavoiv 



aiMvav 
aicaai 



CFlOflttTI, 



ffKtfjltt 



atapatn 



No.12.ro, No.13.ro, 
reQotg 



CpQSttQ 

(posag 

(pQSttTS 
CpQWTOlV 



(pQSttTWV 



TEQOtTt 



TSQUTS 



TE^fXffi 
(pQSO(T(X 

tigaxa 

Explanation of Paradigms. Nos. 1 3 exhibit the manner in which 
words, whose root ends in one of the mutes (text 2. a. 1), are formed and 
declined. Nos. 4, 5 show the same, when the root ends in -v -vr, and takes 
-S in the Nom. ; see text 2. a. 2. Nos. 6, 7 illustrate text 2. b. No. 8 illus- 
trates text 2. b in connection with text 4. Note 2. b. Exc. Nos. 9, 10 illus- 
trate text 2. c. Nos. 11 13 illustrate text 3 (nouns neuter). 

NOTE 1. When a vowel precedes the Gen. ending ~og } and is such as 
cannot coalesce by contraction with any of the case-endings, or such as that 
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usage does not make it to coalesce, the noun is regularly declined, and does 
not properly belong to the contracts of Dec. III. The declension of such 
words is too obvious to need special paradigms ; e. g. xt?, x/o?, xu, xlv, xL or 
xlg, Plur. x/f, etc. So &K>g, -d-aog, &al, #o5, &u>g, Plur. &?, &KKOV, etc. 
In like manner some nouns in -ig -vq are declined in the sing., Avithout 
contraction, as i%&vg -vog -m -vv -v nottg -tog -u -iv -i, etc., although 
by common usage they are more frequently contracted in some of these cases. 
NOTE 2. A great number of anomalies belong to this declension ; as any 
one may see by consulting the larger grammars. A good lexicon will note 
them ; and in general they make no special difficulty. It may be proper, 
however, to note one here which is common, and of some extent, viz. that 
a number of fern, nouns in -<av, Gen. -oro? -oivog not unfrequently omit 
the v of this ending, and then contract; e. g. ilxav, contr. Gen. tlxovg, Ace. 
Etxw, Ace. plur. flxovg. Such contractions ai-e common in the comp. degree 
of adjectives ending in -cov -ov, Avhieh belong to Dec. ILL see 28. 

25. SPECIAL FORMS OF DEC. III. (Contracts). 

In this designation are comprised those nouns in general which 
have -og pure in the Gen., i.e. those nouns whose declension-endings 
are preceded by a vowel. Most of these are subject to peculiar 
modifications, inasmuch as some of their cases are contracted. 

The reader has already seen, in Note 1. above, that some of such nouns, 
viz. with -og pure in the Gen., are simply declined throughout. Where 
such is the case, nothing special belongs to their development. It is on 
account of the CONTRACTED NOUNS of this general class, that the following 
separate forms of declension have been adopted. 

FIRST form of Contracts (of Dec. III.) 
(1) To this belong words ending in 

~n? -sg -og ) Gen. -tog 
-(a -wg /..... -4og 

Of these -rjg is masc. and fern. ; -tg -og neut. ; -a) -wg fern. 

Sing. No. l.A, ' No. 2.zi, No. 3. fi. 



Sing, 
Nom. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Ace. 
Voc. 

Dual. 

N. A. V. 
G. D. 

Plur. 
Nom. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Ace. 
Voc. 



No.l.$, 

ujS 

TQlTjQSOg 







as Dec. II. 
as Dec. IL 
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NOTE 1. (a) The forms in -775 -sg belong to adjectives. Kiihner regards 
the g final here as a part of the root, and .as falling out between vowels in the 
sequel of declension, and before -<H in the Dat. plural. It is practically 
more simple for the student to look upon the / in -yg as the prolonged s 
of the root, and upon g as formative; although this is not in exact accord- 
ance with preceding principles, inasmuch as the neuter (e. g. (rucpsg) exhi- 
bits the g, and therefore it seemingly makes a part of the root. But must 
we assume the form igii'iof-a-ng for the original Gen. ? (b) It would seem 
that the neuters in -o? originally had -t<; for their root, and have suffered 
a commutation of the final vowel s for the fuller o ; e. g. Tu%og=Tsixf?> 
Gen. TUX tog. (c) A few ending in -g are declined after the model here. 

NOTE 2. There are some peculiar modes of contraction here; e. g. Dual -g 
into -77. Moreover when a vowel precedes the neuter plur. ending -?, 
this last contracts into -, as xiss-u xUa (from xlsog) ; but the Ace. is 
sometimes regular, as vytiu vyii) in the N. Test. Besides this, the Ace. 
plur. contracted is always of the same form tvith the Nom. plur. contracted, 
without regard to the full form. 

NOTE 3. Feminmes in -co -aig, contract only in the singular. In the 
dual and plural they are regular nouns of Dec. II. The Ace. of nouns in 
-co aeutes the final ending of the contracted form, as ?^w ; analogically it 
would be Jj%oJ. But the contracted Ace. of nouns in -ca? is regular here 
in respect to accentuation; e. g. aidS. There are very few of this class 
of nouns (in common Greek only one in -tag, viz. ctldag). The formation 
of the Nom. here is peculiar, being made from the short o of the root and 
omitting the usual formative g. 

NOTE 4. PECULIAR CONTRACTIONS. Proper names ending in -xAsij? suf- 
fer double contractions in the Dat. singular ; e. g. 'HQouderjg, Dat. ' 



NOTE 4. The neuters trelag and denag (Gen. -o?) are declined accord- 
ing to the analogy of this declension; e. g. velag, a&ctog, ailai and a&a, 
etc. Dual crs^as -oiv, Plur. erX, (re'Aw -oiv -tfffi*, etc. Most other nouns 
in -a? (which belong here) make the Gen. in -EOS, as usual. 

NOTE 5. The masc. nouns of Dec. EL, which end in -w$, are regularly 
declined, excepting that the Ace. sing, is sometimes contracted; as ilgmg, 
Ace. }poj jj^o). They do not properly belong to the present declension 
of Contracts. 

26. Second form of Contracts (of Dec. III.) 

(1) This comprises nouns ending in -t? -vg masc. and fern., 
and -t~v neuter. 

(2) The class in -ig -vg comprises, (a) Nouns with a long vowel in the 
endings -lg -vg. (b) Nouns with a short vowel in -Ig -vg. The former 
class retain the vowel of their final syllable throughout; the latter, only in 
the Nom. Ace. Voc. singular. 

(3) The endings -tg vg, also -I -v, out of the N. A. V. sing, substitute, e 
for the 1, v of the final syllables. 

(4) Nouns in -lg -vg long sometimes contract in the Dat. sing, (when 
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this is feasible), and in the Nom. plural, but more commonly only in the 
Ace. and Voc. plural, yet even here not uniformly. The other class, i. e. 
nouns with short vowels, are generally contracted in the cases just named ; 
and moreover they receive the Ionic Gen. endings -co? -cor sing, and plur., 
without any influence upon the accent ; comp. the like endings in Dec. L n. 

(5) The following paradigms will exhibit these varieties. 



/. Nouns in -"ig -vg -1 -v. 



Sing. No. 1 . j/, 


Nom. 


nohq 


Gen. 


nohwg 


Dat. 


nolsi 


Ace. 


noiw 


Voc. 


noil 


Dual. 




N. A. V. 


Ttoiss 


G. D. 


itoUoiv 


Plur. 




Nom. 


nolfig 


Gen. 


noiscov 


Dat. 


nofaai, 


Ace. 


noisig 


Voc. 


jioisig 



No. 2. 6, 



No. 3. TO, 
uaxv 

(-tag) 



UfflV 
UffTV 



WOT1J 
(7TCOV 



KOTJJ 
UffllJ 



No. 4. TO, 

fflvKTIt 



aivansi 

aivant 

aivuni 

fftvants 
aivanioiv 



ffivemewv 
aivunwt 
aivanrj 



II. Nouns in -lg -vg. 



Sin. 



No. 5. 


Sing. 6, Dual. Plural. 


Nom. 


xlg 


N. A. V. 


xisg 


Gen. 


Kiog 


ME 


y.iwv 


Dat. 


Ml 


G. D. 


v.ial 


Ace. 


MV 


MOIV 


xlag 


Voc. 


y.lg 




xlsg 



No. 6. 

Dual. 

N. A. V. 



Plural. 



G.D. 



-vg 



-vg 



NOTE 1. Explanations. Nos. 1 4 exhibit the usual forms with t, #, 
short in the final syllable. Let it be observed, that the Dat. singular and 
also the Nom. Ace. Voc. plural, usually contract as in the paradigms. But 
it must also he noted, that sometimes in Attic, but specially in the Ionic 
and Doric, and in poetiy, more or less of these forms are used as uncon- 
tracted, and consequently as declined in a regular way, (like x/s above). 
But even here, in this mode of declining nouns, those cases may occasion- 
ally contract which commonly suffer contraction in the other mode of -de- 
clining. Thus we find nohg -tog -u (-7) -iv -i, Dual -is -toiv, Plur. nohsg 
(notig) -lav -IGI Ace. nohag (nolle). There are many nouns in -ig, with 
Gen. -o pure, which exhibit the like forms. 

NOTE 2. Adjectives in -vg -sia -v are declined like TITJ^VS and K'OTV, ex- 
cepting that the Gen. sing, always ends in -og, not in the Attic -tag. 

NOTE 3. The class No. II. is not numerous. Monosyllabic roots here 
(such as xlg, ^vq, etc.) do not usually contract in the plural. Moreover, 
the long quantity of the I and v in the Nom. is preserved only in the Nom. 
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Ace. and Voc. singular. It is now maintained by Grammarians, that the 
Digamma belonged originally to nouns of this class, (e. g. /Jlg=JlFg, yf- 
&vg=l%&vFg, etc.), which being dropped the vowels became long in the 
cases just noted. The omission of the Digamma, however, did not influ- 
ence the case-endings before which it fell out. But as such matters can- 
not be dwelt upon here, I must refer the reader to Kiihner, I. 287. If 
we except a regard to the quantity of vowels here in the Nom. Gen. and 
Voc. singular, nothing important can be attached to the distinction made 
in the paradigms ; for it is manifest, that a large class of nouns are often 
so declined as to preserve the final ground-vowel (in -I -us) throughout 
the other cases ; and then, the fast and second classes adopt substantially the 
like mode of declension. 

NOTE 4. For the Ace. sing, in -v of nouns in -ig -vg, see 24. 4. Note 
1. &. For forms of the Voc., ibid. Note 2. d. The Nom. Ace. Voc., plural 
neuter in -??, are contracted from -sa the full form. 

NOTE 5. Nouns in -Ig -vg, with Attic Gen., are proparoxytones, e. g. JTO- 
hug, nohow. But the neuters in -i -v do not generally admit the Attic 
Gen., and are accented according to common analogy ; e. g. aauog, a 

27. Third Form of Contracts (of Dec. III.) 

(1) This is made up, for the most part, by nouns in -f 

it comprises also the few in -uvg -ovg ; in all of which the final 
G is formative, and the v, which was originally sounded as F 
is dropped before the declension-endings beginning with a vowel. 

(2) For convenience sake these may be divided into two classes : 

(1) Nouns in -svg ; which drop the v in all cases, excepting Nom. Voc. 
sing., and Dat. plural ; employ the Attic -cng (for -og) in the Gen. singular ; 
and contract the Dat. sing., and also the Nom. Ace. and Voc. plural. 

(2) Nouns in -avg -ovg ; which drop the v in like manner as the preced- 
ing class, with the exception of the Ace. sing. ; have a Gen. sing, hi -og ; 
and usually contract only in the Ace. plural. 



First form -ev? 



Second forms -avg ~ovg. 



Sing. 6, 



Plural. 



Nom. 

Gen. 

Dat. 

Ace. 

Voc. 



(3txffdstov 



Dual, 



fiavdeotv 



Sing, a, Plur. Sing. ;, Plur. 


ygavg 


ygStg 


. fiov? 


POS? 


ygaog 


ygacav 


poog 


POWV 


yqu'C 


yyuval 


iO ' 

pot 


POVCT 


ygavv 


ygavg 


ftovv 


Povg 


nl 

ygttv 


yqaeg 


POV 


Posg 


ygus @6s 


ygaolv /Sooty 



NOTE 1. The Ace. plur. uncontrolled, in the first form with -svg, is the 
common one ; its contracted form (fittinhlg) is the same as the Nom. ; see 
and comp. ' 25. Note 2. This latter form occurs in the N. Test. ; e. g. 
yovttg, yQapfiKTtig. The - ending, in the Ace. sing. and. plur., is long. 

NOTE 2. When -svg is preceded by a vowel, it may contract also in the 
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Gen. and Ace. sing, and plural, as well as in the usual cases ; e. g. %osvg, 
%ostog -%oSig, %osot -#o, Plur. ^oe'tov -%ocav, %osag -%oixg. 

NOTE 3. To the second class in -avg -ovg belong but very few words, 
viz. ygavg, vavg, and /Joi-c, #01)?, qovg. Contraction, except in the Ace. plur. 
(where it is nearly universal), is here seldom to be found. The discrepan- 
cies in declension between this class of nouns and that in -svg, are such as 
might occasion the former to be ranked somewhere else, or simply to be 
placed among the irregular nouns, as they have usually been. But Kiihner 
classes both together on the general ground, that both have a final formative 
S, and both end in a v which was once pronounced as a consonant, i. e. as 
F. The evidences of this are plain, when we compare votFg, vaFog, vaFl, 
etc., with navis, navis, navi, etc. ; also fioFg, fioFog, (3oFi, etc. and bos, bovis, 
from, etc. So fiaffdsFg, fictffdsFog, etc. In all such cases, the F falling out 
before the declension-endings beginning with a vowel, (which is the com- 
mon usage), explains the forms as they now appear in the paradigm. For 
the form of the Voc., see 24. Note 2. d ; for Ace. see 24. 4. Note 1. 6. 
But nouns in -svg do not follow the rule there specified. 

NOTE 4. Nearly all the contracted or irregular forms, specially in poetry 
or in some of the dialects, occasionally appeal' as regular ; e. g. Gen. @u- 
adeog, Nom. plur. fiaffilesg, Ace. plur. p6ag, sing. /5o, etc. So some of the 
uncontracted forms in the paradigm occasionally appear as contracted j e. g. 



<> 28. Syncopated Nouns of Dec, HI. 

(1) Most of these contract after syncope ; but some do not, 
because they are not adapted to contraction. They may be ar- 
ranged under three classes : (a) Neuters in -a? with Gen. -ccrog. 
(&) Feminines in -am with Gen. -ovog. (c) Several nouns in -r]Q 
Gen. -i 



Sing. 

N. A. V. xeQug 
Gen. xsgarog, (xsgcog), 



Dat. 



Nom. 

Gen. 

Dat. 

Ace. 

Voc. 



Nom. 

Gen. 

Dat. 

Ace. 

Voc. 



(a) Neuters in -ctg. 
. Dual. 
-as - 
-dtow -tav 



Megan, 



MK>V 

tlxovog, swovg 

slxovi 

tlxot 

slxov 



XSQU 

(b) Feminines in -tov -ovog. 



Plural, 
xsgarct -txa -a 

-duty -wv 



SIXOVS 

uxovow 



sixovsg 
tlxov&v 



xovag, slxovg 
slxovsg 



(c) Syncopates in -i]g. 



nursgog, 



nsisgag 
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Explanations. 

NOTE 1. Like xsgag are declined rb /, TO yiJQctg, and TO xgsotg, i. e. 
they suffer the syncope of the T and then contract throughout the dual and 
plural (Dat plural excepted), and also in the Gen. and Dat. singular. But 
TO rsgntg commonly suffers syncope, etc., only in the plural. In the N. Test. 
xsQitg and TE^ag never contract ; but xQsag makes plur. XQsa. 

NOTE 2. Like IIVMV are declined a number of fern, nouns hi -<av; e. g. 
aijdwv, %),t,dcoi>, aAwv, etc. Some of them syncopate and contract the Dat., 
as well as the Gen. and Ace. ; e. g. aridol, %thdoi., etc. 

NOTE 3. Like nuTt]Q are declined pjr??^, #170(1779, otvyq and some oth- 
ers. The peculiarity is, a syncope of the s in the penult of the Gen. and 
Dat. singular, and the insertion of in its room in the Dat. plural. In the 
word ai'iig, however, the is omitted in all except Nona. Toe. sing., and 8 
is put hi its place ; e. g. Gen. avdgog, Plur. uvSQsg, avSqaai, etc. Another 
peculiai-ity is, that the Gen. and Dat., when syncopated, throw the accent 
upon the ultimate, excepting the Dat. plural ; e. g. ftvyonQog, &v/atqL And 
so hi other cases of syncope, which are occasional, but not exhibited in the 
paradigm ; e. g. -frvyvaQuv, but Dat. &vy(nQUffi. The Voc. shortens the ulti- 
mate, and throws back the accent as far as it can go. 

NOTE 4. I have classed these syncopates together here, merely for conve- 
nience' sake. Still, there is a common principle of syncope running through 
the whole, which would justify the present arrangement on other grounds. 
Usually only the first class in ag have been reckoned as the fourth of the 
Contracts ; but Kuhner makes no separate declension of these nouns. A 
general similarity in contraction, however, and a thorough one in syncope, 
renders it desirable to place them together. Classifications of such a na- 
ture are indeed somewhat arbitrary ; but they should be adapted to con- 
venience. Other syncopates of Dec. UL occur ; but the cases are of an iso- 
lated kind, and do not well admit of classification. 

29. Anomalies in Declension. 

Whatever does not conform to the general laws of declension, 
as given above, may be called anomalous. The anomalous nouns 
may be divided into several classes ; viz. 

(1) Anomalous as to the case-ending. 

E. g. ' Ji/o-'ows, Gen. Dat. Voc. *Iqffov, Ace. 'lijtrovv. Also 'iftxrij?, Gen. 
'letffij, Matt. 27: 56. 

(2) Anomalous as to the ground-form. 

E. g. yvvi'i, Gen. yvvctixog, etc. So vdag, vdono?, etc. ; yovv, yovmog, etc. 
In all nouns of this sort, the oblique cases seem to come from a different 
ground-form, e. g. yui't|, {!<JT, etc. 

(3) Heteroclites, i. e. words declined in different ways. 

E. g. o /lux???, (tvxtj-tog (Dec. HI.), also Gen. pvxov (Dec. I). So 
%g(OTog and #906?, etc. ; ffxoroc, axoiov and axorovg, etc. 
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(4) Metaplasm, i. e. when a word has but one ground-form in 
use, but some of the derivate cases are formed in such a way as 
implies another and different ground-form. 

E. g. 'j:i'd>it;, "A'iSag (and 'A'i'dov), etc. ; o vlro?, 6 dw[i6?, plur. aim, 8m- 
(UK, etc. 

(5) Defectives, i.e. those which are wholly wanting in some 
parts of their declension. 

E. g. o al&t]^ only in the sing, number ; al 'A&iivcti, only in the plu- 
ral, etc. 

(6) Indeclinables ; and such are a multitude of proper names. 

E. g. specially those of Hebrew origin, in the Sept. and N. Testament; 
all nouns made by the Inf. mode ; all cardinal numbers from 5 to 100 ; the 
names of alphabetic letters, as aicpa, etc. ; some common nouns, as XQIUV, 
Slpag, otpio?, etc. 

NOTE. Anomalous in some respects more or less, are dtvijp, yahu, ya- 
crz7 J?> ysAws, yovv, yvvi], &QI$, XSQUS, xieig, xvtov, (tctQTvg, vcevg, ogvig, oiig, nal$, 
vdtag, wo?, qiQsctQ, gely, all in tlie N. Test. ; and many more in the classics. 
But as the lexicons now give all the requisite information, it is needless to 
detail the forms here. 



ADJECTIVES. 

30. Terminations and flexions of Adjectives. 

(1) Adjectives are so intimately connected with nouns, as 
qualifying them and being often used for them, that they partake 
of all the forms and genders of nouns, and are distinguished and 
declined by the same laws. 

(2) TERMINATIONS. These are, (a) Three ; which separately 
distinguish the masc., fern., and neuter genders. (&) Two ; where 
the masc. and fern, are not distinguished by their ending ; as is the 
case in Dec. II. and III. of nouns, (c) One ; in which case the 
adjective is rarely employed in the neut. gender. 

(3) FLEXION. In the ^rsZ class, viz. those of three terminations, 
the masc. and neuter may be of Dec. II., or of Dec. III. ; but the 
fern, is only of Dec. I. The second class belong only to Dec. II. 
or III., because they have no separate fern. form. The third 
class belong only to Dec. III., or to Dec. I. masculine. 
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$ 31. Adjectives of three terminations. 


Sing. 


No. 1. 


No. 2. 


No. 3. 


Nom. 




xahog -?J -ov 


vsog -a -ov 


fiagvg 


-sta -v 


Gen. 




xahov -ijg '-ov 


vsov -ag -ov 


(fagsog 


-slag -sag 


Dat. 




xaicp -r) -co 


vso) -a -co 


(fagft 


-sta ~tt 


Ace, 




xalov -i]v -ov 


vsov -av -ov 


fi.agvv 


-stav "V 


Voc. 




Xais -1) -OV 


vsog -a -ov 


fiaqv 


-sta -v 


Dual. 












N. A. V. 


xa}.co - -ft) 


via -a -to 


fiaqis 


-sia -SB 


G. D. 




xahotv -atv -otv 


vsoiv -aiv -otv 


fiaqioiv 


-Etaiv -ioiv 


Plural. 






, 




Nom. 




xulol -at -a 


vsoi -at -a 


@aQstg 


-stat -set 


Gen. 




KU)MV 


vsiav 


{ittQstav 


P* t 


Dat 




xahotg -atg -otg 


vsoig -aig -oig 


fiaqiai 


-staig -sat 


Ace. 




xaiovg -ag -a 


vsovg -ag -a 


pagsug 


-slag -sa 


Voc. 




xahol -ai -a 


vsoi. -at -a 


fiagstg 


-stai -set 


Sing. 


No. 4. 




No. 5. 




Nom. 




Xaglsig -saaa 


-sv 


[ishug, 


pslaiva, 


fisiav 


Gen. 




Xaglsvwg -way? 


-svrog 


pshavog 


, fisialvrjg, 


fisiavog, etc, 


Dat. 




Xaylsvct, -iaay 


-SVTt 








Ace. 




Xaqlsvia -saaav 


-sv 




No. 6. 




Voc. 




Xaglsv -saaa 


-sv 


ISQ^V, 


Tsgsiva, 


isqtv 


Dual. 








tsysvog, 


isgslvag, 


vsgsvog, etc. 


N. A. V. 


XuqlsvTS -straw 


-SVTS 








G. D. 




XagisvTOiv -sffffaiv -SVTOIV 




No. 7. 




Plur. 








sxcav, 


sxovaa, 


sxov 


Nom. 




XaglsvTsg -fffffat 


-svtu 


exovTog, 


exovirrjg, 


sxoviog, etc. 


Gen. 




XOSOISVTOIV -ECrffOJV 


-SVTOIV 








Dat 




Xagtsfft ^-saaau 


' -Sffl 




No. 8. 




Ace. 




XaQl.evrag -saaag 


-SVTtt 


nag, 


(** 


Tiav 


Voc. 




Xixqlf.vTtg -saoau 


-svta 


navrog, 


/ 


navTog, etc. 


CONTRACTED FORMS. 


Sing. 


No. 9. 


No. 10. 


Nom. 


/ CJ t ^ 1* 

XQVffsog -ovg sa -t] 


SOV -OVV 


diTiioo? -ovg or) 


r* r M 

-r\ oov -ovv 


Gen. 


Xgvasov -ov sag -i]g sov -ov 


Sm'koov -ov 07}$ 


-i]g oov -ov 


Dat. 


XQVffsca -co sa -ij 


SO) -0) 


8inlo(a 


-w 6n 


I* t * 
-W 00) -0) 


Ace. 


XQVffSOV -OVVSttV -T/]V SOV -OVV 


dvrdoov -ovvoyv 


'- / ' '* 

~1)V OOV -OVV 


Voc. 


XQVffss sa -7] 


SOV -OVV 


dmios 


Ay 


-fj oov -ovv 


Dual. 












N.A.V. 


XQVffsio -to sa -a 


sea -10 


Smlou 


-ai oa 


(V / ft 

-a oo) -co 


G. D. 


XQvasoiv -otv saw -atv soiv -otv 


Stnhooiv -otv oatv 


-atv ooiv -otv 


Plur. 












Nom. 


XQVffsot -ot sat -at sa -a 


dmiooi 


-ot oat 


-at oa -a 


Gen. 


XQVfftcav -cov 




Smhoav -&v 


Dat 


XQWsoig -otg saig -atg soig -otg 


diniooi 


g -otg oaig 


-atg ooig -otg 


Ace. 


XQVffsovg-'-ovg sag -ag sa -a 


dmloovg -ovg oag 


-ag oa -a 


Voc. 


XQvasoi -ot sat -at sa -a 


dmiooi 


-Ot OKI 


-at oa -a 


* I give this form according to analogy, and as Matthiae, Buttmann, Rost r and 
Kfihner give it. Thiersch, Passow, Donnegan, etc., give the fern, -ty here. 
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NOTE 1. (a) Adjectives in -o?, with three endings, have the fem. in -j 
except (as in Dec. I.) the final syllable is preceded by a vowel, or by 9, in 
which case it of course takes -, usually long, like veog -a -ov. Yet nouns 
in -oo? take -rj in the fem., unless o goes before ; e. g. oydoog -i\ -ov ; but 
with p, like #oo6? -a -ov. 

(o) ACCENTUATION. In tills class, the fem. and neuter preserve the same 
place offhe accent which it occupies in the Norn, masc., in all cases where this 
can 6e done, although the nature of the accent must be varied {e. g. xodo?, 
A; xouqpo?, aovqptf, etc.) as quantity dictates. The Gen. plural has only 
one form and one mode of accentuation ; as the paradigms shew, (c) Most 
compound adjectives in -o? ; also, by Attic usage, many other adjectives in 
-tog -t]uo? -siog -cuog ; have only two endings, see 32. 

NOTE 2. Let the student compare the masc. and neuter of No. 3 with 
the second form of contracts belonging to Dec. HI. (vr%w?, orv); and the 
fem. with Dec. I. in - pure ; in which ease all will be plain. But there 
are some minute discrepancies ; (1) The Gen, sing. : .s commonly -o? (not 
-tag Attic). (2) The neuter plur. -sot never contracts. (3) The fem. forms 
are regularly accented as nouns of Dec. I. of the like quantity ; e. g. 8a- 
Qzlct, Gen. plur. (ioiQti&v. 

NOTE 3. In respect to Nos. 4 8, let the reader consult 24. 2, as to the 
forms of the Nom., which spring from the root which is developed hi the 
Genitive. The masc. and neuter are mere copies of Dec. in.; the femi- 
nine with its accentuation is modelled after Dec. I..; e. g. navtoai, naawv. 
But here too are some minute discrepancies ; e. g. -et? -WTO? makes the 
Dat. plural in -sat (as %aQh<n,), not -siai as we should expect, comp. 24. 4. 
Note 3. But participles like to these adjectives make -siat in the Dat. plu- 
ral. N. B. No. 5 has only ralag of like declension ; No. 6 stands alone ; 
No. 7 is followed only by some composites of the same class ; and of No. 8 
the same is true. But many participles are declined like Nos. 7 and 8. 

NOTE 4 Nos. 9, 10, exhibit the Contracts of adjectives with three end- 
ings. In most cases they simply conform to contracts in Dec. EL and I. 
PECULIARITIES ; (1) The contractions of -sag and -oog take the circumflex 
on the ultimate, without regard to the tone in the full form. (2) The con- 
tractions of -oJj -o are into -f| -a (not ai), contrary to usual custom ( 13. 3. 
tt 1.); e. g. Siniot] -rj, ui&6a -a. Comp. Note 1 above for the fem. end- 
ing of -oo?. If another vowel or an 9 precedes -so?, the fem. contract is 
- ; e. g. fem. SQESU -5, agyvgEog -. 

32. Adjectives of two terminations. 

(1) These are, (a) A few of the primitive adjectives in -off, 
noted in good lexicons. (6) Most compounds in -og. (c) The 
greatest part of those in -to? -tf^os -siog -uioq. (cT) Those which 
increase in the Gen., and therefore belong to Dec. III., and have 
a separate neuter form in the Nom. ; e. g. adjectives ending in 
-(av-ov; -tjv-sv; -rj? -ig; -i?-f, -vs-v; -WQ -op; -ovg -ov. (e) 
Parisyllabics in -&? -ow and -ovg -QVV, of Attic and 'contracted 
Dec. IL 
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33; ADJECTIVES. 



(2) There is little or no difficulty in declining these ; as the 
fern, forms (being the same with the masculine) are omitted, and 
all the others are of Dec. II. or III. 



Sing. 
Nom. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Ace. 
Voc. 

Dual. 
N.A.V. 
G. D. 

PLur. 
Noni; 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Ace. 
Voc. 



No.l. neut. 
IV3o|og -ov 



No. 2. 



-ov 



-u 



svdoS-mv 



neut. 

r 



No. 3. 



aky&sog -ovg 
-tl 



sg 



aiij&sotv -otv 



-ug sot -] 
-&v 

K^fj&Sffl 

ahri&sag -ilg ict -i) 
-at? s -7] 



neut. 
-ov 



aacpgova -ov 



-a 



ffUKpQOVtaV 



No. 4. neut. 

t'AfO)? -CO? 

Una 



'tistov 



-oiv 



Yisw 
'ilstav 



-CD 



ihuv 



thv>g -co 
i'Aso) -01 



- 
-a /,jj *? -at? s -7; aKxpQovtg -a 

NOTE 1. No. 1 presents simply the masc. and neut. forms of Dec. II. 
The contract forms of that declension are also imitated by a few adjec- 
tives compounded with nlovg and vovg; e. g. contr. form ivnhovg -ov -w 
-ow, PI. svnioi,, neut. tunlou (uncontracted), Ace. svnXovg svnloce. The 
neut. plur. here in ~oa does not contract ; and the accentuation is pecu- 
liar, as the tone remains on the penult of all contracted forms ; see 22. 
Note 1. b. 

NOTE 2. No. 2 presents the forms in the first of the Contracts, Dec. HI., 
with the neuter gender. When a vowel precedes the ending -qg, then the 
ending -sec usually (not always) contracts into -a ; as vylsa -, but some- 
times vyii], see 25. Note 2. 

NOTE 3. No. 3 in -K>V -ov is a specimen of all adjectives that are of 
Dec. HI. and declined according to its usages. The very few in -vg -v are 
modelled after Ix&vg, Form n. of the Contracts, and are defectives. 

NOTE 4. No. 4 follows the Attic form of Dec. n. For the neut. plural 
-co (not ci) like the masc.), see 23. Note 4. For the contracted forms of 
Dec. II., see Note 1 above. 

<> 33. Adjectives of one ending. 

(1) These are such as have not, or cannot form, any neuter 
termination. Of course, they are usually employed only with 
nouns masc. and feminine. , 

Yet in the cases where there is but one form for all genders, (e. g. in 
the Gen. and Dat.) they are sometimes united with nouns neuter. In all 
respects they are declined simply as nouns of Dec. I. and IH. ; and there- 
fore need no paradigms. 

(2) There are but comparatively few words of this class ; and 
these have the followings endings, viz. 
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Common gender, Dec. I. fiovlag -ov, e&dovxyg -ov. Dec. HL (pvyag 
-aSog, amijv -ijvog, T\^iv&i\g -i}Tog, ayvcag -WTO?, jjAtS -txoc, nuqanl.rfe -fyog, 
p(avv -%og, alytiuft -moc, VAxt? -idog, avyxlvg -vSog, etc. Some, more- 
over, are used only in the masculine ; as ys<av, Jigsfffivg, nsvrig, and others. 

34. Anomalous Adjectives. 

(1) Two of these are very common, viz., (.it'yag and nohvg. 
They are declined thusi 

Nom. Voc. {jilyag jiis/atoj jiiya noKvg rcoAAij nolv 
Ace. fiiyav (ityaiqv fisya no'hvv jroAA.ijv 

All the other cases are declined regularly, as if they came from 
and noMog. Two original forms seem to be intermixed in these declen- 
sions. So the epic of nokvg has a Gen. notiog, Nom. plur. noUsg -tig, etc., 
shewing a ground-form of Dec. HI. 

35. Adjectives and Participles compared. 

(1) ADJECTIVES indicate quality or attribute simply, without 
reference to time ; PARTICIPLES, while they express the .like 
ideas, convey also the adsigmfication of time, in respect to the 
existence or exertion of quality or attribute. Kiihner, in refer- 
ence to this, styles them energic adjectives. 

(2) All participles and most adjectives partake of declension 
and motion ; i. e. they have case-endings, and endings to distin- 
guish the different genders, (which last is technically called mo- 
tion). 

All participles have three forms for the different genders. But adjectives 
of the second class have only two, and of the third class but one. 

(3) The Vocative of participles is every where like the Nomi- 
native, and so differs here from many nouns and adjectives. 

(4) For convenience sake the Participles may be divided, as 
to the mode declension, into three classes ; viz. 

(1) Such as belong to Dec. HI. and I. and insert VT before -og of the 
Gen. ; of course these prolong the vowel of the ground-form ( 24. 2. 

/ " O 

(a) Tvmutv -ovau -ov, Gen. -ovrog -OWTJS -ovtog. (6) tmlwv -ovaa -ovr, 
Gen. -ovvrog -oucnjs -ovvwg, (so the contracts and second futures), (c) 81- 
Sovg -oiiaa -ovv, Gen. -OVTO? -ovatjg -ovrog, (of the 3d conj. of verbs hi jtw). 
(d) TiHjjug -cr ->, Gen. -ctvwg -wcnjs -avrog. (e) ivcp&elg -elaa -iv t Gen. 
-sviog -Biarjg -svTog. (f) Seixvvg -van -vv, Gen. vviog -vai]g -vviog, (4th of 
verbs hi fit). 

NOTE. In all these cases, VT of the Gen. being omitted in the ground- 
form makes the vowel of that ground-form long, if it be not already so. 
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Before g final and formative in the Nom., s goes into st, o into ov ; before 
v final, o goes into w. The double-timed letters (a, v) are made long, 
when standing before the formatives g and v. 

(2) Such as belong to Dec. ffl. and L, and insert T before the Genitive; 
viz. Tsrwjpojg -ma -6g, Gen. -OTO$ -vtug -otog. Usually v is the final forma- 
tive in participles, when o precedes ; but this tense is an exception ; see 
24. a. 2. Note 1. 

(3) Such as are of Dec. II. and I. ; e. g. ivmo^vog -n -ov, Gen. -ov -ije 
-ov, etc. ; and all regular participles Pass, and Midd., excepting the Aorists 
of the Passive. 

REMARK. These include all the varieties of participial declension ; and they 
are so plain as to need no further explanation. As they all have three termina- 
tions, they of course are to be compared with Class I. of the Adjectives. 

<> 36. Comparison of Adjectives. 

(1) Usually there are reckoned three degrees of comparison, 
viz. the positive, comparative, and superlative. But some ad- 
jectives from their nature do not admit of the forms of compari- 
son. 

Properly speaking, the positive is not a degree of comparison ; it is sim- 
ply an absolute assertion of quality. But it is not important here to insist 
on this. 

(2) The usual comparison-endings may be ranged under two 
classes ; viz., I. Those in -npog -a -ov, comp. ; -taiog -ij -ov, 
superlative. II, Those in -tW -iov, comp. ; -IGTOS -rj -ov su- 
perlative. 



I. Comparison by -T 

(a) Most adjectives in -05, with a long penult syllable, drop 
the s and merely add the comparison endings ; e. g. 



NOTE. It is enough for the application of this rule, if the penult be 
long merely by position ; and even a mute and a liquid will constitute such 
position and make the rule applicable ; e.g. mxQog, nixgorsgog, 

(&) If the penult be short, the o is prolonged ; e. g. 
GotptnTegog, aoqxuzazog. 

(c) Such as are of Dec. III., and end in -vg -v ; -?jg -sg; -ug 
-civ ; -UQ ; usually add the comparison endings to the simple root. 

E. g. yhvxvg (-v), ytoxvTSQog, yivxtnawg otivj^jg (-s?), -sffTfgog -iaxuiog" 
[isittg (-av), -avxtqog -avimog /.IKHOIQ -agisQog -agTctTO?. 

(d) Most other adjectives of Dec. III. assume their original form, 
and then add -iGit&og -taiuToq, or -lonQog -/Waro?, the -so- or 
-ta- being euphonic. 



E. g. aacpgtav, voHpQoveaTSQog -sffrarog' wqpijAi!, acpijhxso-TtQog -l<natog ' 
l, ugnaylattgog -IgmTog. Those in -tig -&> drop the v of the simple 
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root, and take a before the usual endings ; as x tt Q* st S (~sv), 



II. Comparison by -lotv -t 

(4) Usually this is adopted only by a few adjectives ending 
in -vg and -pog; and then, by casting away these final syllables 
and receiving the comparison-forms in the room of them. 

E.g. ylvxvg, ylvxlav, -WTO?' alffxgog, ato^teuv -imog. 

NOTE 1. Only a veiy few in -vg belong here ; for most adjectives of this 
class are compared as in c above. Only a small number in -gag also be- 
long here. 

NOTE 2. Even some adjectives in -05 form comparisons in this way ; 
e. g. xaxog, xaxlav, -tcriog' <pllog, (pil'mv -lanog' ottyog, oilyiaTog ' itiyug, 
(isytarog. 

III. Anomalies in the comparison of Adjectives. 

(5) Adjectives in -vrtvog -xsvog (with short penult) take either w or o 
in the comparison ; e. g. aitvog, -oTtgog or -aiTsgog, etc. 

(6) Adjectives in -oog -ovg often receive -sarigog -e'oraTOg for the com- 
parison-forms ; e. g. unloog -anlo&insQog -smaiog. But,they may also ex- 
hibit -wTtgog -toTTOf. 

(7) Some adjectives in -og cast away the -og, and then affix the com- 
parison-endings ; e. g. ysQaiog, yegahsQag -airarog' q>tt.og, ylfatgog, (plha- 
xog. In like manner, 

(8) Some in -og drop this syllable and then assume -aitsgog -aiTcnog- 

-sfficnog ' or -iffitgog -IfrtatTog, (instead of the usual -oTsgog -OTU- 
] e.g. [ifffog, (Mffahsgog -ahatog' utp&ovog, ot(p&ovs<ntQog -i 



(9) Some few adjectives make the comparative degree in -aaav or 
-TTWV; e. g. ^ttxvg, &aaa<av ftu&vg, fiuaffav ' {JQudvg, ^guffaw iia%vg, 
navawv ^lotxgog, juffffa3V tluxvg, I'Ada awv (Attice TT), and some others. 

(10) Adjectives anomalous in various respects, are the following ; viz., 



No. 1. 



ixya&og a 
xaxog 



agiffjog 
xgditffTog 



xaxwv 



fieyag 

oiiyog pduv 



xaxlffwg 
[isyiffrog 
oUyiaxog 



xodog 



xaiiltar 

f / 

'NO. 3. 



xattiawg 



^KTOff 



(e /v 
vno) 

(vnsg) 



No. 2. 

TIQOT( 

varegog 



ngonog 

vmaiog 

vjisgratog 



No. 4. 



(hoilgog) 

(fiatnhvg) 

(xvav) xiivrtgog 

(xsgdog) xsgdiuv xsgdiawg 



siatgoTarog 
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NOTE 1. To some of the irregular adjectives under No. 1. belong, by the 
arrangement of the lexicons and grammars, a great many more forms of 
comp. and superlative than I have exhibited. There are also a greater 
number of these adjectives, than are here presented. But as they, belong 
not to N. T; usage, and may be found in Buttmann, and in other grammars, 
I purposely omit them. The adjectives under No. 2. show the manner in 
which the 'higher degrees of comparison may be formed from particles. 
No. 4. shows the manner in which they may be formed from nouns. No. 3. 
the manner in which another grade of comparison may be, and sometimes 
is, made from the common superlative, for the sake of high intensity of ex- 
pression. 

NOTE 9. In respect to the many adjectives which will not admit of the 
forms of comparison, the Greeks add (as we do in English) adverbs, etc., 
which serve the purpose of expressing gradation ; e. g. S^iog evident, (*),- 
\ov oijl-og more evident or specially evident, dijhog (jiahata most evident or alto- 
gether evident, etc. 

$ 37. Declension of the comparative degree. 

(1) The few comparatives which end in -cav -ov are capable 
of contraction in the Ace. sing., and in the Nom., Ace. and Voc. 
plural. This is done by dropping the v, and then contracting 
the vowels thus brought together in the usual way ; comp. 28. 1. b. 

Sinir. Dual.. Plural. 

-ova -w 



Nom. pd&v -ov 
Gen. [ilovog 
Dat. 



Ace. nil&vu /UM&) -ov (ifi^ovag [iii^ovg -ova 

Voc. (tsl^ov ntslKovs? /u.fiovs -ova 

<> 38. Numerals, Ordinals, etc. 

(1) Only the first four of the original cardinal numbers are de- 
clinable ; all the rest (from 5 to 10 inclusively, and round num- 
bers of tens, i. e. 20, 30, etc.) up to 100 are indeclinable. The 
round numbers of hundreds, thousands, etc., are regularly de- 
clined as adjectives of three terminations ; e. g. diaxootot -at -a 
(200), etc. 

(2) The first four cardinal numbers are irregular in their de- 
clension ; and for convenience' sake they are here subjoined. 

Nom. slg p' Zv TQsig rqia 

Gen. svog fiiag svog TQIWV 

Dat. evl (UK svl TQiqi 

Ace. IV (fi'av EV igsig tglct 

Nom. dvo (dvoi) TSffffagsg -a 

Gen. dvolv (-siv -mv) iiaaagwv 

Dat. dvolv (Svai) jsffougvt (tstqayi) 

Ace. dvo rlaffugug -u 
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NOTE. The irregularity of the accent on piug, etc., 8vo1v } etc., should 
be noted. The word dvo is not unfrequently used as indeclinable, and so 
in all the cases without variation. 

(3) The Ordinals are all adjectives of three endings and regu- 
larly declined, as nQuiog -i? -ov dsvxepos -a ~ov, etc. 



(4) The Multiplicatives (dm\ovs, TQmhovs, etc.) take the con- 
tracted form of jiAo'o? (i. e. -nlovs of Dec. II.) for their ending, and 
decline according to this. For accent, see 22. Note 1. b. 

(5) The numeral Adverbs, beyond anu%, (5/e, rpt'e, are formed 
by the addition of ->u$ to the numerals ; e. g. TIMUM?, ixuzovrd- 

etc. 



NOTE. The Greeks, moreover, could with entire ease designate abstract 
number, i. e. the quality of three, seven, etc., (quasi threeness, sevenness), by 
adding the termination -ag ; e. g. xgtotg, efidoiuxg, triad, hebdomade, etc. 



PRONOUNS. 

<> 39. Personal Pronouns. 
(1) The usual forms of the personal pronouns are the follow- 



ing 



No. 1. 

Nom. E/OJ 
Gen. epov ftov 



Dat. 
Ace. 



[iOl 



N. A. vai yw 
G. D. v5)'iv vcav 

Nom. 

Gen. 

Dat. fjfuv 

Ace. 



Singular. 

No,2. 

(TU 
ffOV 

cro& 

fffi 

Dual. 

(TGDCM (TflpW 

aq>K>'iv 
Plural. 



No. 3. 



r 
ou 

ol 

8 



crcpas atpe 



vf.iiv 



crqo?, Neut. trqps'w 

o-^ctg, Neut. o-(j)E. 

NOTE 1. In the singular, all the oblique cases of each of these three 
pronouns are enclitic, (excepting the dissyllabic ifiov, epoi, ips, which are 
never so). Moreover, all the forms of No. 3 are enclitic, excepting the 
contracted forms ufpsig, 0-qpwr, trqpw?. But prepositions with tone require 
the accent on aov, voi, ffe, ol, acpiffi, e. g. naga o-ov ; but the same preposi- 
tions usually take the fuller forms of the oblique cases of eyu, which forms 
are not enclitic, as ngbg spov. The toneless prepositions (ex, tig, eg, ev) are 

9 
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connected with enclitic forms throughout ; e. g. Ix fiov, IV trot, etc, 
even other prepositions are sometimes used in the same way ; e. g. 
/us, nsgi fiov. Emphasis, also, or antithesis, restores the accent to the en- 
clitics ; e. g. e'|U i] O-B ; me or tiiee ? 

NOTE 2. The Nom. of the 3d person is supplied by ttmog, which origi- 
nally was demonstrative = ipse, self, etc. ; but in later times it is often em- 
ployed as a pronoun personal, although in general of the emphatic cast. 
Kiihner derives_it from ttii and tog, i. e, again this, q. d. the same. The ori- 
ginal Nom. of ov etc. seems to have been or V; comp. the Eng, he, Lat. is, 
Goth, is, Sanscrit ig-am, of the same meaning, and radically of the same 
sound. Li the N. Test, the forms in No. 3 are not to be met with ; instead 
of them uvrog is usually employed. 

NOTE 3. The dialectical variations of the forms of almost all these pro- 
nouns are veiy numerous j see in Buttmann and Kiihner. But they are 
not found in the N. Test. 

NOTE 4. The ground of the circumflex accent on nearly all the plural 
forms seems to be, that they are abridged from the older and fuller forms, 
e. g. qpssg, vfissg, o-qpssg, etc. See in Thiersch's Gr. Gramm. 77. 

4 40. Relative Pronouns. 

(1) These are os, %, o, qui, quae, quod ; and Song, % 
quicunque, quaecunque, quodcunque. 

Singular. 

Nom. og ?j o 

Gen. ov ; ov 

Dat 01 ri 01 

If I' it 

Aec. ov i\v o 

The other relative (otnig) is declined by combining the forms of rig with 
those just exhibited. 

41. Demonstrative Pronouns. 

(1) The article o, 17 TO, and the pronominal intensive form of 
it ods, -tjdf , TO&, are often used as demonstrative pronouns ; for 
such was the article in its original usage. For declension, see 
the article in 19. 

NOTE. It is easy to account for the softening of this demonstrative into 
the article which specificates, distinguishes, points out empJtasis, etc., as the 
latter has a kindred use with the former. The T seems to be the forma- 
tive characteristic of the article and of most demonstrative words, e. g. TO, 
zou, etc.; oinog=o xog' nwogttv and Tog, etc. For the use of 6, ;, 10, 
as article, see Syntax. 

(2) The demonstrative pronoun ovrog, this, that, is thus de- 
clined : 





Dual. 




Plural. 

tr ci 
01 CCl 


tt 
a 


t f 


fi 


t f 


r 






01 


a 


01 


OJV 






olv 


aiv 


olv 


oig 


alg 


oig 








tf 


fr 










ovg 


ag 


a 
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Nom. ovTog ami] TOVTO 
Gen. TOVTOV Ta-vmjg TOVTOV 



Singular, 



Dat TOVTO) ravrji TOTJTM 
Ace. TOVTOV TUVTIJV 



Dual. 

N. A. TOVTO) TaVTU TOVTO} I G. D. TOVTOIV TUVTttlV TOVTOIV. 

Plural. 

Nom. OVTOI avTttt TUVTO. 
Gen. TOVHOV 



Dat Tovroig Tavraig Tomoig 
Ace. TOVTOVS Tavrag TUVTIX. 



NOTE. Kuhner derives this from o and tog, with v inserted for the sake 
of euphony. Tog seems to be the old form of a demonstrative. 

(3) The other demonstrative, txeivos -ij -o, that one, he, it, 
etc., is regularly declined as an adjective ; excepting that the 
neuter of the Nom. and Ace. has the ending -o .(not -o>). 

42. Definitive Pronouns. 
These are KVTOQ with avTog=6 uvrog. 

Avwg is declined regularly like adjectives in og -t] -ov, excepting that 
the neuter of the Nom. and Ace. sing, ends in -o. The Gen., etc., of avTog 
is_ written Tttmov, TOIVTM, TUVTOV, etc. (not as TOVTOV, TOVTOJ, TOVTOV, from 
OVTOS), the coronis being designed to show that there is here a crasis of 
vowels. The Gen. etc. of this avTog is also entirely distinct from ainov, 
etc., the contracted form of eavTov, etc. ; see 44. The neuter of avTog 
may however be TUVTOV, as well as TKVTO. 

NOTE. AvTog, used as a definitive, in the Nom. signifies self; with the 
article, the same or the self-same ; but the oblique cases of this pronoun usu- 
ally signify him, her, it, etc. But even the Nom. also often stands for Tie, etc., 
with emphasis ; see 39. Note 2. 

<> 43. Indefinite and Interrogative Pronouns. 

(1) These are Tig, rl and &n/a, some one, something, a cer- 
tain one, etc. The former is thus declined -. 

Singular. Dual. Plural. 



Nom. ilg, Tt 

Gen. Tivog (TOV) 

Dat. Tivl (TK>) 

Ace. Tiva 



TIVS 
TIVOIV 



Tivsg Tiva (UTTU) 



TIVCOV 



Tivag Tiva 



NOTE 1. All these are enclitics ; and, excepting in the Nom. sing., the accen- 
tuation (always on the ultimate) differs every where from that of ilg it inter- 
rogative, which always has the acute placed on the ground-syllable, . g. TI- 
vog, Tivi, etc. "ATTU is Attic, for Tiva ; and it is not enclitic. 

NOTE. 2. The forms TOV, TW, are often employed instead of Gen. Tivog, 
Dat. Tin, the usual enclitics. 

(2) /Ulva is used but once in the N. Testament. It is declin- 
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ed thus : dslva, ds7vos, dt7vi, etc., regularly (the Nom. excepted) 
as Dec. III. Sometimes it is used as indeclinable. 

(3) THE INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS are tig, T/, whol whatl 
always with the acute, and retaining the accent throughout on the 
first syllable, as they are never enclitic. The Gen. and Dat. 
apocopate forms are TOV, zoT, which can be distinguished from the 
article only by the sense. 

<> 44. Reflexive Pronouns. 

These are tpavTOv -y$, etc., myself; oeaviov -???, etc., thy- 
self ; IKVTOV -%$ -ov, etc., or contr. uvzov -fjg, etc., himself, etc. 

NOTE. As these pronouns are employed only when the subject of a sen- 
tence (Nom. case) is the same person as the object (oblique case), the Nom. 
of such reciprocal forms must of course be excluded from use. The com- 
position of the words is plain, viz. tpe, as, I', joined with amo?. The com- 
posite forms for the first and second persons are used only in the Singular ; 
the plur. separates the elements, e. g. r^imv amoJv, vpiav avtSv, etc. Of 
course these have no neuter form. But the 3d pers. (savTov, etc.) has a 
neuter Ace. savio, itself; it has also a plur. hi the composite form, e. g. 
sotVTOJV, samoilg, etc. Finally, the amog hi the composition here does not 
even generally retain its specific and intensive meaning in the composite 
forms, but these forms may frequently be rendered as a simple pronoun, 
specially hi the contracted avTov=otVTOv which is veiy common. When 
emphasis is specially intended, the words are- separated ; e. g. eps amov, etc. 
Kiihn., I. 337. 3. N. B. euviov, etc. although properly of the third pers. on- 
ly, is frequently employed for other persons ; e. g. John 12 : 8. 18 : 34 ; and 
so in the Classics, Winer, 22. 5. 

45. Reciprocal Pronoun, 

This of course belongs not to the singular, as more than one 
must necessarily be included. It is regularly declined ; but it 
has no Nom. or Vocative. It is compounded of Uo* a'AAwp, etc. 

Dual. Plural. 

G. D. uKkrihow -aiv -oiv 



Ace. H$,w -a -w 



Gen. 

Dat alirjiois -atg -oig 

Ace. aAta/AoVf,' -g -a 

$ 46. Pronominal Adjectives. 

These are easily and obviously formed ; e. g. t[*6g -vj ~6v 065 
-r/ -ov vfitiepog -a -ov, etc. 

NOTE. The third pers., tog - -ov (more usually off, ?j, ov Att.) does not 
appear in the N. Test. Instead of these forms we have avTog. or OLVTOC, 
mostly employed in the Gen. in the room of the pronominal adjective 
forms. The other pronoun adjectives are unfrequent also in the N. Test., 
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the pronouns (Gen.) being more usually employed in their room. For so? 
or o$, we find Idtog, his own, sometimes used in the N. Test. ; e. g. in Matt. 
22: 5. 

47. Correlatives. 

These are not properly pronouns, but a kind of pronominal 
adjectives which serve to show the mutual relations of things to 
each other, in respect to size, shape, condition, age, etc. 

They are of three endings, and are regularly declined. Those beginning 
with JT are distinguished only by the accent ; the others are distinguished 
by beginning with t and o. 

E. g. noffog, how great ? etc., novog, of a certain magnitude, etc. ; notog, how 
situated ? etc., noiog, in a certain condition, etc. ; nrjUxog, how old? etc., nyfa- 
nog, of a certain age, etc. The demonstratives and relatives of this kind are 
toffog, so great, etc. otrog, so great as, etc. ; iotog, so situated, etc., oiog, so as, 
in such condition as, etc. ; nyUxog, so old, etc., cmriUxog, as old as, etc. These 
two latter classes have also several intensive forms. 

<> 48. Pronouns with paragogic forms. 
These are very common. 

(a) The compound relatives, oaxiq, etc., often add ovv, or 5ij, or djjnoTb ; 
as offTiffovv, ivhoever, etc. ; ocrTio-diJTioTe, wlwsoever^ etc. (6) The simple rela- 
tives often take nsQ ; as oansg, oloo-Tiso, etc. (c) In the Greek i paragogic 
is often used, (always with the accent upon it) ; e. g. omovl, avtiji, TOUT/, odi 
(ode), sxstvovl, roffovTovi, etc. (d) The comedians sometimes add yt or dt, ; 
as Tomoyl, romodL 



VERBS. 

49. Nature, Kinds, and Attributes of Verbs. 

(1) Verbs express action of some kind ; and this may be, (a) 
Within the subject ; as xela&ut, av&slv, (to lie, to bloom), when 
the verb is INTRANSITIVE. (&) It may proceed from one agent 
(subject), and operate on another (object); when the verb is 

TRANSITIVE. 

(2) INTRANSITIVE VERBS in their full extent comprise, besides 
those simply neuter or intransitive, (1) Reflexive verbs, which 
are such as designate action that proceeds from an agent and re- 
turns to himself; as ivmiG&ai, (Mid.) to smite one's self. (2) 
Passive verbs, where the subject of the verb is at the same time 
the object of the action designated by it, which action proceeds 
from another ; e. g. OVTOI rvmovzat, these are beaten, i. e. by some 
other than themselves. 
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NOTE. Some verbs designate reciprocal action, i, e. that which proceeds 
from more than one subject, and is mutually directed toward each ; as 
diaisytff&at, to Iwld mutual conversation. These may be classed among the 
intransitives, as an offspring of reflexive verbs ; from which, however, they 
are specifically distinct. 

(3) To a verb belong distinctions of MODE, TENSE, PERSON, 
NUMBER, and VOICE. 

<> 50. Modes. 

(1) These are the Indicative, Subj., Opt., Imp., and Infinitive. 

(2) The Indicative (as its name imports) declares or affirms 
what is known or regarded as matter of fact or reality. 

(3) The Subjunctive expresses that which is supposable, pos- 
sible, probable, or desirable, in reference to the future when it 
may be realized. 

(4) The Optative expresses what is regarded as supposable or 
desirable, without definite reference to the fact whether it may 
be realized or not. 

NOTE 1. In other words : The Subjunctive expresses possibility, or design, 
or desire, which is objective, i. e. has relation to facts or events that may 
take place ; the Optative expresses subjective possibility, i. e. a supposition 
or desire which is merely the act of the mind, without reference to actual 
decision or realization. Such is the statement made by Kilnner and others. 
But Kuhner also ranges both these Modes substantially under one genus, 
viz. the CONJUNCTIVE. The Subj. is regularly and generally connected 
with the primary tenses of the Indie. ; the Opt. with the historical ones ; 
e. g. TiagEifit IW l'<5w but naQtjv c iva tSoifit. The fuller development must 
be reserved for the Syntax. 

NOTE 2. Nothing is more common than the Indie, connected with par- 
ticles which in themselves imply uncertainty ; e. g. with si and ar. But 
in such cases, what is said by the verb is assumed as a fact, without inquir- 
ing whether it actually is or is not so ; e. g. si IOVTO keysi?, etftUQmvfig, 
where the fact of saying, whether real or not real, is virtually assumed, i. e. 
' assuming that you say this, you are in an error.' So tl ifigowrpK, xvtl 
jor!//, i. e. ' assuming that it has thundered, it has also lightened.' So 
the Fut. tense Indie, assumes the future reality of what is declared. But 
the Subj. and Opt. do not actually assume ; they merely express supposi- 
tion, expectation, possibility, desire, etc. Minuter information must be re- 
served for the Syntax. It is sufficient to remark here, that may, can, might, 
could, should, would, etc., are auxiliaries in English which correspond in the 
main to the shades of meaning conveyed by the Opt and Subjunctive. 

(5) The Imperative mode expresses command or desire. 

(6) The Inf. mode expresses action without limitation of per- 
son or number, and partakes of the nature of a noun as well as 
of a verb. 
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NOTE 3. Besides the modes, as thus stated, there are also attached to the 
verb participial forms, which partake of the nature of adjectives inasmuch 
as they signify attribute or condition, but also of verbs inasmuch as they 
designate the relation of time. 

<> 51. Tenses. 

(1) By the tenses of a verb are meant the various forms which 
it assumes, in order to mark the relations of time in which an 
action takes place. 

(2) Time is naturally divided into Present, Past, and Future, 
But each of these may be absolute or relative ; absolute, when 
no reference is made to other events ; relative, when such refer- 
ence is made. 

NOTE 1. E. g. yQKtpw, I write or am uniting, simply indicating the pre- 
sent act ; but y^aqpw iv w av nalet,g, I write ivhile you ploy, is a relative 
Present. So the Future, yQayn, I will write, absolute ; but relative, yQatfico 
iv w ai) nal^Bt, I shall write when you ivill le playing ; and the like of the 
Past. The Greek furnishes only one and the same form for the Pres. and 
Fut. absolute and relative ; excepting that the Paulopost Future may be 
regarded as relative. When speedy future action is designated, pHra is 
joined to the verb. 

NOTE 2. The Past makes nicer distinctions. Here absolute time is ex- 
pressed only by the Aorist ; while relative time is marked by the Imperf., 
Perf., and Pluperfect. The distinctions between these relative tenses, will 
appear in the sequel. 

(3) THE PRESENT expresses action now doing and not com- 
pleted. 

NOTE. General truths or maxims ; that which takes place always and 
uniformly ; in a word, whatever is usually done, takes place, or exists ; is 
commonly expressed by the Present ; e. g. aya&o? EOTIV o 
JIoH&v xxc5v alnog ioriv o 



(4) THE IMPERFECT is to the past, what the relative Present 
is to the time now being, i. e. it denotes action continued and 
not completed while something else took place. It is in its 
proper nature a relative tense, not an absolute one. 

E. g. sygucpov T)]V sjiiffjolijv sv co av snai^sg, I was writing the letter ivhile 
you were playing, (for so the defects of our vernacular oblige us to express 
the idea) . The leading characteristic of the Imperf. is, that it expresses 
action in progress or development, and usually in reference to something 
else that was done, or to be done, in past time. 

(5) THE PERFECT, on the other hand, expresses the comple- 
tion of an action previous to the time in which it is spoken of, 
i. e. it expresses completion in relation to the present time ; and 
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usually it conveys the idea of continuance or permanence in the 
state designated. 

E. g. yfygaqiu, I have written, i. e. finished writing, before the time in 
which this is said ; not / wrote some time or other, like the Aorist. It is 
of course a relative Praeterite. 

NOTE. In speaking of past actions, however, the Greeks usually employ 
the Aorist, unless, (a) They wish to designate specially a relation of the 
action to the present time of the speaker ; or, (6) To designate not merely 
Avhat is completed, but also what is (Aiding or continued in its conse- 
quences or operations. To this last circumstance we are to look, in order 
to explain a great portion of the Perf. tenses which are employed. On 
this common ground the Pres. and Perf. often meet, and become nearly 
synonymous. 

(6) THE PLUPERFECT stands related to the Perfect, as the 
Imperf. does to the Present ; the Perf. designates action com- 
pleted before the present time, while the Pluperf. designates ac- 
tion completed before something else in the past time was done 
or took place. 

E. g. lysyQoKptiv xijv imaTokr\v snsl av ]A#fs, / had written, the letter when 
you came. 

NOTE. It is, however, only when there is a special design to mark the 
relation between past actions, or else to designate permanence or continued 
development, that the Pluperf. is employed. The Aoristic forms are there- 
fore the more common ones in the simple narration of successive events. 

REMARK ON THE PRAETERITE RELATIVE TENSES. There are two classes; 
(1) The Imperf. designating action in time past continued, but not com- 
pleted. (2) The second class comprises those tenses which denote com- 
pleted action in time past ; and this class is subdivided into, (a) The Per- 
fect, designating action completed before the present time. (&) The Plu- 
perf., designating action completed before some period in past time. This 
is a very minute and tenuous division of praeterite tenses; and it shews 
great perfection of development in the Greek verb. 

(6) THE AORIST (I. and II.) merely designates past actions 
or events, without any relation to other periods of time or action. 



E. g. t'/gaya ri]v eniffro^v, / wrote the letter simply, no matter at what 
period in the past time, for it belongs to the veiy nature of the Aorist (i. e. 
the unlimited) to leave this undefined. 

NOTE. That this should be the usual tense employed in a narration of 
the past, is obvious from its peculiar nature. That it often is interchanged 
with the Imperf., Perf, and Pluperfect, and is mingled with them in the 
same paragraph, arises not from mere confusion of tenses or views, in the 
writer, but, from the design of the writer or speaker to portray events in 
different attitudes, now as absolute, and then as relative ; and particularly, 
now as momentary, arid then as in the progress of development ; now as 
drawn by a mere outline, and then as in an expanded picture. 
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(7) THE SIMPLE FUTURE (I. and II.), like -the Present, may 
be employed as absolute or relative ; (the Paulopost Fut. is rela- 
tive only). It simply designates action as future, when employed 
in its absolute sense ; in its relative one it marks future action as 
contemporary with some other action. 



E. g. ygKifjco, I ivill write, viz. at some future period undefined; 
ev <w av shi'fft), I will write when you shall come, (relative). 



NOTE. As the Aorist spreads over all the past, so the Future tense ex- 
tends over all the future, and consequently often designates repeated or Tut- 
bitual future action. From its nature, which seems to imply that which 
must and certainly will take place, the. idea of necessity, must, ought, etc. is 
frequently attached to this tense. 

(8) THE PAULO-POST FUTURE (Futurum exactum) is to future 
time nearly what the Pluperf. is to the past. It designates ac- 
tion that will have been completed after something yet future 
has taken place. At the same time it designates a relation to 
the present time of the speaker, inasmuch as it marks something 
which is future in respect to that present time. The idea of 
completed action remaining permanent in its consequences and 
operations, is usually an appropriate character of this tense, as 
well as of the Perf. and Pluperfect. 

E. g. " If such a guardian over the Commonwealth shall be appointed, 
Tsta'w? j<xo(7|U?jffTi, it will have been perfectly set in order" So st TTJ? o-yg 
qpdt'w? (U|im/o-0|Ua/., / shall always continue to be mindful of your friendship, 
the Fut. exactum making the declaration more intensive than the asl 
makes it. 

NOTE. Only a small class of verbs usually form this tense; and where 
other Futures are lacking, or gone into desuetude, this is sometimes em- 
ployed in the sense of a simple active or passive Future. 

N. JB. For a minute account of the attributes of the Tenses, the reader is re- 
ferred to the Syntax, where the subject is amply exhibited. 

52. Limited use of the, Tenses. 

(1) No verb actually employs all the tenses of which it is sus- 
ceptible. Only a moderate number of tenses are in common use ; 
and with respect to the biform tenses (e. g. Fut. I. II. Aor. I. II.), 
sometimes one form and sometimes another belongs to prevailing 
usage, even in cases where the sense may be the same. 

(2) The forms of the Imperf., and of the Pluperfect (I. and II.) 
belong, according to the usual arrangement, only to the Indie. 
mode. 

(3) The Subj. and Imper. modes exclude the Future, in clas- 
sic Greek. 

10 
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NOTE. But in the N. Test, we have xav&i'jffcofj.ai, 1 Cor. 13 : 3 ; 
OWTOU 1 Pet. 3:1; gx<T-Lbj<Tw/u#tt 1 Tim. 6:8; all of Fut. I. pass. Subj. 
mode. 

(4) The Perfect is seldom employed in the Opt. and Subjunctive ; 
seldom also in the Imper., excepting in verbs whose Perfect has 
the sense of the Present. 

(5) Two Futures of the same verb do not occur either in the 
Act. or Middle voice. 

NOTE. Verbs whose character is a liquid, form Fut. IL only; other 
verbs have only Fut. I. The exceptions to both of these usages are so rare 
as to show that they are mere anomalies. 

(6) The 3d Future or Paulo-post belongs to the Passive voice 
only. 

NOTE. Even here it is rare. Verbs with a liquid for their character ex- 
clude it ; and rarely is it found in those which have a temporal augment, i. e. 
which begin with a vowel. 

(7) Aorist II. throughout the three Voices is confined to a 
small circle of Verbs, as it can be formed only from the simple 
root of an original verb. 

NOTE. Mr. Sophocles (Gramm. 105) states the number in the Act. voice 
to be 89. This is too limited ; but it is easy to see that the number must be 
small from the following considerations: (1) Verba pura, i. e. those whose 
ending in the Pres. (-co) is preceded by a vowel or diphthong, exclude all 
tempora secunda, and of course Aor. II. (2) Only primitive verbs can form 
Aor. n. ; of course it is wanting in all Derivatives, e. g. such as end in -co 
-/< -at'vta -Ivca, and such as are compounds. Of primitives themselves 
only a small number form it. (3) Verbs with character T, S, &, do not form 
it, except in some cases in epic poetry. (4) Verbs with Liquids rarely ad- 
mit it. (5) Verbs in -p exclude it from the Passive. (6) Such simple 
verbs as must make the Imperf. and Aor. II. alike, do not form the latter 
in the active voice, (they may have it in the Passive) ; not even in cases 
where difference in the quantity of the root-vowel might distinguish them ; 
e. g. "/QKCfKt, Imperf! s/Qacpov, Aor. II. Act. wanting, Pass. Aor. II. 
, Imperf. sxfavov (i), with only Pass. Aor. II. exllvrjv (l). 



(8) The Perfect II. is subject to the same narrow limitations 
nearly throughout ; and of course the Pluperf. II. (its derivate) 
must be classed with it in this respect. 

NOTE. Mr. Sophocles states the' number of Perf. II. at 87 (in 100) ; 
which is too small. He represents the Perf. of Verbs in -qpco -^oo as Perf! 
II. ; which is {plainly an error resulting from his imperfect rule of formation. 

(9) Verbs with Aor. II. active and middle have no Aor. II. 
passive ; and vice versa. 

NOTE. The probable reason of this is, that the Aor. II. pass, may, and 
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often does, convey the like meanings with the Aor. H of the other voices. 
It is of an active form, after the analogy of Aor. II. belonging to verbs in 
-{it. 

(10) The case is rare where the Aorist employs both forms in 
the same voice. 

NOTE. When both are so used, either (1) They have different meanings, 
e. g. transitive and intransitive, etc. ; or, (2) Belong to different dialects or 
times, or different species of composition ; or, (3) One form supplies de- 
fects in another. 

The same remarks, in a good measure, may be applied to the use of 
Perf. I. and II. Seldom do both appear in the same voice, unless the sense 
of them is distinct. 

53. Classification and Distinction of the Tenses. 

(1) Two Classes are made by grammarians ; (1) The PRIMARY 
TENSES, which are the Present, Future, and Perfect ; (2) The 
HISTORIC TENSES, which are the Imperfect, Pluperfect, and Ao- 
rists. 

NOTE 1. Primary or leading tenses the first class are called, because they 
appear fitted to be considered as the ground-forms of all the others ; but the 
name is not given, be it specially noted, in respect to their relative impor- 
tance, nor their actual precedence even in the order of time. The historic 
tenses are so named, because they are the usual ones employed in narra- 
tions respecting past events. They have frequently been called secondary 
tenses, because this naturally distinguishes them from the primary. But this 
method of naming is very inconvenient, inasmuch as the word secondary is 
often needed to denote Fut. H, Aor. II., and Pluperf. IT. By this name, or by 
the equivalent technical one, tempora secunda, these three last named tenses 
are often designated in the present work. 

NOTE 2. Neither the name historic, nor secondary, is exactly accurate ; for 
in history the Perf. is often employed as well as the other Praeterites, and 
secondary, if applied either to rank or period of origin or actual derivation, 
would (convey a meaning that it would be difficult to vindicate. It matters 
not, however, when (as here) mere technical use-is concerned ; for this is defi- 
nite, and it is such as is here set forth. 

NOTE 3. All tenses designating past time, are occasionally, and may con- 
veniently be, designated by the generic appellation, PRAETERITES. 

(2) The two classes of tenses (primary and historic) are sepa- 
rated from each other by marked distinctions of formation, both 
as to their endings and their beginnings. This is best of all 
explained by a paradigm of the endings. 
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Paradigm of Tense endings. 



ACTIVE. 



PASSIVE. 



Primary. 
Pres. -o) 
Fut. 1. -o-(o 
Fut. 2. -co 
Perf L -x, a 
Perf. 2. -a 


Secondary. 
Imperf. -ov 
Aor. 1. -<ra 
Aor. 2. -oj> 
Pluperf. 1. -Ktiv, hv 
Pluperf. 2. -siv 


Primary. 
Pres. -ofj,at 
Fut. L 9-i')o-o(iai 

Fut. 2. -7?0-0(M{ 

Fut. 3. -o-o^at 
Perf. -!ut 


Secondary. 
Imperf. +opr\v 
Aor. 1. -rHjv 
Aor. 2. -TJV 
Pluperf. 1. -|U7jv 
Pluperf. 2. -wanting 



MIDDLE. 

Primary. Secondary. 

Fut. 1. -o-ofiKi, Aor. 1. -i 
Fut. 2. -ovficti Aor. 2. -o 

NOTE 1. (a) In the Middle, the Pres. and Perf. (primaiy tenses) are of the 
same form as in the Passive. So also in the historic class of tenses the Im- 
perf. and Pluperf. are the same as in the Passive. The reader will perceive, 
at once, the striking difference between the two classes of the tenses ; the 
historic tenses of the Act. (Aor. 1. excepted) all end in -v ; of the Pass, and 
Mid. all in -rjv ; while the primaiy tenses never end in this way. (6) Besides 
this, there is another marked characteristic in most cases, viz., in the Indie, 
the historic tenses all take the augment s at the beginning (omitted in the 
Paradigm in order to simplify it) ; the primary tenses omit this s, excepting 
that the Perfect takes a reduplication, which remains in all the modes, 
(c) In the primary tenses, the 3d pers. dual ends in the same manner as the 
2d pers. (-ov -ov) ; in the historic tenses it is -ov -yv. (d) The. 3d pers. 
plur. of the primary tenses ends in -en. ; but in the secondary ones, the same 
person ends in -v. (e) In the Pass, and Mid. the primary tenses end in 
-ow (?) -rai, etc. ; the historic in -,prjv -no -TO, etc. 



NOTE 2. If the reader will compare the Paradigm of the Verbs, he will 
see that the Subj. mode follows the manner of the primary tenses, in res- 
pect to the personal endings of the verbs, as stated in c, d; the Optative 
the manner of the historical ones. There are many other resemblances of 
the like kind, also, in the general structure of these modes. Hence it is, 
that recent grammarians (e. g. Ktibner) call the Subj. the Conjunctive of the 
primary tenses, and the Optative the Conjunctive of the historic tenses; not 
without some good reason. 

NOTE 3. TENSE-ENDING, employed as a general appellation, means all 
which is suffixed to the root of the verb in order to form the different 
tenses, persons, numbers, etc., of any verb. But these again may be ana- 
lyzed, and will he found to consist of different materials ; viz. 

(1) When a CONSONANT immediately follows the root of a verb, that con- 
sonant is called the TENSE-CHARACTER ; (after the analogy of the charac- 
ter-letter in a verb). This belongs only to a part of the tenses, e. g. Fut. 1., 
Aor. 1., Perf. and Pluperf. I., etc. This tense-character remains the same 
in all the persons of any particular tense. 

(2) That VOWEL in the tense-ending which immediately follows the 
tense-character, or (where this latter is wanting) which immediately follows 
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the root of the verb, is called the MODE-VOWEL, and sometimes the union- 
vowel. This is mutable, and its different phases distinguish the different 
modes. A brief statement will exhibit these phases with their various 
uses. 

Indicative; primary tenses, co, o, a, e; historic, o, s; (Act. and Pass.) 

Subjunctive ; Act. co, 77, 97 ; Pass, co, 77 Optative ; 01, at 

Imperative ; e Infinitive ; si, s, (77) 

Participle; to, o, (si) 

To these, however, must be added some peculiar mode-voivels mostly of 
the Aorist ; viz., Aor. I. and Perf. I. II. Act. -a -s ; Aor. I. Midd. - ; Aor. 
I. Act. and Midd. of the Opt., -at ; Aor. I. Act. Midd. Imper. -o -a ; Inf. 
of same - ; Part, of same -a (si). The Pluperf. has si, rarely s. This 
view gives the original mode-vowels ; which in a few cases have been 
changed by contraction, e. g. 2d pers. singular of Present, -ivm-fl from TVH- 
jfffcti, etc. 

EXPLANATIONS. (1) The original mode-voioel of the Indicative is E in all 
cases, except when the personal endings begin with (i or v, before which 
o is the mode-vowel. Two of the present mode-vowels, viz. co (1st pers. 
sing.) and ti (3d pers. sing.), are the prolonged o and E ; prolonged because 
in the first pers. Pres., pi (in the original rim-top) is dropped in order to 
shorten the form, and o is changed into co as a compensation ; and s (in 
the original rvmsn or rvmtai) is for the like reason changed into si, be- 
cause the -ii or at is dropped. So ov in the 3d pers. plur. is o prolonged 
because the v is dropped. Li the second pers. sing., Tvmsig, there appears 
to be a mere transposition of the final vowel in the old rvmsat, -sat going 
into 415, just as [isyltov (comp. of ftsyctg) goes into ^us/coj>, apsvlcov into otfist- 
vatv, and -fro^Ecrxco into fi^wcrxco. 

(2) As to all the derived modes ; the Subj. merely prolongs the s and o 
of the Indie. ; the Opt. in the way of distinction, takes the diphthongs o, 
a i ; the Imper. generally o, but the Aor. Midd. has ; the Inf. si is a con- 
traction from the old -sftivai -psv -vai (so frequent in Homer), and in con- 
tract verbs and in Aor. II. of verbs in general there is a contraction of the 
root-vowel with this abridged ending, which makes such forms as &sisiv, 
TVK&V, etc. The i] of the Inf. Pass. Aor. L II., arises from the coalescence 
of the vowel which here stands attached to the root, (these tenses being 
formed after the analogy of Aor. 2 of Conj. I. of verbs hi fit,), with the usual 
vowel of the Inf. ending. In the Participle, the co is a prolonged o after 
the manner of masc. nouns in Dec. IE., 24. 2. a. 2. 6. In Part. Aor. L II. 
pass. (-ivcp&d$, rvTfsl?), the a is made from s (the neuter is Tvcp&sv) by the 
dropping of the VT in the root of the part. form. 

(3) The foregoing ingredients being abstracted, the real and 
proper personal-endings remain. In some cases they have in- 
deed disappeared, in the present form of the verb ; but most of 
them appear in some of the dialects, or in the archaeisms of the 
Greek. Originally they all began with a consonant. That the 
student may see the result of recent investigation in respect to 
this subject, I subjoin them in the briefest manner possible. 
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ACTIVE. 



PASSIVE AND MIDDLE. 



(A) Primary, Indie. (B) Historical, Ind. 
and Subj. and Opt. 


(A) Primary, Ind. (B) Historical, 
and Subj. Ind. and Opt. 


Sing. 1 (fit) 
2 (ai, v&tx)s 
3 (11, crt) 
JDwaZ, 


g (ffi9-) 


rat, y 
(/MCT&OV) fis&ov 


ao, o 

TO 

(jMSff'S'oy) ftE&o 


2 Toy 


TOV 


(T-Q-ov 


a&ov 


3 Toy 

P&W. 1 (jUS?) fiy 
2 TS 


(ftSg) /^V 


a&qv 
[UHG&K) u.S'&ci 

ff'&S 


(r&yv 


3 (VTI) ffi, aw 


y,cry 


VTUl (aTtti) 


VTO (WTO) 


Imperative. 
Sing. 2 (d-i) 3 TOD 
Dual. 2 Toy -Twy 




Imperative. 
2 o^, o. (3 ff&o)\ 
2 cr^oy -ff&av 




PZw. 2 TS -Tco(7y 




2 ff&s -ff&caaav, 








ff-d'COV ' 





The correspondent endings of the Inf. mode (personal they cannot strictly 
be) are -v -at -vai Act, -or#ou Pass. The root-ending of the Participle is 
-VT -or Act., and -psvog -i] -ov Passive. 

In those cases where a formative personal ending is wanting in common 
use, in the above paradigm, it is to be understood that it has fallen off in the 
somewhat later form of the Greek language. Originally, for example, -jut 
belonged to the Pres. ; as TV^COJU, i'&upi, etc., in Homer, and also the verbs 
in -fjiv ~'i<ni](it, etc., show. So of the 3d pers. sing. Act. ~xt -ai ; Theo- 
critus has i-9-slirtt, and forms like s&slyin are irequent in the epic dialect. 
The 1st pers. dual has no separate form in the Act., but it is the same as the 
1st pers. plural. For a full development of this subject, see Klihner L 
114 seq. In cases like TUJIT-OJ, TVTTT-SI, the personal ending has disappeared, 
and only the mode vowel is retained in the usual flection.* 

Such are the distinctions between the endings of the different tenses, and 



* That the reader may see the striking resemblance between the old Greek 
forms, and those of Sanscrit and the Latin, I here subjoin a specimen, viz. the 
old Greek verb Sdfivtjfu (=Sa t u,va.( } to subdue, etc.), in the Aeolie. 



Greek. 
da (trail i 



SuflVOTl 

Satwatov 



Sanscrit. 
damyami 
damyasi 
damyati 
damyawas 
damyathas 
damyatas 
damyamas 
damyatha 
damyanti 



Latin. 
damno 
damnas 
damnat 



damnamus 

damnatis 

damnant. 



It is impossible to compare this, for a moment, without perceiving that the same 
essential ingredients are exhibited in nearly or quite all of the personal-endings. 
The Greek, indeed, has not, like the Sanscrit, a separate first pers. dual in the 
active ; and the Latin, also, has no dual. But for the rest, comparison is itself 
both argument and conviction. 
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of the component parts of those endings. We must now consider, in the 
second place, the distinction between the two classes, as made by 

$ 54. The Augment. 

(1) This word is employed by grammarians in a technical 
sense, and does not mean every and any accession to the original 
root of a verb, but an accession at the beginning of it, (viz. e), as 
a characteristic of certain tenses, etc. 

NOTE. In the use which I here make of the word, I distinguish it from 
reduplication ( 55), which is also an addition to the beginning of a word; 
for I employ it as always meaning either the prosthetic t, or its equivalent 
in the prolonged time of a vowel, in case the verb begins with a vowel that 
may be prolonged. 

(2) Augment syllabic or temporal. When a verb begins with 
a consonant the augment f makes a syllable by itself, and is 
therefore called the syllabic augment. But when a verb begins 
with & vowel, this is made to coalesce with that vowel and thus 
to prolong its sound ; and from this circumstance it is called the 
temporal augment. Both of these species of augment are limited 
to the Ind. mode only. 

(3) SYLLABIC AUGMENT. All verbs beginning with a conso- 
nant, take this augment in all the historic tenses. 

E. g. TVTiTat, e-Tvmov ' ^ucpo). s-yeHf>ix EysygvKpsw, etc. 

NOTE 1. But frequently the verbs (lillm, {jovlo t uaL, dvva^iat, (specially in 
the Attic), take t\ instead of s for the syllabic augment ; e. g. ^E'ATJOT/, yfiov- 
iij-d-rjV) rjdvvdi{ri]v, etc. This usage is occasionally found in the N. Testament. 

NOTE 2. The syllabic augment in the Pluperf. is not unfrequently omitted 
by the Attics ; it is in fact the prevailing usage of the N. Testament. Even 
the Imperf. and Aor. are sometimes used in poetry without it ; and in prose 
%QI]V often stands for IXQ^V. 

(4) TEMPORAL AUGMENT. When verbs begin with a vowel or 
diphthong, the prosthetic is made in most cases to coalesce 
with them ; e. g. 

() The temporal augment causes a change in the first syllable 
of verbs beginning with a, s, o, t, av, 01, and 1, v. E. g. 

goes into 17, as wyai, i]yov o w, as wfii'lsa, 

at, rj, as algsa, r^iov 01, , as oijai&), 
av qv, as avlim, yvhov "^ 7, as 'txeTEVto, 
s i], as ilnifa, yhm'Cov v v as 'v^Qi^oi, 

In the four last cases here noted, it well be seen that coalescence rather 
than contraction, takes place. At all events, these cases are aside from the 
common laws of contraction ; see 13. 

NOTE 1. A small class of verbs beginning with s, e.g. l^w, ro, I'Axw, 
), xh'w, i'jiOjUeu, ^y^o/uo, and a few others (noted in the lexicons), 
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take si (instead of the usual ij) for their augmented syllable ; as Imperf. sl- 
%ov from l/o) ; Perf. slgyafffitxi fi-om sQya&pui, etc. ; thus following the 
usual contraction of HE into . 

NOTE 2. Variable wage. Verbs beginning with , ecu, 01, followed by a 
vowel, usually reject the augment ; and 01 not unfrequently rejects it, even 
when followed by a consonant. When they do admit the augment, it is 
usually in the manner above represented ; but in a few cases the syllabic aug- 
ment is used, instead of the temporal ; e. g. ayvvfii, Aor. II. pass. 
and so i'Ao)x etc. 



(&) Verbs beginning with ?;, >, , iv, ov, I, v, generally ad- 
mit of no augment, inasmuch as the first syllable is already pro- 
longed. 

NOTE 3. Yet the Attics, in the case of sv, frequently admit it. Occa- 
sionally, also, some of the other classes of verbs here specified admit it ; 
e. g. oi-d-EO), sw&ovv; and so the irregular Perfects eoixet, eofora, sogya. 

NOTE 4. Li a very few cases, a double and even triple augment is admit- 
ted; e. g. the verbs OQOIM and avoiyta take both the syllabic and temporal 
augment in some of their tenses: Imperf. suqcav, avsor/ov, Aor. 1. avs(a$a, 
Perf. av(t>%(X) scaqaxa, etc. Some of the derivates of aval/on have, in the 
N. Test, even a triple augment ; e. g. ? : )i>Mvbj, yvtm&v. A syllabic aug- 
ment is found in XWTSW/OJCTJ, John 19 : 31, 3 plur. 2 Aor. pass, of y.niayvv^t ; 
and a double one in TtaxT(rrai?ij, Matt. 12 : 13 ; in j]vil%s<r&s, 2 Cor. 11: 1 ; 
and in some other cases. 

N. B. The temporal augment in poetry and in the Ionic is not unfrequently 
omitted. 

GENERAL REMARK. In all cases of augment, it is easy to see that there 
is but one simple principle, viz., the addition of s ; and all the changes 
made by augment have reference merely to the various modes of adding this 
prostlietic e ; which either makes a syllable by itself, or is contracted with 
the succeeding vowel, or else assimilates and coalesces as the case may 
require. 

<> 55. Reduplication. 

(1) When verbs begin with a single consonant, or with a 
mute followed by a liquid, the Perfect and its derivatives (Plu- 
perf. and Paulo-post Future) receive a REDUPLICATION at the be- 
ginning, which consists of the vowel f with the first consonant of 
the original verb prefixed. This reduplication extends through 
all the modes 



E. g. TVJirw, T-Tvqp, s-TE-TVCpsw, T-Ti!i^o i w6 * yqu(f>K>, ys-ygctqux. 

(2) EXCEPTIONS, (a) Verbs beginning with a double conso- 
nant, or with two consonants which are not a mute and a liquid, 
take only the syllabic augment. 

E. g. vndQQJ, kffnagxu ' sv6(0, |sVo^ ' ijJixMco, sifjafau ' ?}Aoe<), e 
NOTE. Exceptions: juvww makes fisfirijfioii, and xrwo^tat makes 
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contrary to this rule. Moreover verbs with yv, yh, /SA, (i. e. with a mute 
and a liquid), reject reduplication ; e. g. lyvtogiapai, etc. In a few cases 
the two last admit it. 

(6) Verbs beginning with Q admit no reduplication, but re- 
ceive the syllabic c and double the p. 

E. g. gamo), SQJjottpa. In like manner they double it in all the aug- 
mented secondary tenses ; as Imperf. egyamov, etc. Yet in the N. Test. 
it is sometimes single, as iqavnat, Heb. 9: 19, so 2 Cor. 31: 25. Heb. 10: 
22. Matt. 26 : 67. The like is found in Greek poetry, and sometimes in 
prose. 

(c) Five verbs beginning with a liquid take si. instead of redu- 
plication. 

E. g. hctfifiavo), fliycpu' layxuvu), ilirixa' Ae/co (I gather), tiieyfiai' (tew, 
sl'Qijxa fj.d^o^tti, (Ifiugiai. Even Aor. 1 retains the si in John 8: 4, xatti- 
j ; and so in old Ionic. 



REMARK. It should be noted, that the Pluperfect has in reality a double 
accession, viz. the syllabic augment and also the reduplication, when verbs 
begin with a consonant. 

<> 56. -Attic reduplication. 

(1) This is so called, not because it is used nowhere but in 
the Attic dialect (for it is even most common in the old epic 
dialect), but because the Attics frequently employed it, and for 
the sake of distinction. It consists mostly in repeating the two 
first .letters of a Verb, which begins with the vowel , s, or o, be- 
fore the usual forms of the Perfect ; and it remains through all 
the modes. 



E. g. aysiQO), ay-riysQxa ' spm, fi-i]fiiXK ' ogiitza), og-iagt>a * o (=off- 
Su> ), oS- 



NOTE. In case the root is dissyllabic, and the second syllable is long, 

it ; e. g. aAs/qpw, aA-ijAiqpa * axoixa, ux-i'jxoa * &EV 



this reduplication shortens 

d-(a, il-ylv&a, etc. Exception : fQslSa, Q-rjQeixa. 

(2) In the epic, the 2 Aor. frequently has the Attic redupli- 
tion ; in which case the temporal augment is prefixed to the re- 
duplication, while the radical part omits it. 

E. g. aia, Aor. 2 ygugov ayco, ijyuyov (jpspw ( 3 JsrJKJl) ipsyxov. The 
two last are used even in common prose, and frequently in the N. Test. 

$ 57. Augment in compound verbs. 

(1) GENKKAL RULE. When a verb is compounded with a 
separable preposition, the augment comes between this and the 
verb ; but when it is compounded with other words, the augment 
is usually (not always) prefixed. 

11 
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E. g. TTgoo-gjE^co, nQoasysQov. The final vowel of prepositions (where 
they have one) is dropped in such cases ; e. g. unoni^n<a, ominsjinov ; ex- 
cepting in Tis^t and ngo, as 7is@t/SA)la), ns^is^a^ov ngoiti(inK>, JIQOSTK^- 
nov, (usually with crasis in the case of ngo, as n^ovnspnov). As to denom- 
inative verbs, i. e. those derived from nouns, the augment usually precedes, 
as uvtifiixsca (from otvildwog), rjvjidlxow ' ^v&oioysK), spv&ohoyovv. 

NOTE 1. Usage is not invariable in these cases. Some verbs closely 
compounded with prepositions receive augments like simple verbs ; e. g, 
xxh'<, sxa&i&v, etc. Some adopt both forms ; e. g. xa&svdfa, sxu&svSov 
and xa&rjvSov. 

NOTE 2. Several verbs with prepositions take a double augment; e. g. 
Kvfyoftai, yvsixoftriv' evo%hsa, ^rta^ovv. So also dieutovsw (as if it were a 
compound), sdivixovovy, dsdirjxovtjxa. 

(2) Verbs compounded with cti and dva- take the temporal 
augment after these, if a vowel follows which is capable of it ; 
otherwise (i. e. if an immutable vowel or a consonant follows), 
the augment stands at the beginning of the word. 



E. g. svegytTSKi, Eiirj^ysiTjcra ' Svo-aQiffTEa, dvyjjgsffTow ; on the other hand, 
' 8v<nv%eo}, leJwrTvpjo-w ' dwrnnsco, idvaanow, 



<. 58. Person and Number of Verbs. 

In the Greek verb three persons, sing., dual, and plural, are 
designated. But the 1st pers. Dual of the Active has no sepa- 
rate form for itself, and coincides with the first pers. of the plural. 

NOTE. The Dual is not a thing of necessity, like the sing, and plural ; 
for most languages have it not. The older Greek frequently employs it ; 
the latter, more seldom ; the modern, not at all. When in common use, 
it was at the option of the writer or speaker. In what manner the seve- 
ral persons and numbers are distinguished, we have already seen in 53, 
Parad. of personal-endings. 

<> 59. VOICES. 

(1) These are the Active, Passive, and Middle. 

NOTE J. The word voice means, of itself, merely sound or word. But 
being joined with the adjectives active, passive, or middle, it designates the 
various modes in which a word is inflected, in order to give it the various 
meanings designated by these words. The most recent grammarians sub- 
stitute form for voice. Sometimes they employ the Latin genus in the 
same sense. 

(2) The ACTIVE VOICE denotes action which proceeds from the 
subject (Nom.) of the verb. When this action terminates on an- 
other and different object, the verb is transitive; when it is con- 
fined within the agent or subject of the verb, it is intransitive. 
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E. g. Tvmet he beats [some one] ; but XUIQU Tie rejoices, &v&ii it blooms. 
This latter sense (intransitive), however, is not confined to the active only; 
the middle voice frequently expresses it 

(3) The PASSIVE VOICE is a form of the verb designed to sig- 
nify, that the subject of the verb is also the object of the action 
indicated by it. 

E. g. rvmo^ion, I am beaten; in which case the action terminates on the 
subject of the verb, while the agent is not brought to view. On the con- 
trary, the active voice transitive presents the agent himself as the subject of 
the verb, and indicates, by some complement that follows it, the object on 
which the action designated terminates. In order that the passive voice 
should be definitely marked, it is furnished with forms differing from those 
in the active voice ; and when the agent is to be designated from which the 
action proceeds, this is done in Greek by a noun in the Gen. with vno, ngog, 
or nagd before it, or by a noun in the Dative without any preposition. 

(4) The MIDDLE VOICE is distinguished from the Active by its 
forms, and generally by its signification ; from the Passive, in 
part by its forms, but more particularly by its significations. It 
usually has an intransitive, reflexive, or reciprocal sense. 

NOTE. It is customary to represent the Middle Voice as principally, if 
not entirely reflexive. Yet there are but very few forms where it is directly 
so, like lovopou, I wash myself, etc. . In most cases, where the peculiar 
sense of the Middle Voice is exhibited, it designates the doing of something 
for one's self, for his own advantage, gratification, use, etc., or by his own desire, 
command, procurement, etc. The reciprocal meaning is naturally connected 
with the reflexive ; the intransitive meanings, and in some eases even the 
transitive ones, cannot well be translated so as to distinguish them from 
the like ones in the Active. But see Synt for further development. 

<> 60. Similarity of Voices in some Tenses and Meanings. 

(1) The Greek has not developed separate forms for all the 
tenses of each Voice ; particularly is this the case witli the Middle, 
according to the usual place assigned it. 

(2) The same forms of Pres., Imperf., Perf., and Pluperf., 
belong to the Passive and Middle. The sense demanded by 
each passage is the only means of distinguishing the one from the 
other. 

NOTE. But in the Fut. and Aorists each of these Voices has its own 
proper development ; so that these forms in the Middle are usually either 
reflexive or intransitive and not passive. In poetry, where the shorter forms 
of Fut. Midd. are frequently convenient, they are often used in a passive 
sense ; but not elsewhere. In a few eases, e. g. .^xsff&ai, xmsffzsTO, IU- 
JIOVTO, etc., Aor. n. seems to be passive ; but it may be otherwise rendered ; 
seeKtihnerIL40Q. 
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(3) Aor. I. pass, is sometimes employed in a reflexive and in- 
transitive sense ; particularly where appropriate forms of the Mid- 
dle are wanting, or are less euphonic. 



E. g. rpofiii&ijvwt, to fear, TtoQsv&qvai to depart, xoifvq&iivai to sleep; 

, to exercise one's self, evtoxy&iivctt, to feast one's self, y.TxAi$TJi't to lay 
one's self down, etc. In its intransitive senses Aor. I. pass, differs not sub- 
stantially from the like meanings in the Aor. Act. and Midd. ; in its reflexive 
senses it agrees with the Aor. Middle. In fact, intransitive and reflexive 
meanings are more often conveyed, on the whole, by the pass. Aorists, than 
by the Middle ones ; Kiihn. 86. 

(4) Aor. II. pass, is so often intransitive, that this is its pre- 
dominant meaning, and would fairly entitle it to be ranked (like 
Perf. II.) under the active voice. 

NOTE, (a) This intransitive sense often approaches more nearly to the 
Act. than to the Passive, and the verb may then be translated accordingly. 
Very often the Aor. I. Act. has a transitive sense, and Aor. IT. pass, a corre- 
sponding intransitive one ; e. g. e'qpTjvw I showed, icpuvyv I appeared, etc. In 
the English language, however, we are compelled to translate many verbs 
here passively, which in the Greek have merely intransitive meanings. (&) 
The very form and flexion of this tense throughout show that it is formed 
after the analogy of Aor. II. Act. of verbs in -fit ; see Kiihner 402. 

REMARK. Although Aor. I. n. Mid. are not used passively, yet since the 
common ground of intransitive and reflexive meaning is occupied here by 
Aor. I. tt both Mid. and Pass., it must depend more on special usage, the 
choice of the writer, and the demands of the context, than on the form of the 
tense, what meaning shall be given to these respective tenses hi any par- 
ticular instance. 

(5) As both the Act. and Mid. may also have an intransitive 
meaning, so the act. and midd, Voice must often occupy common 
ground. 

NOTE. This is not in reality so fully true of the Greek, as of our own 
language which is employed to translate it. Veiy many Greek verbs are 
employed in a reflexive sense, which we cannot so translate ; and this, be- 
cause oui' idiom is so different. In this way many intransitive verbs, in 
Greek, necessarily appear simply passive or active in our own language. 
Hence, while we need not say that the Act. and Middle are often really 
commuted in Greek, yet we may say, that by reason of our own idiom we 
are often obliged to translate them as if they were equivalent. Particu- 
larly is it the case, that the Put. Middle is employed in a like sense, or in the 
same sense, as the Fut. Active, when the Fut. act. is obsolete, or rare, and also 
in many of the commonly occurring irreg. verbs ; specially is this the case 
in the N. Test. ; e. g. &avfiatro}nni, y^laao^ai, aaofiat, IVojKt, firjaopai,, /L;- 
yopai, yEvrjo-opKi, oyofiai, ^a^jcrojuttt, efawofiai, and many others. 

GENERAL REMARKS. It follows, of course, from the above view of several 
tenses in the different voices, that much was left to the choice of the writer 
or speaker, when he wished to convey intransitive meanings. He might 
select either Voice. Yet usage in many cases had limited one sense to one 
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form of the Aor, or Fut., and another to another ; and with this he must 
comply. But a range so ample in choice must well suit the purposes of 
poetry and rhetoric. 

<> 61. Deponent Verbs. 

(1) With the phenomena of the preceding Section, may be 
classed the so called DEPONENT VERBS, i. e. those which, with a 
pass, or midd. form, may have an active, passive, or medial signi- 
fication. 

(2) Some of these verbs, in some of the tenses, have both the 
pass, and midd. forms, and with these connect their appropriate 
signification ; while in other cases the meaning is not determined 
merely by the form. 

E. g. 5e#0|Ut, sSsJ-apj)' I received, sds^&tjv I was received; and so in many 
verbs. Yet this is not so in all ; e. g. ^s^ifjacr&ai and [if^icp&ijVtti to find 
fault with. The Pres., Perf., and Pluperf. are of course but of one form, 
and they vary as the case requires in respect to meaning. 

NOTE. The active sense, even transitive, is not unfrequent, although the 
latter is not very common ; e. g. ds^ofittt [-H] I take [something] ; Qyuo[iai 
[TJ] I perform or produce [something]. The neuter or intransitive sense, how- 
ever, is the most common, when these verbs have an active meaning ; and 
this is, indeed, their predominant meaning in the earlier Greek, but not in 
the later. This agrees well, as we have seen, with the nature of the Mid. 
voice. 

62. Pure and impure, i. e. simple and augmented, Roots of 

Verbs. 

(1) A great number of verbs in the Greek language appear, in 
the Present and Imperf., in a form augmented, i. e. fuller than 
that which the other tenses naturally derived from the Present 
would lead us to suppose they originally had. Whatever may 
have been the reality in the case, it greatly aids us in the analysis 
and synthesis of verbs, to assume the fact in question. The sim- 
ple root thus assumed is usually named THEME. 

E. g. all the other tenses of TWTTW, appeal- to be derived from the simple 
root Timu). In most cases, indeed, the simple form of the Present (where 
an augmented one is in use), is no longer extant as being actually employ- 
ed. But still, in a few cases two forms are hi actual use ; e. g. As/no and 
htfindva), sda and tv&iQ), lav&avco and l/j^w, TQSTKO and TQUHKI, etc. On 
this ground, and principally because of its great utility to the learner of 
grammar, simple roots are supposed by grammarians to have existed, where 
augmented ones only are found to be now actually employed. The deri- 
vate tenses can then be formed with great ease, when the theme or simple 
root is once known, or assumed. 

NOTE. Sometimes more than one theme must be assumed; e. g. tvov, 
, themes ETP, JS2P.fi. 
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(2) The forms of verbs that are original and simple, are tech- 
nically called PURE ; the augmented forms (by way of distinc- 
tion) IMPURE. The latter belong only to the Pres. and Imperfect. 

NOTE. Beyond these tenses, verbs in many cases drop the adscititious 
part of the Present ; the secondary tenses always come from the pure, theme ; 
the others are of a mixed character, varying with the different kinds of 
verbs. 

(3) The impure forms may be made so by the addition of a 
consonant to the pure root, or by the prolongation of the vowel 
in that root. 

(A) By the addition of a Consonant. 

(4) The mass of simple and original verbs which receive ac- 
cession in the Present by the addition of consonants, may be 
classed as follows : 

(a) Verbs with character itr.* Here the T is added in order 
to make the augmented form ; and the simple character may be 
neither n, /?, or q>. 

E. g. TUTTTW from TIOTO), v,Q\mi<a from xpv/Sco, JJOOTTW from Qixfpca. The 
reason why the original root is obscure hi the Present of the second and last 
of these examples, is, that the adjectitious T in each case causes a change 
in the preceding /? and q>, L e. it turns them into n ; see 10, R. 2. The /5 
and <p of the root of course go into n before the -vw of the Fut. 10, R. 6. 

(5) Verbs with GO or TT (sometimes f). These have x, y, or /, 
but mostly y, for their simple character ; yet a few with character 
T, d, #, assume this form in the Present. 

NOTE 1. Here the original and simple diameter is wholly obscured in the 
Present ; and the student can know which of all the letters just named con- 
stitutes it, only from some of the derivate tenses which develope it. Thus 
Tiyaaao) is the augmented form of nQctyca, (pyluau) of (pQlxia, /5>;o-ff<a of /3?j- 
%ca ; all of which must have a common character in the Future, viz. x be- 
fore the formative -crco (x in combination with a and by an orthographical 
abridgment is written |=x) ; see 10, R. 6. The true roots therefore must 
be found by the aid of the 2 Aor. or 2 Perfect. 

NOTE 2. As to the others, very few cases exist of the Present with aa or 
TT, having a simple character T, 5, or -9: Of these, jrAwcnro), Fut. TrAatrco 
wao-o-w, Fut. nu<ro), etc., are examples. Here we know from the Future with 
merely -aw (and not -|w), that the clutracter of the root could have been 
neither x, /, or %, because these would make x<r=. But whether the root 
has T, 8, or &, cannot be determined merely by the Future ; for be- 
fore the ending of the Future (-o-o>), each of these letters would fall out, 10, 
R. 6. Other tenses of course must determine, e. g. llffaofiou, Aor. II. shro- 

Characteristic letter or character (zaoazr^tj) of a verb, is the technical name 



aracersc etter or caracter zaoazrtj o a ver, s e ecnca name 
which is given to one or more consonants or vowels that immediately precede the 
final -to of the 1st pcrs. sing. Present ; e. g. in iiyw, rvnT-m, ruaa-u, iv~w, TI,U-W, 
v-ta, y, TTT, aa, v, a, cv, are characters of their respective verbs. 
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p\v ; or if there are none, it can be determined only by correlative nouns, 
etc., which may lead to the knowledge of it. 

(c) Verbs with character =ad. Most of these have d for their 
character in the simple root ; but some have y ; a very few yy. 

E. g. (pgaco from (pQctdut, ofw from odco ; but also x^w from xgaym. 
A great proportion (but not all) of verbs in -co -/co have 8 for their sim- 
ple character. Most verbs in -c<>, which designate tone or sound (as xgntfa, 
OTSVK^O), etc.) have y for their simple character. A few, such as aQnaZfn, 
/SrrTa), etc. form the Fut. both in -aw and -|w, and of course have either 
8 or y as a simple character. A small number have yy as their original 
character; e. g. valnl^ta, Fut. ffu\Tiiy%(aav.lniyy-ata, etc. 

(d") LIQUID VERBS. These have A A or (.iv in the augmented 
form, while the simple theme has only A and p. 

E. g. crn'Mco, orcAai TEJUVO, TS^UW. Nearly all the original liquid verbs 
are prolonged in this way, or by protracting the vowel of the root, as no- 
ticed below. 

GEN. REMARK. In all these classes of verbs, the ground-form is a model 
only for the Present and Imperf. of all the voices. Fut. 1 in -yco (=na(o). 
always shows that the simple character of the root must have been JT, /5, or 
(f ; Fut. 1 in -|w (=jcffra) shows that the root must have had x, y, or % in it ; 
Fut. 1 in -aw, shows that either T, 5, or & was in the root, and has been 
thrown out ( 10. R. 6) ; or else that the verb belongs to the class of verba 
pwra, e. g. such as hvca, Iv-trca, etc. The student will see by this, that 
Fut. 1, (and of course all the tenses derived from it and conforming to it> 
i. e. Aor. 1, and Perf. with Pluperf. 1) , cannot be relied on to trace any thing^ 
more than merely the class of mutes to which the character of a verb be- 
longs. Which, of the three letters in that class was the actual one in the 
root, must be decided either by Aor. 2, Perf. and Pluperf. 2, or else by some 
of the kindred derivates, such as nouns, adjectives, etc., coming from the 
original stock or root. The 2 Aor., and Perf. with Pluperf. 2, are all the 
tenses that necessarily retain the original character of the verb, in each of 
the three classes of mutes ; all the other tenses either follow the ground- 
form where the character is obscured, or are changed by accession, or else 
are modelled after Fut. 1, which, as we have just seen, but partially devel- 
opes the original character. 

(B) By the prolongation of vowels. 

(5) In many impure roots the vowels are prolonged, but not 
altogether in the usual method. The true roots of those which 
have prolonged vowels, are disclosed by Aor. II. in some one of its 
forms ; or. in Liquids, by Fut. II. 

ILLUSTRATION. As Aor. H, which can be formed only from original (not 
from derived) roots, develops the true vowel of the primitive root, in all 
those cases where there has been no vowel-exchange, (see No. 6 below), by 
comparing this with the actual Present, the nature and extent of the pro- 
longation in question is easily found. It is as follows : viz. the vowels of 
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Aor. H, (Fut. II. of liquid verbs), and of course of the simple and original 
theme, are lengthened in the augmented Present, E. g. 

into 17, as l'Ai9w, A?j#w t into si zhnov, Islna 

on s<paw>p>, cpalvoi I t ETQlfirjv, rQifio) 

1 f.(f>^UQ1]V, Cp&SlOQ} V SV StyVyoV, (p6U/0> 

8 ft XTSVKI, x^slv(o v v ecpovyr)v, (pyvya 

General Remark on finding the simple root. In respect to some of the 
diphthongs and prolonged vowels, only the tempora secunda will decide 
with certainty ; as is plain from the table above. But where two consonants 
appeal- as cliaractei; reject the second. But in (=<r3) reject the first ; and 
so when V, , come before a mute, reject the first vowel. 

(6) In many cases Aor. II. and Perf. II. take a vowel different 
from that in the simple root. But this belongs to the formation of 
the derivate tenses, and will be considered in the sequel. 

NOTE. In such cases, it is evident that the tempora secunda would not be 
the exact index of the simple root. It is important, therefore, to know what 
these cases are ; and the sequel will disclose them. 

<> 63. Formation of the Tenses. 

(1) Strictly speaking, every tense has its own appropriate for- 
mation and characteristics, and is not dependent on, or derived 
from, any other tense. 

It would be scientifically correct, therefore, to point out the manner in 
which each appropriate tense-ending and augment (where the latter is em- 
ployed) is united with the root, either in its augmented or simple state, and 
there to leave the matter ; as Kiihner has done. But the mass of learners 
would not be able to avail themselves so well of this method, as of the or- 
dinary one of tracing an analogy and connection between diverse tenses. 
As this method of proceeding is wholly arbitrary, so far as it respects the 
derivation of one tense from another, it is obvious that only the most plain 
and facile method should be adopted. With this artificial connection, how- 
ever, many things of fundamental importance respecting the real develop- 
ment of the tenses are of necessity intermingled ; so that this part of gram- 
mar, in its present shape, can not well be neglected. 

(2) From some classes of verbs certain tenses are wholly ex- 
cluded ; in others partially admitted. The rules given for the 
formation of all tenses, can of course apply only where any par- 
ticular tense is admissible. 

E. g. The whole class of verba pura (contracts and others) admit no sec- 
ondary tenses, i. e. no Fut, Aor., Perf., or Pluperf., second. Derivative verbs 
are almost equally exclusive. Liquid Verbs admit no Paulo-post. 

Formation of the primary Tenses in the Active* 

(3) The Present is formed by annexing to to the root either 
simple or augmented. 
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E. g. A-u-w, TvnT-K>. The old pronominal formative -pi is here dropped 
in verbs with -w final, and the co is only the mode-vowel (o) prolonged. 

(4) THE FIRST FUTURE is formed by adding -ow to the sim- 
ple root ; and when the character is a mute, by subjecting that 
mute to such changes as the o in the formative syllable requires. 

NOTE 1. The Future of verhs with A, ft, v, Q for their character, and of 
contracts in -aw, -teo, ~ow, are not here included, as they have peculiarities 
of their own which will be stated in their proper place. 

NOTE 2. ILLUSTRATIONS. (1) All verba pura (not contracts) merely ap- 
pend -era) to the root ; e. g. ATJW, AiVw jcstauw, xsJ-siicrca, etc. (2) All verbs 
with a simple and original consonant for their character in the Present, 
merely add -era and conform or drop the consonant, as the tr may require ; 
e. g. 

No. 1. No. 2. No. 3. 

AEOTW, fatyto n).sx(o, TrAs'i-w avmo], avvaca 

&Uy>K> As/to, Ae'lo) ansvdw, cmsiiaa) 

ygayia TEV^W, rsv^ca nst&m, nslaco 

In No. 1., all the mutes of course go into n before a in -(ra ; in No. 2, they 
all go into x ; in No. 3, they are all thrown out ; see 10. R. 6. The student 
will see, of course, that the Futures in each of these classes assume respec- 
tively the very same form ; and consequently, all the derivates from the Fu- 
ture do the same ; so that it matters not for any of these, which of the mutes 
is the character in the root, as the shape of the Future and its derivates does 
not depend on the quality or individual species of the mute, but on the class 
to which it belongs. (3) The same thing is true in regard to all verbs with 
character m ( 62. 4, a) ; with ffu or TT ( 62. 4. 5) ; with ( 62. 4. c). The 
student has merely to find the simple mute that is in the original root, by the 
rules given him in 62. 4, and then the Fut. is formed exactly as above. 

NOTE 3. The Fut. I. and II. seems to be formed by the aid of the old 
Fut. of flfii, viz. saw ; sometimes by dropping the s of this, as in the' ex- 
amples above ; sometimes by dropping the a and contracting the -co, as 
Fut. n. of Liquids (e. g. aida) ; sometimes by the coalescence of the s in 
Iffw with the character-vowel of the verb, as q,d-r l (rm=:(pds-d(Tcii ) etc.; and 
lastly by prolonging the E in area, e. g. I'ytu, 



(5) THE ATTIC FUTURE. Futures of three or more syllables, 
having , s, or i, before the ending -oca, reject the n, and then 
are contracted (if capable of contraction) in the usual way. 

NOTE. This form of the future is called Jlttic, because it is principally 
used in this dialect. Its formation and accentuation are for the most part 
obvious ; e. g. /?t/5w, /3t/5crw, (/3</3aa>) contr. /5//3<3, Pijjifg, /3t/3, etc., as in 
the contract verbs. So isAsco, -tsttcrco, (isisca) IS)M, vdtl$, rdsl, etc., as in 
the second class of contract verbs. But verbs in -IM cannot properly 
contract, and therefore they merely .assume the accentuation of contracts ; 
e. g. xofil<a, xoft-iaa, XO/KW, xo/aEte, xopisl, xopov^ev, etc. The Fut. Middle 
is formed after the same analogy ; e. g. /5t/5cuju6, /?/?, /St/3tt, etc. ; TE- 
Aofytat, Telsl, TsJifiiai, etc. ; xopiovfitti, xo^ta, xoftittTai, etc. Polysyllabic 
verbs in -/<, and verbs in - with Fut. -so-co, usually take this Future', (in 

12 
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the N. Test, verbs in -tro nearly always) ; but verbs in -K'W more seldom 
have it. It is not employed in the Optative. 

(6) THE FIRST PERFECT is the usual one ; and ordinarily it 
has for its radical character the same form as the radical part of 
the Future, both as to vowels and consonants, with the exception 
that it aspirates the two first classes of mutes (n, /?, q> x, y, #,) be- 
fore its ending -. Its distinctive character, therefore, consists 
in its reduplication, and in the tense-ending - in verbs n, fi, <p, 
x > y> X> an d ~ %tt in other verbs. 

NOTK 1. ILLUSTRATIONS, (a) When the simple character is n, /?, q>, or 
x, y, /, the student has merely to find his Future, by the rules in No. 4, 
and then the radical part of this (rejecting the -ow) with reduplication ad- 
ded, etc., and the making such changes in the mute-character as the final 
- requires ( 10. R. 5), will constitute the form of the Perfect. E. g, 

TVifJO), TfiTuqpw nlsy.w, nU^at, 

%sy<o, /Uj 



yQott/ju), yiyQacpa Ttt<r<rco, TG), TS'TM/K, etc. 

It is obvious in all these cases, that the mutes in the Future become aspi- 
rated in the Perfect, merely by reason of the final -a, 10. R. 5. 

(I) In all other cases the Perfect receives the ending -x; e. g. in verbapura, 
as T/W, Te'rtxef ilvo), Islvm' duxyva, dsdaxQVxn' and so where T, 8, or &, 
was the original character, as (pQao) (qpp SKI), necpQcnta ' Ttsi&oi, nsnsixa, etc. 

NOTE 2. A few of the 1st Perfects, having the vowel s in their root, 
change it for o ; e. g. nsftno), mno^ffu' T^CTW, rsro(fn ' idemta, xs'xAoqpw. 
In this respect Perf. I. imitates Perf. II. ; but the number of cases is very 
small where such vowel-changes take place. 

NOTE 3. In the N. Test, (and also in the Sept.), the 3d pers. plur. of the 
Perfect sometimes ends in -av ; e. g. Byvcoxotv, sigrjxav, ewxr. This is 
sometimes found in other Greek. 

(7) THE SECOND PERFECT (formerly called Perfect Middle), 
is commonly made by prefixing the usual reduplication, adding 
-a (not c!) to the original root, and more usually by retaining or 
making a long vowel in the root-syllable. 

NOTE. In respect to the vowel-changes in the root-syllable, Perf. II, has 
several developments diverse from each other. 

(a) Liquids with w (long merely by position) and t, take 17 in Perf, II, ; 
e. g. -5-aUoi, is&tj^a qpwtVo), nE(pt)va. 

(b) Mutes and Liquids with e in the root, and also Liquids with si, take 
short o in the Perfect, (contrary to analogy in other cases) ; e. g. T^e'qow, TE- 
iQocpa dsgw, dsSoga ' <p#n'a), sy&oQu. Where the original root has o, it 
remains ; as xomot (XOJKO), xsxonu. 

(c) Mutes with ft, take 01 ; e. g. Idno), Ulonta ' fi'dw, oiu. 

(d) But where a long vowel or diphthong already stands in the ground- 
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form of the Present, change (excepting hi cases above noted) is unneces- 
sary ; e. g. taj#eo, Ulrj&a (psvyw, nsysvya. Yet, hi cases such as the last, 
in the Perfect Passive sv sometimes shortens into v ; e. g. nstpvy^ai. For 
changes made by Attic reduplication, see 56. 1. Note 1. 
N. B. For the limited use of Perf. II., see 52. 8. 

Historic Tenses in the ACTIVE. 

(8) THE IMPERFECT is formed from the Present, by dropping 
-w final, suffixing -ov, and prefixing the augment. 

In the Alexandrine dialect, the 3d pers. plur. of the several tenses hi -ov, 
i. e. Imperf. and Aor.-IL, is often made by -ocrav; e. g. Aor. EL ?;A#oaw, 
ecpdyoaav, Ktnsklnoaav, exglvovav, etc. In the N. Test, (and Byzantine his- 
torians) the like forms occur; e. g. Imperf. idohowav Rom. 3: 13; fX%ovav 
(for etyov) in some Codd. John 15: 22; Aor. EL, nagda^offav 2 Thess. 3: 6. 



(9) PLUPERF. I. is formed from the Perfect, by dropping the 
final -a, suffixing -etv and prefixing (but not usually in the N. 
Test.) the augment. Pluperf. II. is formed in the same way 
from Perf. II. 

(10) THE FIRST AORIST is formed from the Future, by drop- 
ping its final -co, suffixing -a, and prefixing the augment. 

NOTE 1. The most easy and obvious mode of forming Aor. I. is, by sup- 
posing the old Aor. I. ofsl^l, viz. lira, to be suffixed; which appears, as 
the case may require, in the form -ra, - or -a. Accordingly sivnwa, 
%Ea, evsyxu [root evsyxta], are easily accounted for on this ground ; and so 
with Aor. I. of the liquid verbs. 

NOTE 2. Assuming the principle of formation in the text, it must be 
noted, that Liquids have merely - (not -tree) in Aor. L ; and a few others 
(see hi Note' 1) anomalously follow this analogy, 

(11) AORIST II. is formed from the simple root, by suffixing 
-ov, prefixing the augment, and shortening the penult ; as TUTHM 
(roneu) trvnov, 

NOTE 1. Such is the general principle ; but still, this comprises only a 
moderate number of verbs, viz. those which have two character-conso- 
nants, or a prolonged vowel, in the root. In case of a prolonged vowel, 



In Mutes, ) . . - E. g. , 

, T . ' ' } so into a. ' , , 

In Liquids, ai si ) TITMQKI, smttqov ' xrttvw, sxiavov. 

In Mutes, et - I folna, shnov 

6W - v (psvya, scpvyov. 

Only a few anomalous cases present a long penult here ; e. g. ei/^ov, 

/^ttffTOV, enagdov, tinov, etc. 
NOTE 2. A large portion of Aorists EL, both mute and liquid, have t in 
a monosyllabic root, and require a change of this into in Aor. n. E. g. 
, siQunov ' T^UVW, Etoc/ioy, etc. But in the Passive this vowel-change 
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is sometimes neglected ; e. g. e^snijv, etc., ( 64. 8. Note 3) ; and some- 
times even in the . Act. and Midd. voices, as nlm<a (ji.srco), STCWOV ' S'slvta, 
s&wov ylvopu (yivu)}, sysvopjv, etc. 

NOTES. It follows of course from the general principle of formation 
stated in the text, that verbs with double character, e. g. JIT, vff, 11, etc., 
must divest themselves of this, in order to form Aor. H which can be 
formed only from the simple root. See 62. 4. Also ib. No. 5. Gen. Re- 
mark. Of verbs x, y, %, only verbs with y form Aor. II. ; and verbs T, d, #, 
do not form it at all 

N. B. In respect to the very limited number of verbs which can form 
an Aor. IL, see 52. 7. But a considerable number form Aor. II. passive, 
which are not susceptible of an Aor. II. Act. ; see 52. 7. 6. 

REMARK. In the Alexandrine dialect, and also in the N. Test, the Aor. 2 
(at least forms substantially belonging here) assumes the ending of Aor. 1 
(-); e. g. in the Sept., d'Sct/^sv, ecpvyav, BVQKV, na^'k-d'av, scpayansv, e).d'u- 
iK>, and so very often, both here and in the Apocrypha. In the N. Test. 
we find (at least in some very good Codd.) i\l&ats, Matt. 25: 36 ; ej;A#ai, 
Luke 7: 24; nugd^aia, Matt. 26: 39; &tiaw, Acts 7: 10. 12: 11; ra- 
AKIO, Acts 7: 21; dt-snwone, Gal. 5:4; EJiacrw)', Rev. 7: 11; MQifyisvo?, Heb. 
9: 12. It should be noted that the 2d pel's. sing, does not adopt these pe- 
culiar forms, nor the lufin. mode, nor the participles, in the N. Testament. 
The like forms are found in some of the poets, e. g. in Orpheus ; and in 
some of the classics ; also, some forms in Aor. 2 retain an cr, like Aor. I. ; 
e. g. snscrov, 'i%ov, efti'iawo, sdwsTO, etc. 

(12) Fut. II. is formed only in liquid verbs; under which 
head will be found an account of it 

$ 64. Formation of Primary Tenses in the PASSIVE. 

(1) THE PRESENT (passive and middle) is formed from the 
Present active, by dropping the final -co and annexing -OHM; as 

TJJTirCO, TUTHO/ACM. 

(2) THE FUTURE (I. and II.) is formed from Aor. I. and II. 
passive, by dropping the final -i/, annexing -aoftat, and omitting 
the augment. 



E. g. itixf&ip, Tvcp&i]ffO[iiai, hvnijv, iVTi^ffo^ai,. The reader will call to 
mind, that this is a mere expedient hit upon by grammarians in tracing 
the analogy of forms ; and so he will not object to this derivation, the fact 
that the Futures are in their nature primca-y tenses. 

NOTE. It should be remembered here, that Fut. II. pass, cannot be 
formed from any verbs which cannot form an Aor. II., either Act. or pas- 
sive ; and of course that it must be very limited in its use. But there are 
not a few verbs which exhibit Fut. I. and II. ; in which case there is a 
choice very convenient in poetry. Sometimes usage has made a slight 
difference in the sense of the two, Fut. II. inclining more to the intransi- 
tive sense. Specially is Fut. II. employed where the form of Fut. I. is 
unwieldy, or contrary to euphony. 
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(3) THE PERFECT (passive and middle) is formed from the 
Perf. I. active, by retaining its reduplication, and by put added 
to the root instead of the Act. - or -#. 

Such is the general principle ; but in its development it makes some 
apparent variety in the formation of this tense ; e. g. 

(a) Verbs with ji, /?, <p x, y, %, (i. e. those which make final -<pu or -% 
in Perf. I. Act), here conform the character-letter before the endings -pat, 
-ffai, -rai, etc., agreeably to the principles laid down in 10. 

E. g. Tsxvfpct, pass. TSTVfifitti, (<p assimilated, 10. R. 7) ; vhvtfiai, (q> into 
jr, 10. R. 6) ; TETtOTTi, (cp into TT, 10. R. 2) ; -iKtv^&ov (as in the first 
instance); rhvcp&ov, (tp retained because of the $.,in the ending, 10. 
R. 2) ; rsTvqi&f, (y dropped in the ending -ff&e, 10. R. 17). The 3d pers. 
plur. is usually a participial form joined with sto-t. ' 

(6) Verbs with Perf. I. ad. in -xa are either (1) Pure Verbs ; (2) Verbs 
with T, 3,' # ; or, (3) Liquids. 

(1) PURE VERBS. Here the general principle is, that verbs with a long 
vowel in Fut. I. Act. simply add, in the passive, "the tense-endings -(lai, 
o-at, etc., to the root ; but verbs with a short vowel in Fut. I. act. insert or 
before the tense-endings. E. g. npjcrw, mlfi^ai' Tinea, rirlfiai,, etc.; on 
the other hand, isAe'w, rsisffa, tsTsfaaiiat <maca, unaffo), l'<raaa^ca, etc. 

EXCEPTIONS. These are not a few ; (a) Some verbs with Fut. I. act 
long penult, both contracts and other verba pura, take a- before the passive, 
contrary to the rule ; e. g. axovaa [-o^uat], 7/xow/uat ,<, xafoca, xsxQrfff- 
fiai, etc. (b) Vice versa, some with short Fut. I. act. do not take a in the 
Perf. pass.; e. g. yot(iiff(a, yeydftsfiaf xQlvoi, Kqivoi^ xexgipai. (c) There is 
even a third class, which vibrate between both methods ; e. g. ysvm, dyeta, 
dsSQafiai, and deSqua^at,, etc. See the full exhibition in Kiihner, 136. 
Usage and the lexicons, therefore, rather than any fixed principle, must 
decide as to the form of the Perf. passive in Verba Pura. 

(2) VERBS r, d, t9', (which letters of course are dropped in Fut. I., Perf. 
I. act, 63. 4. Note 2) here compensate the dropping of these letters by 
inserting a before the tense-endings ; e. g. nsi&ca, nsnEia{j.at qp0eo 
[=cp()ttffd(u], TieqigcKTiMM. But when any of the tense-endings begin with 
1 , this adjectitious <r is omitted; e. g. 2nd pers. nintiaat (not nsnsia-aai) 
JiBTtEiad-E (not nsTitiff-a&s) ; 10. R. 17. 

(3) LIQUID VERBS in general drop the -xu of Perf. act and simply add 
-fiat, -aai, -TIM, etc. But verbs in -<xlv&> -vv<a usually drop the v and take 
cr in its room; e. g. (palvta, neyaa-fiai, jttoAwro, pfpolvfffuxi. Sometimes 
the v assimilates ; as alva, e|ce^-jut. 

N. B. When a tense-ending beginning with a& follows a liquid letter of 
the verb, the tr falls out, e. g. ayysllia, Perf. Inf. riyysl-d-at (not JiyyiH-ffd-ai,); 
and so of course in declining, as ilyysh-d-ov, qyysl.-d-e, not -y&ov -<T&E. 

(c) Vowel changes. Liquid Verbs, with 8 hi the pure monosyllabic root, 
exchange it for a in the Perf. act. and pass.; as crTsUw, taraixct, 
(f&siQO), scp&ttQxa, cp&ttQ[iai, etc. Even the mute verbs, <rT'<po>, 
TQsyca, imitate this in the Pass., e. g. IffT^a^wi, etc. 

N. R Polysyllabic verbs do not admit such an exchange of vowels ; e. g. 
, s retained. 
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(4) THE THIRD FUTURE (Paulo-post Future, Futurum exac- 
tum) is formed most conveniently from the 2nd person of the 
Perfect, by dropping -OKI and suffixing -Go^ai ; as mu^at, T- 



NOTE. When a vowel precedes the ending -aofiat it is generally long 
here, although it may have been shortened in the Perfect. Verbs ^, ft, v, 
Q, never have this Future ; and verbs with temporal augment rarely have it. 
The nature of its signification would naturally refer its derivation to the Perf. 

Historical Tenses of the PASSIVE. 

(5) THE IMPERFECT (passive and middle) is formed from the 
Present by dropping -pat, suffixing ju?i', and prefixing the aug- 
ment as 



(6) THE PLUPERFECT (pass, and middle) is formed from the 
Perfect in the same manner ; as Ttivfi{tut, Izftv^^v. 

(7) AOR. I. may be formed from the root of the verb, by suf- 
fixing -9r]v and prefixing the augment. 

NOTE 1. Of course Mutes at the end of the root must conform to the 
ibrmative-ending -&i{v t e. g. rwmo (vunco) hv<p&r\v l&yo), DLSX&H'I', etc.; 
see 63. 4. Note 2. 

NOTE 3. It should be specially noted here, that in general Aor. I. pass. 
follows the analogy of the PERFECT PASSIVE, both as to the insertion of a be- 
fore the tense-ending, and as to the quantity of its penult vowel, (a) In VERB A 
PURA the exceptions are a few as to the cr ; e. g. nsnavpai, ejictwxbjv, and 
so with some four other verbs. The root-vowel here, in the Perfect and 
Aor. I. remains the same in all regular forms ; but ali>sa>, TTO^SW, dew, uiqso), 
and some few others, have t) in the Perf. and in Aor. I, ; e. g. 8e8r)[iai, 
ids&rjv, etc. (6) The few Perfects passive of Mutes, which undergo vowel 
change in their root ( 64. c.) do not continue this change in Aor. I. ; e. g. 
saToctpfjaii, saToecp&rjv, etc. Verbs r, d, &, which take a in the Perf. ( 64. 
3. &. 2.) retain it in Aor. I. (c) Aor. I. of verbs in -pi takes a short vowel. 
(d) lAquids which have a monosyllabic root with E, and exchange this for 
a in the Perf. act. and pass. ( 64. c.), preserve this a in Aor. I. ; e. g. are'A- 
Jlw, f'amifiai, sarul&ijv, etc, 

REMARK. It is evident from these phenomena, that we must not regard 
the rule in the text [No. 7] as developing all of even the essential circum- 
stances which often combine in the formation of Aor. I. Hence some 
grammarians have preferred to derive it from the Perf. pass. ; but this, in 
many cases, is also accompanied with difficulties. One can hardly fail to 
remark, also, how different from other tenses in the Pass., are the modes 
of inflection in Aor. I. and IE. ; for they resemble altogether Aor. II. of the 
active voice of verbs in -jt. In their meaning, also, there is much more 
latitude than is usual in most other tenses. 

(8) Aor. II. pass, assumes the form of Aor. II. active of verbs 
in -fit. For convenience sake we may say : It is formed from 
Aor. IL active, by substituting -yv for -ov. 
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NOTE 1. It follows, of course, that Aor. II. pass, can be formed only 
from simple roots, like Aor. JL active. Pure and derivative verbs ; those 
with character T, S, & ; verbs in -pi ; and mostly liquid verbs ; reject this 
tense. But verbs in -p admit Aor. II. act. (not passive) ; while, on the 
other hand, such simple roots as would make, in the active Voice, the Im- 
perf and Aor. II. in the same way, do not admit Aor. n. active, but employ 
Aor. IT. passive ; e. g. ygacpa), Aor. n. s'^wqpTp xttva, exUvrjv. Here the 
Imperf. and Aor. n. act. would be of the same form. 

NOTE 2. In no case do Aor. II. ad. and pass, coexist, for where the passive 
form is used, the active is wanting ; and so, vice versa. The true reason 
of this seems to be, that the pass, form supplies the place of the active, by 
its intransitive and reflexive meanings. It is on this ground, that Kiihner 
( 86) assigns this tense a place in the active voice, averring that it bears 
the same relation to the transitive Aor. I. there, which Perf. IL bears to Perf. I. 

NOTE 3. Vowel-exchanges. In general these are the same, and regulated 
by the same laws as those noted under Aor. n. active ; e. g. igsjioj, erga- 
m\v dsgta, edaQijv ' tnsiia), sffTixlrjv, etc. There is, however, a considera- 
ble number of verbs which actually employ no Aor. n. act, that still form 
Aor. II. pass, without the usual exchange, of vowels; e. g. plento, e/3Asjnjv (not 
s^iantjv}' Isyo), eisyyv, etc. (Even in the act. and midd. Voices there are 
a few cases of the same nature ; see 63. 11. Note 2). Polysyllabic roots 
of course exclude this exchange of vowels. One obvious reason of the 
usage in question is, that the ending -rjv here makes the distinction from the, 
Imperf. active so plain, that the usual vowel-exchange of the act. voice is 
unnecessary. 

<> 65. Primary Tenses in the Middle Voice. 

(1) The PRESENT and PERFECT are the same as the passive. 

(2) The first Future is formed from Fut. 1 act., by exchang- 
ing -to for -o/jcu ; e. g. ruipw, ivipopat. 

NOTE. Verbs A, p, v, Q form a peculiar Future here, (see 66. 2), which 
has unfortunately been called Fut. II. It is no secondary tense, but a pri- 
mary one, differing from the common Futures of other verbs (just as the 
Attic Fut. differs from them), and formed on the same principles as the 
Attic. For the formation of this, see 66. 2. 

Historic Tenses in the Middle Voice. 

(2) The IMPERFECT and PLUPERFECT are the same as in the 
the Passive. 

(3) Aor. 1 is formed from Aor. 1 active, by adding pijv, as 



(4) Aor. 2 is formed from Aor. 2 active (real or assumed), by 
dropping -ov and suffixing -O/MTJJ/ ; as ttvnov, 



NOTE. Only in a very few cases does this Aor. n. coexist with an Aor. 
It. passive ; but it is often coexistent with Aor. n. active and is formed as 
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if it were derived from it. Of course it is subject to like limitations, as to 
its use, with Aor. IL active, 

<> 66. Formation of Tenses in verbs I, [4, v, Q. 

(1) These verbs differ from other barytone verbs in some im- 
portant particulars, having some forms of tenses altogether pecu- 
liar, and some specialities in regard to others. 

(2) The so-called FUT. I. is never found here in the active 
voice. Instead of this a circumflexed and abridged FUT. II. (so 
called) is always employed ; which resembles the Attic Fut. in 
some of the barytone verbs, (<> 63. 5). It is formed by suffixing 
-oa circumflexed to the root, shortening the vowel in the last syl- 
lable of the root when it is long, and, dropping its augmentary 
consonant. 

E. g. yuMta, y/orAw ttQtvut, ngivco, etc. As tlie pure and simple root is 
the ground of this peculiar Future, it presupposes the like simplifications 
of the augmented Present, so far as they are needed, as take place to form 
Aor. 2. active ; but the vowel exchanges of the latter are not included hi 
this ; e. g. gxx^w, qpetpw * ffjislgca, an&Q& ' auMca, <ns)M, etc. 

NOTE 1. The circumflexed -oi in this Fut. seems plainly to come from 
Iffo), midd. eaofjiat (Fut. of slfil), which drops the a and then contracts hi 
the Act. and Middle into -<i5 -ov^tat. Hence the circumflex accent, and 
also the mode of inflection, viz., -<w -slg -* -tirov, etc. -ovfiai -si -el-tat, etc. 
In the common Future of other verbs, such contraction does not take 
place, but -<7ro -tro/wat axe employed, in which merely the s is dropped. 

NOTE 2. As this is a primary tense, it must not be at all confounded 
with the tempora secunda, which imply that two forms of the same tense 
exist, or may exist, in the same voice, e. g. Aor. I. and II., Perf. I. and II. 
But in the passive Voice there may he two Futures here, as in other verbs ; 
yet no Fut. III. or Paulo-post Future is made hy liquid verbs. 

NOTE 3. Some verbs 1, Q, form Futures in poetry with -aco ; e. g. xslgco, 
xsQffoo, aoco, uQffto, xeihco, xeitrw, etc. ; but these and the like are exceptions 
to common usage. 

(3) AOBIST I. is formed from Fut. II. by substituting - for 
-to, and making the penult long. 

Of course the ending here is not -<7 (as elsewhere), but -a simply ;. 
e. g. t"du, sTliu KQIVK), %Q~ivtt. In this tense, in order to make the penult 
long, s of the Fut goes into si, and usually into 77 ; as ^evca, spsiva ' cpa- 
v&, syrinx. But verbs in -lalva -oalvto, take long here instead of 77. 
Others in -atVeo -aica, vary between a and t], in different dialects and at 
different periods. Short 1 and v of the Present here become I and t/. 

(4) AORIST II. is formed from Fut. II., by dropping -to, suf- 
fixing -ov } and prefixing the augment ; as /?U<w, /?Aco, tfialov. 

NOTE 1. Here the usual vowel-exchange of Aor. II., when the simple 
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root is monosyllabic and has s in it, claims its full place ; see 63. 11. Note 2. 
But polysyllabic roots with s do not admit this exchange ; e. g. Fut. /- 
ys'Aw, Aor. IT. jjyydov. 

NOTE 2. In this class of verbs, Fut. II. is taken as the more convenient 
index of the simple root, because Aor. H. is not frequent here. Hence, to 
derive Aor. II. from Fut. JQ. here, means nothing more than that the proper 
means is employed to ascertain the simple root, viz. by appealing to Fut. 
H., and then the Aor. is formed in the same way as in mute verbs. 

(6) Perf. I. act., (and along with this, its derivatives the Perf. 
pass, and Aor. I. pass.), follow the penult vowel of Fut. II. ; 
vowel-exchanges in appropriate cases being excepted. 

In other words ; as in verba muta the Perfect usually follows the model 
of the Future, so here the simple form of Fut. II. goes over to the Perfect. 

NOTE 1. To liquid verbs, also, the vowel-exchange common to Aor. II. 
extends ; as it does, moreover, to the Perf. and Aor. II. passive ; see 64. 
3. b. c. Of course liquid verbs with s in the Fut. of a monosyllabic root, 
change it for a ; e. g. o-isHw, tmAw, i'orotAxa nsiQta, TIEQKI, nsnaQxa, etc. 
So in the Perf. and Aor. I. pass.; e. g. (ncd[itti, iaml.d'nv cp&Eigco, q>frs- 
(5, s.qtd'ttQV.a, scp&agficii, icp-d'aQ-d'nv. 

NOTE 2. Verbs in -VK> sometimes retain the v, and sometimes omit it, 
in Perf. 1 active, and in the derivate tenses (Perfect and Aor. 1 passive). 
When it is retained, it of course is written / (=ng) before -x ; as cpavta, 
nsfpayxa. Several verbs in ~vto usually (not always) omit the v in the 
Perf., etc.; as V.QIVKI, XEXQIXK, xlxQiftai, sxQi&yv and so with xUvai, nivvca, 
xTtlva. Before the ending -pui, v either assimilates, as Fut. fygavo}, 
; or goes into cr, as Fut. (favSi, nsyaa^ai. Usage and lexicons 
only can determine such cases. 

NOTE 3. The Perfect of verbs in -pm is formed as if from verbs in E'W ; 
e. g. rs^uw, ytyiw, vsve^xa, etc. This is sometimes the case, also, with some 
verbs in -vca ; e. g. ftsvta, pspsvrjxa. All these various ways of modifying 
the Perf. result from an attempt to get rid of the harsh sound of v and p 
before the Perf. ending -x. 

(7) PERF. II. Like Aor. I. here, and Perf. II. of Mutes ( 63. 
7. Note a), the Perf. II. usually prolongs the penult ; but when 
a root-monosyllabic in Fut. II. has s in it, this goes here into o ; 
comp. ut supra. 

Perf. IT. is formed only in a few cases in liquid verbs. It differs from 
the Perf. II. of mrba muta dissyllabic when EI is in the ground-form; for in 
the Liquids we have, as in the rule above, o-jis/^to, EtrnoQa, but in Mutes 
we find it thus : hlnco, ASII//W, AE'ACHTTB. See 63. ut supra. 

<> 67. CLASSIFICATION OF VERBS. 

A formal division of these has not been hitherto made, although it has 
in some measure been necessarily anticipated. But hitherto the principles 
developed were intended to be general, so far as the nature of them would 

13 
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permit. We now come to the more distinct development of each class oj 
verbs, so that the learner may more plainly apprehend the grounds of dis- 
tinction heretofore necessarily adverted to and recognized. 

(1) The primary division of Verbs is into VERBS PURE and 
IMPURE, i. e. verbs which have a vowel or diphthong before -w 
of the Present, or which have a consonant. 

(2) Pure verbs are subdivided into CONTRACTED and UNCON- 
TRACTED ; the contracts are those which have a, , or o, before 
the ending -co ; the uncontracted, those which have other vowels 
or diphthongs. 

(3) Impure Verbs are also subdivided, viz., into MUTE VERBS 
and LIQUID VERBS. The former have some one of the nine 
Mutes for their character ; the latter, some one of the Liquids, 

A, ft, V, Q. 

In respect to accentuation, all verbs are called barytones which have not 
the circumflex on the final syllable of the Present, i. e. all but the Con- 
tracts are called Barytones. 

68. Pure Verbs. 

It would be the most easy method for the learner, who is a novice, to 
begin with the uncontracted verbs of this class. But as brevity must be 
here consulted in the paradigms, I have merely exhibited a synopsis of 
these in the sequel, because Verba pura form no secondary tenses, and 
therefore are not appropriate to a full exhibition of forms. The Contracts 
are purposely deferred to another occasion, on account of their peculiar 
difficulty. 

The reason why pure verbs are more easy and obvious to the tyro is, 
that they unite with the tense-endings without changing their root or stem ; 
while other verbs, (e. g. verba muta, as must have been noticed in the rules 
above given for the formation of the tenses), undergo a great variety of 
changes. Some peculiarities, first of pure verbs in general, and then spe- 
cially of the Contracts, will be noticed when we come to treat particularly 
of the latter. 

69. Paradigm of MUTE VERBS. 

The student has already been advertised, that he must not expect to 
find any verb which actually exhibits all the possible tenses and modes of 
the Greek language. E, g. TUJTTCO, which from the nature of its form is 
adapted to give as full an exhibition as any verb, is wanting hi Fut. IT. act. 
and midd., which belong only to liquid verbs. In the Paradigm of Liquids 
these will be exhibited. Vice versa in Liquids Fut. I. act. and midd. is 
wanting ; and in pure verbs no tempora secunda are formed. 

In the Synopsis that follows, 1 have placed the Imper. next in order after the 
Indie., merely because the greater part of the grammars in present use among us 
have done so, and consequently this order is more familiar to most students. In 
Germany, recent grammarians place the Subj. next to the Indicative.' It is a 
matter of little consequence which order is adopted, if the nature of the case is 
well understood. 
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NO. I. (SYNOPSIS.) 


ACTIVE VOICE 


Tense. Indie. Imp. Opt. Subj. Inf. Part. 


Pres. 


timio) 


/ 


-Olfil 


rvmai 


-ElV 


-V)V 


Imp. 


ZTVJIWV 












Fut. 


r 




-OlfM, 




-SlV 


-tov 


Aor. 1 


STVtytX 


IVlfjOV 


-aipi, 


TVI//OJ 


-at 


-ag 


Perf.l 


-isrvqia 


-8 


-011*1, 


-(fa 


-EVOtk 


-ag 


Plup. 1 


j / 












Per 2 


ISTVTia 


-S 


-01(11 


-iim 


-SVttt 


-(ag 


Plup. 2 


BTSTVTtEiV 












Aor. 2 


3f 

6TZJ7IOJ' 


TVJIS 


-Olflt, 


-TV7HO 


-siv 


-(OV 


PASSIVE VOICE. 


Pres. 


-cvnto^t 


-ov 


-ol^v 


-(ajjtat 


fa&ttl 


-fysvos 


Imp. 


ETVm6fJ,rjV 












Fut. 1 


TfOp'U llffOllttlt 




-Ol(J,TjV 




-scr&ui 


r 

ouEVog 


Fut 2 


r 




-otfirjv 




-Eff&tXl 


-opsvog 


Perf. 


TSIDjU/itti 


TBTVlfJO 






-vy&at 


-vfifisvog 


Plup. 


6TTVjU|U?JV 












Fut. 3 


TSTVIfJOftUl, 




-olftqv 




-ta&ttL 


-6(iEvog 


Aor. 1 


sxvcp&rjv 


ivff&rfit 


-ElVjV 


tvcp&oj 


-i]vai 


-&Eig 


Aor. 2 


htnnv 


ivnti&t 


-E^V 


TU7TW 


-TJVCi 


slg 


MIDDLE VOICE. 


Fut. 1 


TVltlOUttt 




-olftrjv 




-sa&ai 


-6nBvog 


Aor. 1 


ETVliJK^ltjV 


TVlfittl, 


-olfirjv 


t 


-ay&ai 


-otfiEvog 


Aor. 2 


hvn6nn v 


TVJIOV 


-oiprjv 


xvnaput 


-stj&at 


-ofiEvog 
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No. II. Paradigm of the barytone 


MDICA- 


Singular. 


Tense. 1st pevs. 2. 3. 


Pres. 


tvntfa 


-stg 


-Et 


Imp. 


ETVJITOV 


~tg 


-S 


Futl 


-IVlfJKI 


sig 


-st 


Aor. 1 


37 

8Tii// 


-as 


-E 


Perf. 1 


Tll/(jD 


-a? 


-E 


Plup. 1 


ETsruqpsw (-a -j etc.) 


-siq 


-SI 


Perf. 2 


i 


-as 


-B 


Plup. 2 


STS.TV7IEW (-ECC -Sttg 6tC.) 


-si? 


-eti 


Aor. 2 


ETt/^OV 


-sg 


-s 


SUBJUNC- 


Pres. 


TVntK) 


US 


-y 


Aor. 1 


/ 


-US 


-y 


Perf. 1 


TET^qow 


-y? 


-y 


Perf. 2 


T6TVJTW 


-us 


-y 


Aor. 2 


Ti;jrw 


-ys 


-y 


OPTA- 


Pres. 


/ 


-oig 


-Oi 


Fut. 1 


tVl/JOlflt 


-oig 


-01 


Aor. 1 


VlHjJCUfil 


-otig 


-ai 






-stag 


sis 


Perf.1 


TSTVqtOlfil 


-oig 


-Ob 


Perf. 2 


-isrvnoifj.!, 


-oig 


-Ob 


Aor. 2 


t 


-01? 


-01 


MPERA- 


Pres. 




TWITS 


-has 


Aor. 1 




ivijjov 


-TO) 


Perf. 1 




TSlVCpS 


-8TO) 


Perf. 2 




1KTVJIB 


-ETK) 


Aor. 2 




r 


-STW 


INFINITIVE. 


Pres. Tiimstv 


Fut. Tinpsiv 


Aor. 1 tvifjtti, 


Perf. 1 TSTVfpevui, 


Perf. 2 invnivav 


Aor. 2 Tvnttv 
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verb TVUTO) in the Active (Mutes). 


HVE. 


Dual. Plural. 


2. 3. 1 . 2. 3. 


-ETOV 
-ETOV 


-ETOV 

1 


-OftlV 

-OJ.IEV 


-ETE 
-ETS 


-OVfft 
-OV 


-ETOV 
-UTOV 


-STOV 

-KTrjV 


-OflEV 
-U[.lV 


-ETS 
-CITE 


-OVffb 

-av 


-KTOV 


-UTOV 


-apsv 


-KTE 


-aai 


-EITOV 


-ElTljV 


-ElfiSV 


-EITE 


-Eurav 


-UTOV 


-ttTOV 


-tt[lV 


-UTS 


-acrt 


-EITOV 


-imp 


-ElflSV 


-SITE 


-Eiaav 


-ETOV 


-BTTJV 


-0[AV 


-ETS 


-ov 


TIVE. 


-TJTOV 


-r)Tov 


-afiEV 


-TjTS 


-wcrt 


-TjTOV 


-t)TOV 


-WpEV 


-r]TS 


-wtrt 


-t)TOV 


-1JTOV 


-(a{.i*v 


-t]TS 


-caffi, 


-TjTOV 


-f]TOV 


-COjUEV 


-1]TE 


-cafft 


-t]TOV 


-1JTOV 


-KlfA.EV 


-7JTS 


-cacrt, 


TIVE. 


-TOV 


-T1JV 


-psv 


-TE 


-EV 


-TOV 


-T1JV 


-psv 


-TE 


-EV 


-TOV 


-T1)V 


-{lEV 


-TE 


-EV 










-Eiav 


-TOV 


-Tf]V 


-jUEV 


-TE 


-EV 


-TOV 


-TTjV 


-psv 


-TE 


-EV 


-TOV 


-TTjV 


-}J,EV 


-TE 


-EV 


TIVE. 


-TOV 


-T03V 




-ETE 


-TWffuv or -ovKav 


-TOV 


-TO)V 




-CITE 


-aT<ao~av, etc. 


-TOV 


-T(av 




-ETS 


-Tcoffav, etc. 


-TOV 


-Tcav 




-ETE 


-Toio-av, etc. 


-TOV 


-TK>V 




-ETS 


-Tioffuv, etc. 


PARTICIPLES. 


Pres. TvnTK>v -owa -ov 


Fut Tvipav -ovffu -ov 


Aor. 1 Tvyag -ava -av 
Perf. 1 TETVcptag -via -6g 
Perf. 2 TETvnwg -via -6g 
Aor. 2 TUJiwy -ovva -ov 
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No. II. Paradigm of 
JNDIC- 



Tense. Singular. Dual. 


1. 2. 3. 1. 2. 3. 


Pres. 
Imp. 
Futl 

Fut. 2 


r 

TVJITOflCtt 
SIVJITOfllfV 
IVCf&tjffO^tttl 


-n () 

-ov 

-v () 


-Tt 
-TO 
-Tt 
-T(Xl 


-OftS&OV 
-OflS&OV 


EffvOV 
SCT'd'OV 
-fff&OV 
-fff&OV 


-sa&ov 

-Sff&'ljV 
-Eff&OV 

-tcr&ov 


Perf 
Plup. 
Fut. 3 


3 ' 

tETVlfJOllttk 


-TJljJQ 


-WIT at 

-Tt 


-Vfi^S'd'OV 
-VH^-d'OV 


-vcp&ov 

-Kff&OV 


-Vff&OV 
-Vfp&'TjV 


Aor. 1 
Aor. 2 


ETVCp'3'IJV 


-115 


-n . 
-n 




-T(10V 
->\10V 


-7JT7JV 


SUBJUNC- 


Pres. 
Aor. 1 
Aor. 2 
Perf. 


i* 
1'UJtCt) 


prf 
(^ 

fig etc. 


-VftUt 

r* 

-11 

-3 


-v^ov 


t* 

-1JTOV 


Mi 

fSt 


OPTA- 


Pres. 
Fut. 1 
Fut. 2 
Fut. 3 
Aor. 1 


T'UW'VlJO'OliUllV 

tVTtiiffOi'U.'yjv 
isTVWoifii'rjV 

TVtf&Kllpf 


-oto 
-oto 
-oto 

-010 


-OtTO 
-OtTO 
-OITO 
-OITO 

-r) 


-olps&ov 
-olps&ov 

-oips&ov 


-Olff&OV 
-Olff&QV 
-Oiff&OV 
-Olff&OV 
-1]TOV 


-olv&yv 
-ola&rjv 
-olff&rjv 

r 


Aov. 2 


ivnsvnv 


-^ 


-t] 




-IfjTOV 


F 


Perf. 


TSXtJUUSVQS 6MJV 


...slijg 


...*, 


...dSjior 


. . . MJTOJ' 


...atW 


IMPER- 


Pres. 




r 

T'VTCTOV 


SfT'9'OI 




-ta&ov 


-Sff&lOV 


Perf. 
Aor. 1 
Aor. 2 




tvcp'ir'fl'tit 


VW'd'Ol 

-tjrta 

r 
'-72T6) 




-vcp&ov 

-t\TOV 

-ijrov 


-7JTOJ1/ 
-1JT01V 


INFINITIVE. 


Pres. 


TVTlTSff'd'ttt 


Futl 


Tt/0p^'?30"0"v'0!t 


Fut 2, 


TVTllHOBff'9'Ol 


Perf: 
Fut 3 


-IBTVtf&ttl 
ISTWJJSff'S'Cll 


Aor.l 


TUfp&qVUl 


Aor. 2 


ft 
fUJflAVOH' 
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the Barytone 


Passive (Mutes). 




A.TIVE. 








Plural. 




1. 


2. 3. 




-0|U# 




-Eff-d-B 


-ovtat 




-ope&M 




-Sff&B 


-OVTO 




-OflE&tt 




-Sff&S 


-ovrai 




-6/J,E-d~(X 




-"0*v6 


-OVTOtl 




-VflflK&K 

-vfipE&a 
-ofiEd-a 




VCpvS 

-vcp&s 
-Ea&s 


lETVfl^ivOI/ 
-lETVftflSVOl 
-OVTttt 


slal 
i\auv 


-1]fJ,EV 




-yrs 


-rjffav 




-r](iEv 




-7JT8 


-1]fJUV 




TIVE. 






-cafiE&a 




flff-d'E 


-cavrat, 




-K>(.ISV 




7]T8 


-oJffi 




-GJpEV 




-1JT8 


-OJfft 




TIVE. 






-ol^s-d-n 




-oia-S-s 


-OIV10 




-olps&a 




Olff'd'S 


-OWTO 




~ol t US&K 




Olff'9'8 


-OIVTO 




-olfJ.E'd-U 




Olff'd'S 


-OIVTO 




-TftlSV 




-1)T8 


-r)ff<xv 




EifJiEV 




-slTS 


-slsv 




-rilJ,sv 




-7JT8 


-JJ(TV 




-tipsy 

i yr 

TfTtlllllftmi Ktf 

I>Gl (/UU1C//1/C' CVf 


fiEV, etc. 


-EW8 


-E18V 




ATIVE. 










-0-5-8 


O l '&&)ffOlV 


or sff&cov 






-VCp&S 
-7/T8 
-1JTE 


X'Cpv'WO'fflJ' 
-1]T(Off(XV 

-rjTKxrav 


or vqi&cov 




PARTICIPLES. 






Pres. tVHTOfisvog -i\ -ov 






Fut. 1 Tvcp&iivoftsvog -i\ -ov 






Fut. 2 ivfiriffopsvog -t] -ov 






Perf. itiv^Lfisvog -r\ ov 






Fut. 3 tsTVifJousvog -i\ -ov 
Aor. 1 TVtp&sig -staa -sv 
Aor. 2 vwrtslg -slcra ~sv 
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* ^ 










3 1 












i T 








BOO 


B 


o o o 3 3 








o a o 


S S 

3 3 


111 --fe 








\ i \ 


1 l 


ill II 












to to to to 








^ i'bi 


CO W 

fa b 


dp ctp dp ,}? 
MS 11 








"SJ ty 5S wj 




O O O O to 






^2^ 


0, ill 


1 


III II 















m 












w 


o o o 


1 


. dp d? dp 

rH to w to 

-3/^1- 
i T i 


s a 

to to 

-!"-" 

1 1 


a s a 

to w tu 

.3. .3-^3. 

25 
1 1 1 


RTICIPL 


1 1 1 

CJ> ^ tp 


3 








<! 


o g o 


|s 








PM 


to ^J W 












H.!- v 


1 
1 


. o R- s- 

t> fe^|- 
|H T i T 


_ ?>. X 

H o o 

K b b 

g rr 


J-J-J- w 1 1 

Co ^ ^ f~-^ d~ Jr 

W ^>5.S ^11 

> o a o H -a -w 




SI p p 

W M H* 


*1 


i~f 


ji Cu 


w 


o 


. G 


2 H 






5 


i ~ * 1 * 


w * * 

& 


^ ' p"i 

OO O A 
<*> * * H < o 






^ 


^ * b b ^ 


50 6 b 


b b b b b 






<*a 


^ to B to 


c^" 5^" 


o ss o a to 




^ ** a 


^ 


I \ \ 


i i 


III II 





23 ^ 55 


JjfN 








PH 


^ ^? ^5 


J 


*. * X 

o o o 

dp dp dp 

rt 3.3.3. 

**O **5$ **O 

1 I 1 


p o 

W OJ 


o p o 

dp dp dp 

to W to 

^-3-.3- 

o a o 
i i i 


INFINITIV 


b g b 

CW O ~tQ 

til 

ti bl i) 


6 






3 3 




S O O 


IA 


1 2 g 


"* S 


o o dp dp 
S ^ S .5 b 








wa S5 to 




o a o ? "V 








\ 1 I 


1 1 


III II 








. - , 




IP 












B 








^ P 




O O ^, g 








faj) C^ 5^ 3 O 




Sao *? g 








J > I I 


1 1 


ill t* ** 








~ ^ 


a 


S. ~ s- 








- s "-o" 


3-S- 


.S-5--3- 








^ 5^ fc 


S 3 


B 








r-i ^-3- 5, 5, 


v~*~ S 


3~ 3- R 








^ ito ''io 


(s> i-> 


g S S 








r-l rH C* 


rH CT 


r-i r~i C^ rH OJ 








| HI 


O O 

r! <r1 


[ << <d <r1 <f* 
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No. III. Paradigm of inflections in the Perfect Passive. 

INDICATIVE. 

L Verba Pura; nenaldEVfiak -aai -tat. (is&ov -v&ov -a&ov. [it&a -a&s 
-vial, or (usually) ntnctiSsvfj,svoi slcrl, sometimes nsnaidsvonai. 

2. Verbs it, /?, <p ; xsrQi^fjiut -yui -nroti. ifffis&ov -i<p&ov -np&ov. i/u/us- 

&a -t<p&s -ipfiEvoi sial (lETglcpuTai) ; ground-form rglfia). 

3. Verbs x, y, % ; -liraypui -<xai -axiai. uy(jis&ov -a%&dv -tt%&ov. ayfj.s- 

&a -ct%&k -ayfiivoi flat (TETU%UTai] ; ground-form taaffca, root -layta. 

4. Verbs T, d, &; nsntifffiai -Eiaai -EKTTUI. slfff.iE&ov -stir&ov sia&ov. 

-EUT&E -aajUsVot tlal (nsntl&onui ) ; ground-fbi'm nsl&<o. 



IMPERATIVE. 

o, nsnaidevff&ia, etc. TEIQIIJJO, ittylfp&a, etc. Teiajo, 
etc. netiKiffo, nsnEiff&ta, etc. s'triaAcro, (rri5^w, etc. 

The form of the participles is already given in the 3d pers. plur. of the 
Perf. above. 



I. ILLUSTRATIONS OF No. L (SYNOPSIS). It will be understood, of course, 
that where tenses are here omitted in any particular mode, they are not 
formed there in this species of verbs ; and where they are wholly omitted, 
(as Fut. II. act. and mid.), they are not formed by mute verbs, of which 
TVTnca is an exemplification. Where the accent does not appear on the 
tense-ending, it must be understopd to lie further back. 

n. NOTES ON THE PARADIGM OF THE VERB, AND ILLUSTRATIONS. The 
design of the following remarks is to aid the student in recalling certain 
principles of inflection ; to explain more fully some things which have 
merely been hinted ; and to suggest some other things which have not 
hitherto been developed, and which may now be better understood by the 
aid of the Paradigm. 

(1) The reader will see, that no separate 1st pers. dual exists in the ACTIVE. 
It is here of the same form with the 1st pers. plural. He will note also, 
that in all the primary tenses the two duals are alike ; in all the historic 
ones, they end in -tov -xr}v. Moreover, all the primary tenses end in -ai 
(-tnv) in the 3d pers. plural ; and all the historic ones in -v; 53. 2. Note 1. 

(2) In the Subj. mode, all its duals follow the analogy of the primary ten- 
ses (-TOJ> -TOV) . The i, subscript found here in the 2d and 3d pers. sing, 
throughout, is occasioned by prolonging the s in the mode-vowel (si) of the 
Indie., which of course makes it jj for the Subj., and thus it designates the 
distinction between the two modes. The Subj. has also this peculiarity, 
that all its tenses are declined after the same model, viz. all like the Present of 
the same mode. 

(3) In like manner the Opt. throughout is all declined uniformly, with 
the exception of Aor. 1, where merely the penult vowel differs. The dual 
throughout conforms to that of the historic tenses (-TOV -TJJV) ; and the 3d 
pers. plural in like manner ends in -v. 

(4) The Imper. is uniform throughout in its flexions ; except that in 
Aor. 1, the vowel in the derived forms conforms to the ending of the same 
tense in the Indie., e. g. ivifiov, TV^UTKI, etc., with . 
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f _ _ , _ . 

(5) The ending of the 2nd pers. sing, passive (tj) is a contracted form of 
the old termination -sow, which by dropping a makes -tcu, contr. 77. For 
this i] the Attics more commonly, and also the xoivi] dia).exTog often, em- 
ploy -si ', as the paradigm shows. Bovhi, ol'si, oysi (for fiovir), ofy, oyri) 
have even become exclusive. In the Attic (circumflexed) Future, the same 
peculiarity is common. In the N. Test, we find this ending ; e. g. /3ouAa, 
6'y/t, naQE&i, etc., all 2nd pers. sing. (a. for $). 

Vice versa ;. the old form of the 2d pers. in -GUI sometimes appears in 
the N. Testament, e. g. oSvvaaai Luke 16: 25, xav^aaai, Rom. 2: 17, al., 
xtxraxav^Sffcti Rom. 11 : 18. Even among the Attics some examples of 
this kind may be found ; Buttm. Ausf. Sprachl, 87. Anm. 8. 

(6) In nearly (if not quite) all the cases where a circumflex appears on 
an ultimate syllable in the ground-form, etc., there is a contraction at the 
basis of the form ; e. g. Attic Fut. tdw from ittia), which last is made by 
dropping the a from the ultimate of the Future ( 63. 5) ; and so the Fut. 
of verbs A,, fi, v, Q ( 66. 2. Note 2.), 0TAw, from (mta'w, and this from OTE- 
As'ffro. Moreover the two Aor. pass. Subj., which have -<u -fig -$, are 
contracted forms from the old or Ionic -sco -sr/g -s'jy, etc. ; or they may be 
regarded (as they are by Kiihner 199) as formed after the analogy of the 
Subj. of verbs in -pi, whose forms are the result of the like contraction. 
As to Inf. Aor. 2 ivnuv with circumflex, it is disputed whether this is the 
result of contraction, or of design to make distinction merely by accent. 
The actual existence, however, of such forms as fiuUuv (@a.1.tiv} favours 
the former opinion ; see under e in No. 7 below. 

(7) Various dialects have given many additional forms to several of the 
tenses besides those exhibited in the paradigm. For example ; (a) Imperf. 
and Aor. 1, 2, have an iterative (intensive) form hi -crxov -o-xopjj' in the In- 
die., without any augment ; as Tvmcsaxov for eivmov, etc. (&) The Pluper. 
1 and 2 has Ionic endings -sn -sag -ss, instead of -sir -sig -si ; also -?j is 
substituted by the Attics for the Ionic -sot, as %8ij for ijSsiv, etc. (c) The 
3d pers. plur. of the primary tenses has in Doric -OVTI -aw for -own -aai ; 
as TVHTUVTI, rsTvcpavTi, etc. (d) The Subj. act. 1st pers. sing, has sometimes 
in Homer the paragogic -p, as uynyojfii ; 2nd pers. sing, often and in al- 
most all writers -a&a for -g, as l&slya&a ; 3d pers. sing, -ai -aw, Dor. 
-n, as itx^fft, s&e),rjTi. (e) The Infs. act. in -siv, viz. Pres. and Fut. 1 and 
Aor. 2, and -vat of the Perfect, have, in Homer and in the older Greek, the 
old forms also, viz., -sfinvui -fisvai, or the abridged forms of these, viz. -f^isv 
-[lEvvki. The Aor. pass, has -fjpsvui -ijpw for the usual ijvai. From the 
form -S/UEV, by syncope of the JM, come the endings -EEV -siv -siv employed 
in several tenses. Other Infinitives remain unchanged. For many lesser 
and merely dialectical changes, the larger Gr. grammars must be consulted. 

(8) In Aor. 1 of the Opt. act. the student will perceive, under 2nd and 
3d pers. sing, and 3d pers. plural, secondary forms (tv^uag, it^sis, Tvyuuv} 
which are called Aeolic, but which are more usual than the regular forms. 

(9) The secondary and syncopated forms hi the plur. of the passive Ao- 
rists, Opt, (Tvtp&siptv, etc., TtOTEt^j-, etc.) are more common than the regular 
ones. The 3d plur. syucop. is almost exclusively used. 

(10) The Imper. 3d plur. (TVTITOVTOW) in the act. voice, and Imp. 3d plur. 
pass. (ivmsa&K>v\ were the more, usiud forms among the Attics ; and are 
also found in other dialects. 
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HI. NOTES ON PARADIGM HL OF THE FORMS OF THE PERFECT. (1) The 
main object here is to exhibit the various ways in which the different mutes 
are changed, before the endings -fiat -atti -TOU, etc. ; see in. 10. But 
there are other objects ; as the sequel will show. 

(2) In the 3d plur. here may be seen the forms nenaSsvarai, TTtqpTJ, 
lETK^aicti, nBnd&mtti. In these, the old poetry, the Ionics, and even the 
Attic poets, substituted for the v of the common ending, and thus made 
a declension-ending in the verb itself, without the use of the participle. 
Regularly the 3d plur. Perf. would always end in -viai (as in nmaldsvvTcii, 
which is placed here merely in order to illustrate this); but when a conso- 
nant in the root precedes, this is impracticable. Hence the participial form 
on the one hand (the usual one), and the above peculiar form on the other 
which dispenses with the v and puts a vowel in its room. 

(3) The Pluperf. pass. 3d plur. ending in -JTO, and the Opt. tenses pass, 
which end in the same manner (-VTO] , are sometimes subjected to the same 
changes ; e. g. ivmolaio for TUJITOWTO, etc. The Ionics even substitute 
-EIXTO for the ending of the secondary tenses in -OVTO. 

(4) In those Perf. passives which come from verbs T, 8, &, and where a 
in the Perf. is a compensation for the omitted T, d, or &, ( 64. 3. b 2), such 
a is dropped in these peculiar forms, and the mute is restored ; e. g. Trst'tfw, 
JiBJisurpott, 3d plur. nenel&otTai (with -9- restored) instead of ninfivrui, etc. 

70. Synoptical Paradigms of mute Verbs in -u. 

(1) In order to render more complete the exhibition of these verbs, the 
following Synopsis is subjoined ; which may be easily understood with a 
little explanation. No. I. exhibits verbs of the n, /5, cp class, viz. Idnta with 
prolonged vowel (s) in the root, and JJKJITW with root-character cp. On ac- 
count of the Q, (which is purposely chosen in order to exhibit its various phe- 
nomena) , it is specially defective in secondary tenses. At the bottom are 
such tenses of iglpa) (with character ft), as depend on the character for a de- 
velopment distinct from that of those with character it as in TWITW; see 
62. 4 etc. 

No. n. exhibits verbs of the x, 7, % class, many of which (with y simple 
character) assume acr -IT in the Present. The verb jrAsxa? has the u char- 
acter ; cl^Q) has a % ; TKCTO-O) (TcctTca) has originally / ; and finally xgafcu) has 
a character /, and its leading peculiarities are placed at the bottom of the 
page. Only a few verbs are of this last species. 

No. IH exhibits verbs of the T, 5, # class, with characters pure and im- 
pure ; e. g. ijjsvda, TTO^W, have 5, #-, for their pure character, while cpQti<o 
(=(potxff8ia) has the double letter =ad for the augmented present, and d 
in the pure root. Those with a letter of the T class for their character, 
and which make the Pres. in -craw (TTOJ), are few. I have put an exemplar 
at the bottom of the page, viz. ndffcrco, 1 Fut. of which (naavt not jia'lro) 
shows that its character is of the T class of mutes. The temporasecunda are 
scarcely found in this class, excepting in a few cases in poetry. An ex- 
ample of possible formation is nelfrin, as exhibited in the paradigm. Of the 
ending - here, only a veiy few verbs are exemplifications, and these vi- 
brate between the y character and the T one ; e. g. agnu^a at the bottom 
of the page. So /Saora'<, /u<, na!(o, and a few others. 
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Synoptical View 



No. I. 


Tenses. Verbs n, p, tp, nr. 


Pres. 


falno) Qotmca 


Imp. 
Fut.1 
Aor. 1 


hsltfico (jaifJKt 
I'Asiy/c; sQtJttipa 


Perf.l 
Plup. 1 
Perf. 2 


htkstcpu egqacpa 
ishoata 


Plup. 2 
Aor. 2 


shioinstv 
ehwiov 


FuL2 


)' ' - 



AC- 
NO. IL 

Verbs a, y, %, 



snhsxov 



snlsj-ot 



PAS- 



Pres. 
Imp. 
Fut.1 
Fut 2 
Perf. 
Plup. 
Fut. 3 
Aor. 1 
Aor. 2 



Qcup&rjaofiott 



Fut 1 
Aor. 1 
Aor. 2 
Fut. 2 



MID- 



A. IL 



P. II. 



xxgayu 
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of Verba Muta. 



TIVE. 

NO.IL 

aa (TT), L. 

taffaca 

exocffffov 



!! 



tETaya 

ETETttytlV 



syiEVffa 

>r 
EljJSVXEW 



No.m. 

T, S, #, off (TT), L. 



ETtEl&OV 

TTElffOl CpQUffO) 

snsiaa s'tpgaaa 

Tcicpgaxa 
sjityguxsiv 

nsnoi&a 

tntnol&tiv 

STIl&OV 



SIVE. 

TftffffO/Uttl 



sTayrjv 
DLE. 



7lSl&6 t UVjV 



nsTiEifffim, 

TtfnElffOflttt 
ETtStff&ljV 



tpgocffOftai 



Jiaffft) 
nsjiafffiat 



agnail, agnaata 
and 
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71. LIQUID VERBS : SYNOPSIS. 



$ 71. Liquid Verbs, i. e. with I, n,v, Q, character. 

(1) By recurring to 66. 2. Note 2, it will be seen, that Liquids form 
no Fut. III. pass., and seldom a Perf. II. active. The forms of Aor. I. and 
Perf. II. act. are those which claim some particular attention on the ground 
of discrepancy from most other verbs ; but more especially Fut. II. (so 
called) act. and middle. All the various phenomena are explained in 66. 
No. 1 exhibits a prolonged vowel in the Present ; No. 2, a polysyllabic 
verb with augmented character-consonant, and excluding the exchange of 
vowels in Aor. 2 active and Perf. and Aor. I. passive ; Nos. 3 and 4 show 
what vowel-changes take place in monosyllabic roots with s, in the appro- 
priate tenses. No. 5. exhibits the manner in which the circumflex Fut. 
{act. and midd.) is declined ; which is the same as the Attic Future. 

(2) Verbs in -vca of course put y for v when x follows ; e. g. yalvco, ns- 
ffnytta, 10. R. 12. But often this is avoided ; see 66. 6. Note 2, 3. 

(3) (a) In verbs -alvta -iivta, the v is exchanged for a, when the tense- 
ending begins with (i ; or else the v assimilates ; e. g. (pulva, necptt^uat, 
$r]Qalv(o, 4|?jgjU|Ut. (Z>) When the tense-endings which begin with o-# 
follow a Liquid, the <r is dropped, e. g. nscpay^ai, nscpuaiis&ov, nscpav-d-ov 
{not 7iEq>v-a5-ov); and so in other cases, as i\yyi\-&ai, (not -a-frou) Inf. 
Perf. Pass. In No. 6, the two Perfects pass., one from (pnlv<a with a (in 
the room of v) before jit, the other from rstyeo without any a (see a above), 
afford an exemplification of the different modes of declining this peculiar 
tense, in accordance with these rules. 



0) 


Pres. 
Imp. 
Fut. 2 


(pottVw 

EfpttlVOV 

( 

Cf)CtV&) 


Aor. 1 


3f 


Perf. 1 
Plup. 1 
Perf. 2 


(nlcpotyxot} 
(enscpdyxet, 1 ?) 


Plup. 2 
Aor. 2 


3 / 



Synopsis of Verbs A, ft, v, Q. 

<2) 



(3) 



EffTBiioV 

ore i & 



EffTOtXy.Ot 



Pres. 
Imp. 
Fut. 1 
Fut. 2 
Perf. 
Plup. 
Aor. 1 
Aor. 2 

Fut. 2 
Aor. 1 
Aor. 2 



(falvofioti 



nscpaufiai 



ecpdv&tjv 
eqiurrjv 

(pavov/AUi, 



acyyeMofiai, 



ayydovfiui, 



arslovfiai, 

SffTfdttfMjV 
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(4) cp&slgfo, cpfrfQKi (ey&otQxa), 

(5) ACTIVE FUTURE, <mAc5 -si? -&-iiwv -slrov -ovfiEv -&TS -OTLHTI, Opt. 
and Inf. are regular. PART, atd&v -ovaa -ovv, etc. FUTURE MIDDLE, OTB- 

-El (]) -tTt -OVflf&OV -tlff&OV -SI&9-OV -OVflB&K -tiff&E -OVVTttl. 

(6) Perfect Passive of Liquid Verbs, 
(a) (b) 

TT/tt 
T8I(Tt 



nscpavjai 

ov 

'V 

VETtt-ff&OV 



ISTttVTOU 



PURE VEIIBS. 

<> 72. Peculiarities of pure Verbs. 

We come next to such verbs as have a vowel or diphthong for their 
character, and are named PURE on this account These are divided into 
contracted and uncontracted, or (to name them from then 1 accentuation) peris- 
pomes and barytones. 

(1) This class of verbs form no tempora secunda. 

(2) When either of the short vowels (, f , ?, o, w) is the char- 
acter, the derived tenses usually prolong this vowel. 



E. g. TtjUoeiB, Tt[iriff(o ' qpilEw, (pi^rjcra) ' ^vcrow, ^ucrwcrta 
(ivco, SaxQvata; and so of other tenses. The ground of this, see in 54.4. 

Note 5. 

NOTE 1. Short in the Pres. usually makes i\ (as above) in the other 
tenses ; but if E, t, or Q, precedes it, then it goes into long ; e. g. dw, 
ffco indium, fjsduxaa qxoQuco, cpcogixaco, etc. But %Q(*V), XQI'IO-W, conforms 
to the general rule. 

(3) EXCEPTIONS. There is a considerable number of verbs, 
in each of the classes specified in No. 2, which retain the short 
vowel in the derived tenses ; some others retain it in part, and 
prolong it in another part. 

E. g. (a) Many verbs in -w retain short a, which have a liquid before the 
character ; as ydwco, /sAwo-w " 8ct[.ia(a, 5aju<ro> * jiE^elw, 7Tg<r<, etc., with 
some others. (&) A considerable number in -s'w ; e. g. cUs'w, oUsVw x^ew, 
T^sVa) ; while several verbs vibrate between both methods, as alvlca, alviaut 
and Ktvjjo-w, and in like manner xaUto, aigsfa, ^a^s'w, ^'w, 3io#s'w, novsta, 
adopt a different usage in different tenses, as xcdsco, xofyleVto, xextyxa, etc. 
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(c) In -ow; only o makes apotra), etc., with short 6. (d) In -fax; only 
%l(o, cp&lct, with I short in the derivates ; and here some of the tenses have 
the vowel prolonged, (e) In -vos ; but few retain the short vowel uniform- 
ly, such as eevij&>, ayvio, mvio, etc. Most verbs here vibrate in different 
tenses between the long and short vowel ; e. g. Auw, Ivvw, hsliixa, islvfitt^ 
and so with Sum, &vca, fivco, igvo), and some others. 

NOTE. As the usage differs so much here in different verbs, in respect 
to employing a long or short vowel ; and in the same verb varies in differ- 
ent tenses; it is evident that practice only can effectually guide the learn- 
er here. 

(4) In those verbs which retain the short vowel of the charac- 
ter in their derivate tenses, the Perf. pass., (with Plup., Aor. I., 
and Fut. I. pass., which conform to it), takes a before the tense 
endings. 

E. g. TAsw, TeAs'o-w, Tstehffpui, ETmAs'crjUTp, sTdsa&t 
the contrary, TI/UXCO, Ti/p?-//t, siifiri&'rjv, Tiftij&^arofjiai, etc. 

NOTE. But here, too, there are many EXCEPTIONS, (a) Some with long 
vowels and even dipthongs in the derived tenses, take a (against the gene- 
ral rule) in the tenses named ; e. g. axovw, jjfxouoytou, ijxow&'riv XQUW, %Qr)- 
cro), xexgyirfKu; and so of several other verbs. (6) Some vibrate between 
both usages ; e. g. ysvu), ysysvfiai,, syEVff&rjv 8gdu>, Ssdyapai,, deSpoto/tai, 
etc., with several others : while some omit <r in the Perf. and take it in 
Aor. I., as navco, nsTiav^ai, snuvff&riv, with some others, (c) Finally, some 
with a short vowel in the derived tenses omit the tr, (contrary to the rule 
above) ; e. g. alvsca, alvsffta, ?'jWjuc, rivi&ir\v, and the like with cttgew, $8<a, 
yaftso), /8ft), and some others. 

(5) ANOMALIES. The verbs xttlio, jdw/ro, dtxlw make the Fut in aw; e. g. 
xaww, xAftwojtiat, etc. 

^, 73. CONTRACT VERBS. 

(1) Such are all verbs in -ft) which have a, s, o, for their char- 
acter. The contraction is limited to the Pres. and Imperf. tenses, 
because in these only the vowel-character of the root comes in 
contact with a vowel of the tense ending. 

(2) The formation of the derived tenses is mostly regular, 
and has already been given in <. 72. 

(3) The contractions are made in accordance with the rules 
in $ 13, and by these the student can explain them all. 

NOTE. As a mere technical guide, however, in order to aid the memory, 
the following hints may be worth attention. 

1. Verbs in -am. (a) The is dropped before the class of vowels 
(o, to, 01, ov\ all of which then become or remain ro. If i' was connected 
with the class, it is then subscribed under this w; as TijUaot|Mt, TtjUWjUt. 
(6) The expels the JB class (E, 1], ij) that follows it, and receives i under it, 
in case it was connected with this class ; as Tifitxei, 
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2. Verbs in -SOD. (a) The 8 falls out before all long vowels and all 
diphthongs. (6) EE goes in a ; so into ov; as (pdssrai, (fdstTtxi 



3. Verbs In -ota. (a) Short o falls out before the prolonged class (w, 01, 
ov) ; while oo and OE contract into ov, as xgwooftsv, XQVffovpev ggvaosTov, 
Xgvcroviov. (b) The short o of the root expels 77 of the ending, and then 
goes into a ; as %gvffo^ov, zqvaonov, (c) Short o before si or y expels the 
R (short and long), and receives the t into a diphthong with itself; e. g. 
(Uff&osig, (j,t<r&o1$ fuff&orjs pa&olg. 

NOTE. The Infinitive vifiav is from ti^iasv (old form); and^guffoux from 
oev, (id.) 



(4) The Attic and common dialect usually employ the con- 
tracted forms ; the Ionic uses the uncontracted ones in -sea, but 
not usually in -<u -o'w. 

EXCEPTIONS. Monosyllabic roots in -sat contract, by usage, only hi ca- 
ses where the ending is -ESI -es, (and then into -s"i) ; thus TrAsro, n\io[itv, 
nvUowi, Subj. Tiie'w, Trta'jjt, 1 , ntey, Tristans?, etc., uncontracted; but nXslg, 
nfo1, TrAettE, etc., conttacted. And thus in respect to nvsta, -frew, and 
the like. 



74. Synopsis of Pure Verbs. 

ACTIVE. 



Pres. 

Imp. 

Fut. 1 AiVca 

Aor. 1 

Perf. 1 

Plup. sleivxELV 



KTlUldtVOV 

STtaldsvyu 
nnjialdsvy.a 



hlpaov-Kiv 



Pres. 

Imp. 

Fut.1 

Perf. 

Plup. 

Fut. 3 Mi'ffOjUBt 

Aor. 1 



PASSIVE. 
natdsvoftai, 



ETiaiSsv&rjv 



Fut. 1 
Aor. 1 



MIDDLE. 



15 
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75. PARADIGM OF CONTRACTS. 



<> 75. Paradigm of 



ACTIVE. 



- Present- 





S. 


MOD 


fW 

-ft 


ECO -<B 


Oft) 


-ft) 






( 


-ccs 


6tg -6tS 


OEI? 


-dig 






tti 


-a 


S4 -t 


OEi 


-ol 




D. 


f 


-hwv 


r >v 


OETOV 


-OUTOV 


Iiid. 




UETOV 


-UTOV 


StTOV SITOV 


OEIOV 


-OVTOV 




P. 


IXOflEV 


-(a^EV 


t !* 


/ 
00[IEV 


ftt 






/ 


(^1 


f <V 


f 


(** 






WETS 


-UTE 


6I SITS 


osrs 


-OWI8 






/ 


^ 


t f* 


r 


(W 






<xow* 


-CUfft 


SOVfft -OVOV 


oovai 


-ova i, 




sT 


f 

ar t q 


-ft) 

(*l 


SO) -ft) 


OKI 


-OJ 






f 


(V 




/' 








& '11 




f? -// 


?? 


-06 




D. 


f 


-rov 


E7/TO)' -r\TOV 


07JTOV 


-WTOV 


Subj. 




cirjiov 


~KTOJ> 


SrjTOV ~1]TOV 


6t]TOV 


-WTOJ' 




P. 


txaifisv 


rJ 

-COflSV 


sca^EV -afisv 


OW,UV 


-ro^sv 






ctr)TS 


-HIE 


S'rjTS -fjTS 


6l]TS 


-WTS 






/ 






r 


IW 






worn 


-Wffi 


scaai -(aat> 


OUffi 


-ft)0-t 




S. 


/ 
aoifjn 


-WjUt 


soi[.tt -dl.^it, 


OOlUl 


-Olftl 








.v 


f AJ 


r 








otoig 




0t? -oig 


ooig 


-oig 












r 








wot 


-y 


SOI -01, 


oot 


'-01 




D. 


aoirov 


-WTOJ' 


sonov -dhov 


OOITOV 


-OITOV 


Opt. 




ao'mjv 


-f>nt]v 


SOlTTjV -OtT^V 


ooLirjv 


-olTtjV 




P. 


UOlfifV 


-M^lEV 


eotftev -otjUEV 


OOlfiSV 


-Ot^UEV 






UOLIS 


-mis 


EOIIE -OtTS 


OOITE 


-OtIS 












t 








aoiev 


t 


SOLSV -OISV 


ootsv 


-OtEV 




S. 


us 


-a 


S -ft 


OS 


-ou 






ws'tw 


-MTft) 


TD) -EfcTCO 


0Xft) 


-oi/Tca 


Imp. 


D. 


CtETOV 


c* 


ESTOJ' -HTOV 


osrov 


-OVTOV 








f 






r 






ff.ET(av 


MTQJV 


EETWV -EirtOV 


OSTWV 


-ovTiap 




P. 


USTS 


-UTS 


CCTC --*r-ffp 


SETS 


-OVT8 








-aTcaffav 


ttioiffixv -Etccocrav 


OETOKTOtJ' 


-OVTCOffttJ 



Inf. 





M. 


/ 
umv 


-KtV 


scov 


-KIV . 


ocav 


-cav 


Part. 


F. 


aovo-a 


-OJtTIX 


EOVO-OC 


-OVffU 


oovaa 


-OVfflX 




N. 


(XOV 


-<av 


sov 


-OVV 


oov 


-ovv 


Imperf. 


fitfi- i 


tytt- ty 


pi/a- 




S. 


uov 


-KIV 


sov 


-ovv 


oov 


-ovv 






asg 


-ug 


E? 


-fig 


osg 


-ovq 









-a 


ss 


-ft 


OS 


-ov 


Ind. 


D. 


KETOV 


-UTOV 


StTOV 


-slTOV 


OSTOV 


-OVTOV 






r 


r 




, 










HSI1]V 


-arr/v 




-SlTTjV 


OSTtjV 


-OVTtjV 




P. 




-Kl t UfV 


EOflSV 


-OVftEV 


OOflSV 


-OV[lV 






asis 


-UTE 


E'ETE 


-EiTE 


OSTE 


-OVTS 






(XO)' 


-(.ov 


EOV 


-OVV 


OOV 


-ovv 
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Contract Verbs. 



aoftaii 



-tofiai 

-n 
i, 
-aim 



dsff&ov 
aofiE&a 



aovTai 



-aff&ov 
-otff&ov 

-COftS&K 

-Kff&E 

-WVTIU 



PASSIVE. 



eofiat 
sj] 

SSTUI 

EOjUS'fl'Ol' 

EW&OV 

sfff&ov 



HTKl 
OVflf&OV 



-flcr&ov 



sia&s 
Eovroti 



nerd's 
-ovvrai 



OOftttli 

or) 

OBTOtli 
00[1.&OJ> 



Oll^t'ttl 

o~i 

OVTCtt 
OVftE&OV 



Offf&OV -OVff&OV 



osa&s 
oovrnt 



ova&s 
OVVTIU 



,'? 

CfTJT 

dya&ov 



-a 



-ciffSov 
-uff&ov 



-lVTCtl 



ttQIO 
ttOlTO 

aolfis&ov 

aoiad'ov 

aola&yv 



0)0 
WTO 



doiff&s 
doivio 



-cavro 



-y 



OIJTttt 



DJTCft 

KlfiE&OV 

Olff&OV 



orfl&ov 



EKIVTttl 



ya&s 

WVTWt 



0(0 
EOITO 



OtO 
OITO 



SOlff&OV 



Otff&OV 
ol(T&1]V 



eoia&e 
EOLVTO 



olar&s 
-olrro 



to 
OOITO 



-oo 



Qotff&ov 



OITO 

oi'fif&or 

oUa&ov 



OQHT&B -oiafre 



ooivio 



-ovro 



aov 



-ft) 



OtSff&OV -Kff&OV 



EOV 

tsff 

Bta&ov 

SEV&MV 

SEffxH 



-OV 



oov 

OEff&O) . 
OBff&OV 



-siff&cav 

-flffd'S 



-ov 

-OVff&(0 

-ovo-ftov 
-ovd&mv 
-ovff&e 
-ova&toaav 



-ovv&vti 



aoftEVoq 
uofilvtl 

UOflWOV 


-WflSVOC 

-ainsvr) . 

-Ktf.if.VOV 


60 ( aj'og 

SOflEVt] 
SOflSVOV 


-ovjjtvot; 

-OVfiSVI] 
-OV/AtVOV 


oouevog 
oo^tivr] 

OOfJSVOV 


-OWjUfl'Og 

-ovfiEVt] 
-ovfievov 



Ttf.i~ 



f/pva- 



aov 

TO 



-w 

-TO 



dta&ov 



aofis&tx 

UEff&8 -ttff&S 



ovro 



-avro 



SOjUTJV 
EOV 

E'SIO 



Ot'jUTJV 
OU 

MTO 



oo,u?jv 

oov -ov 

OSTO -OVTO 

OOflS&OV -OVflf&OV 



-flff&IJV 



EEff&S 

SOVTO 



-oiivio 



6fd"9'S 
QOVTO 



-OVV10. 
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<> 76. Notes on Contract Verbs. 

(1) Instead of the forms of the Opt. Pres. exhibited in the paradigm, 
the Attic usually, and other dialects occasionally, employed, particularly in 
the singular, a contracted form with the ending -yv instead of -fit, which 
is regularly declined ; e. g. Tiptayv -cayg -cay qrjrov -&vfiov ojfififv -ojrjTE 
-carjcruv. So cpdofyv -yg, -77, etc. ; %gvaolriv -r\q -77, etc. 

(2) The Subj. and Opt. Perf. pass, of XEXTT^KI, fiEpvrjfiat,, is formed in a 
regular way ; as Subj. xa'xTWfiwt, Opt. xtKTp^v and -ca^v ; Subj. ^s/j,v{a^ai, 
Opt. fif^vrKiriv and -wf*7jv, etc. In general, these tenses are formed in the 
Contracts as elsewhere, viz. by a Part, and the verb slpl. 

(3) The epic and the different dialects made minute changes almost 
without number in the contracted verbs ; which can be learned only from 
the lexicons, larger grammars, and practice. 

(4) Some verbs in -weo (e. g. w, nEtvao), 5n^a, and some others) take 
i] instead of a in the contracted forms of g, asi ; as 'w -o5, et? -r t q (not 
Sag), asi -jj (not ), etc. ; Imperf. contracted, !'jjff, I'gif, etc. 

(5) Five verbs in -sto signifying constant motion, have an anomalous Fut. 
-Etcrw ; viz. jifo'o), {5s'o), &E&), vs<a, nvto), Fut. nfovoru), ysvao}, etc. ; %s<a, Fut. 

X8V6). 

77. Accentuation of Verbs. 

The minute detail of this would be out of place here ; the leading prin- 
ciples will be very briefly stated. 

(1) GENERAL KULE. The accent is placed as far back as the 
nature of syllables will permit. 

(2) When an accented augment falls away, the accent goes 
upon the next succeeding syllable, as f'/SaAf, fioite ; and if this be 
the only remaining syllable of the word, it takes the circumflex, 
as 6/5jy, /?>). 

(3) The circumflexed forms of various tenses are to be re- 
garded as contracts (-* into -o) ; and so of circumflexed tem- 
poral augments, as di>fjnTov=<xvtunTov. 

Exceptions from the general principle in No. 1. 

(4) ACCENT ON THE ULTIMATE. (1) Aor. II. act. in the Inf. 
and Participle ; also Aor. II. midd. Imper. e. g. ysvov. (2) In 
the Imper. of Aor. II. act. (contrary to common usage elsewhere), 
tint, i'A#f' , eoQi, ( Att.) A/?6', Idt', are oxytones. (3) All participles 
in -s with Gen. -7,0?, excepting those of Aor. I. active ; e. g. TITV- 

rvTifls, fXjffaff, didovg, etc. ; Jbut Aor. I. rvipag, etc. 



(5) ACCENT ON THE PENULT, (a) In the passive Perf. Inf. and 
Part. ; as zeTvy&ai, mv^ivog. (&) In all the usual Infinitives 
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in ~vai> ; as -isivcpiixu, tvnrtvo.^ ii&tvui. (c) In Aor. I. Inf. and 
Part, active, as TIHJJUI, xinf/ug ; also in Aor. II. midd., as Tvnta&ai. 
(d) In all the Optatives in -oi> -, as cpvhuitoi, yvlalut. (e) In 
3d plur. pres. of verbs in -(.it, as Tt,&s7oi, didouat, etc. 

(6) COMPOUND VERBS. Here, (a) The accent can never go far- 
ther back than the augment, while this augment is retained, as 
avt'a%ov ; but if it be dropped the accent may recede, as n 



(6) When a preposition is united with a verb, the ac- 
cent cannot recede beyond its usual place on the preposition ; 
e. g. naQ(xa%f g, Ini-dt?. 

NOTE 1. If two prepositions are prefixed, the accent cannot recede be- 
yond the second ; e. g. avvsxSog. 

NOTE 2. With the above exceptions, the accent in compound verbs falls 
as far back as quantity will allow ; e. g. nQoacpsgs, avvoida, txtpsvys, etc. 
Even in Aor. IL Mid. and Act, where some simple verbs are oxytones, (4. 
2. sup.) compound ones throw back the accent in the Imper. ; as I'Sskfo, ini- 
lu&ov. Verbs in -(u have various usage here. 

(7) PARTICIPLES. The accent in the ground-form is retained 
in all cases throughout on the same syllable, when quantity per- 
mits ; as (pv&dircov, (fivhaTTOvact, (fv^ariov, etc. 



VERBS IN -p. 

$ 78. Distinguishing traits of these verbs. 

(1) These are various ; (a) They receive the tense-endings in 
the Indie, without the union-vowel common to other verbs ; the 
character-vowel of the root belonging to, or assumed by, the 
Verb, being itself made subservient to the union. 

(6) Some of the tense-endings are peculiar to these verbs; 
e. g. -(ni> -ot, 1st. and 3d. person singular. 

(c) Only the Pres. and Imperf. of these forms are common to 
all the Voices ; Aor. II. is formed in the Act. and Mid., but 
scarcely ever in the Passive. These are all the tenses which are 
peculiar to these verbs. 



NOTE. Only urnjp, Ti&yfu, dlda/u, and "tjfu, form all of even these 
tenses. Most verbs of this class employ only parts or fragments of certain 
tenses with these irregular formations, making up the rest by regular 
formations from regular kindred roots, either actual or assumed. 

They are all augmented forms ; and most of them have 
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a kind of reduplication at the beginning, as well as an extension 
in the middle of the root ; as will be seen in the sequel. 

(2) Verbs in ~iu are divided into two classes, viz. (1) Those 
which come from roots of the contract verba pura, most of which 
assume a prosthetic syllable in the formation ; (2) Those which 
are derived from various sources and receive the epenthetic -vw 
or -vv before the tense-endings. 

(3) CLASS I. These nearly all come from roots -dco -ico -o'w; 
and the monosyllabic roots generally have a formative redupli- 
cation, and all have a prolonged vowel. 

E. g. o-rdoj, "ffiijiu' -fo'o), Ti&riiu' 86(a, dldwfju; here and s of the foots 
go into t) in the new formations, and o into w, thus making a prolonged 
vowel. THE REDUPLICATION is governed by the following laws, viz. (a) In 
roots with a simple consonant for the first letter, or with a mute and a liquid, 
the first consonant united with t is prefixed ; e. g. tfe'w, Tl-&i)[u (T not -fl-, 
10. R. 4) ; do'w. 8l-3e>pi>' #<*>, xt-^jj/w. (&) When the root begins with 
an aspirated vowel, or with ITT or JIT, the i is prefixed, with the rough breath- 
ing instead of a consonant before it ; e. g, !, ii^ta ' oraoo, laxi^ii ' straw, at- 
tapat. 

NOTE 1. The original root must be monosyllabic in order to admit this re- 
duplication. Other roots exclude it ; e. g. Safivijfit, from 5jttc9, i'i<rj(M from 
llaca, Tisovypi from nsqvaa, etc. excepting only oviviyju* Four monosyllabic 
roots also exclude it, viz. those of EI/I/, sfyu, (ffifil, and s%yr)v (Imperf.) 

NOTE 2. One verb with root I, viz. tJfu (to go], and some few with v in 
the root, belong to verbs in -p, as st>o>, SQVJMXI (Midd.) ; but these are too 
few to vary the common classification. 

NOTE 3. The vrigvnal root may easily be found in this class of verbs, by 
rejecting reduplication and tense-endings, and then shortening the vowel 
which precedes the latter. 

(4) CLASS II. This consists of verbs which insert vw or vv 
before the tense-endings, and then (like Class I.) attach the latter 
without the usual union-vowel. This class forms no Aor. II.- 

NOTE 1. (a) When the root ends hi a vowel, the epenthetic vvv is added ; 
e. g. axtda-u>, vxtdavvvfu' y.OQS-(a, KDQSVVV^I' vrqo-m, ffTQtuvvvpi, etc. 
(6) When it ends in a consonant, vv is inserted; e. g. 4EIK, $uxvvjj.i' OM, 



NOTE 2. Even in the Pres. and linperf., specially in the latter, forms 
from a regular Present, e. g. like dctxvvoi, etc., are in use, and oftentimes 
predominate. 

(5) PROLONGATION OF THE ROOT-VOWEL, (a) This takes place 
in the Act. voice and singular number only, in the Indie, mode 
of verbs belonging to Class I., and belongs to the three tenses of 
these verbs ; but Conj. I., i. e. such verbs as end in -w, makes 
Aor. II. long in the Indie., Imper., and Inf. throughout Beyond 
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the singular number, the short root-vowel is in other cases em- 
ployed as the union-vowel. 



E. g. SOTJJOY, 'iariuiov, 'iffiapev, etc. ; SISoxn, dldorov, dlSopsv ; and so of the 
other tenses, with the exception above named, viz. taijjv, tmtftov, IViijorccy, 
etc. But Aor. IL Inf. has an extended vowel in all the forms ; e. g. tmjroi, 
&sivai, dovvat. 

NOTE. The model of this Aor. IT. (eaTrjv) with a long vowel throughout, is 
followed exactly by Aor. I. II. pass, of verbs in -to, even in the Imper. and 
Inf. of these tenses. 

(6) Verbs of Class II. (1) Those with epenthetic vw retain 
the short vowel of their root throughout ; excepting that those 
with o go into <w. (2) Verbs with epenthetic v v (i. e. those with 
a consonant-character), prolong the vowel that precedes the w. 

E. g. of the first species, axsSavvvfit, xo^sWi^t ; and with o, (ngrnvvvfu, 
etc. Of the second, with a consonant-character, 1IAF, nriyvvftf AEK, Sft- 
xvv[ii' ZTF, &vyw(M. Some, however, insert vr\ instead of prolonging the 
vowel ; e. g. JAM, dixfivrj^i HEP, niqyi\^i. 

(6) The Subj. mode employs the common union-vowels of 
other verbs, viz. w, ?? ; but these coalesce with the character-vow- 
el of the root in a peculiar manner. 

E. g. -at] -ay make ij, fj by coalescence, (and not a, a as in the Con- 
tracts, (but comp. w, $?, $, etc.) ; and oy makes w (not oi) ; e. g. 

full form contr. full, form contr. full form contr. 

iarao) tffio) 5i56(a diS<a 

iaroiyg itTT^g diSoyg diStaq 



Aor. 2 Subj. follows the same model ; and so do Aor. I. IL pass. Subj. 
of all regular verbs as Tvcp&ut -$? -ft. etc.; ivnw -ij? -^, etc. 

(7) The Optative, which elsewhere has o* for its union-vowel, 
here substitutes the short vowel of the root in the place of the o, 
and then assuming -ijv in the act. as its ending, declines regularly 
with the usual tense-endings. The like with the ending -pyv in 
the Passive. 



E. g. IffTtxl'rjv -MJ?, etc. ; Ti&efyv -sfy?, etc. ; Sidolrfv -oit}?, etc. ; so Aor. 
H. GTtxlriv, &dtiv, 8olr t v ' 'iffTalprjv, Ti&elftriv, etc., Passive. 

NOTE. Verbs in -vp almost exclusively form both the Subj. and Opt., as 
if from regular roots; e. g. dtwvvta -?J? -ij, etc.; dixvvoi^t -tug -oi, etc. A 
few examples there are, where the v unites with the mode-vowel, as in 
Class I., and contraction takes place. 

(8) THE INF. takes -vai formative throughout ; in the Pres- 
ent, -vat is preceded by the short vowel of the root, but Aor. II. 
prolongs the vowel before it ; see in paradigm. 
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(9) The Participles all take -g in the ground form, (with a 
preceding -VT implied, as the Gen. shows), and consequently the 
root-vowel that precedes them is extended before this g ; <> 24. 
2. a. 2. 

NOTE. In the same manner are formed the participles of Aor. I. II. pass. 
of verbs in -a ; e. g. -ivy&slg, Tvnslg. 

(10) THE PASSIVE AND MIDDLE VOICES preserve the short 
vowel of the root throughout the Indie., and use it as the union- 
vowel in all the modes excepting the Subj. and Optative. In the 
latter it coalesces with the union-vowel, as described in Nos. 6, 7. 

NOTE 1. Only the 2nd pers. sing, has a peculiar tense-ending, with vari- 
ations ; see in the Par. The verbs T/tfytu and Ifyia make Perf. act. and 
pass, rs&sixa, vs&fipai, ' s'uta, sipai, ; contrary to the general rule above. 

(11) As to the formation of the other tenses of these verbs, 
which tenses are regular, the usual rules of forming them in ver- 
ba pura must be applied in respect to the prolongation of vow- 
els in derived tenses, etc. 



NOTE. Three verbs, viz. vt&ijfu, dldcofu andwyu, form a peculiar Aor. I., 
viz. s&tjxot, eSaxtt) and fy.a. But this extends not beyond the Indie, mode. 
The Perf. of Ti&ijfii and ajfit is also irregular ; see No. 10. Note. 



GENERAL REMARKS. The first class of verbs here, (-aw -eco 
-o<w) form no Aor. II., Fut. II., or Fut. III., passive. The se- 
cond class form very rarely the Aor. II. active, and as rarely Aor. 
II. and Fut. II. passive. 

<> 79. Notes on the Verbs in -f.it. 

(1) The Paradigms show peculiar variations of forms, here in many ca- 
ses, which should be specially noted ; e. g. in the Imperf. act, in the Opt. 
also, and in the Imper. of the same voice both Pres. and Aor. IL ; in the 
Passive 2nd pers. sing. Pres. of Indie, and Imper., and of the Imperf. ; also 
in the Middle, Aor. II. Indie, and Imperative. 

(2) In the Imperf. sing. act. all the verbs in -pi (the first conj. only ex- 
cepted, viz. i'oT^/tu) usually have forms like the barytones hi -w ; and the 
2d and 3d pers. sing, are generally of this kind. Even in the case of i'cro^t, 
the Ionic has such forms in the Imperf., e. g. tcrray, (Wag, t'or, etc. In 
the Present, die 1st pers. sing, is generally of the form in -pi ; the other per- 
sons often take the barytone form, i. e. they appear as if coming from 
iffTw, Tt^e'ro, didow, etc. 

(3) 'In the Subj. mode throughout, act. and passive, the accent does not 
fall back as in regular verbs, hut remains on the syllable that follows the root; 

. e. g. Tt^tjTov (not TixhjTOJ>), Sidolvov (not dldonov), lm&pt (not Vtrrw^uwi), 
dtdcaa&ov (not dlduxr&ov), etc. This^ comes from contraction ; see 78. 6. 

(4) The preceding remarks apply to the usual Subj., when it is actually 
formed from verbs in -fit. But the Attics often formed and accented both 
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the Subj. and Opt, Pres. and Aor, II. of the verbs tiSruu, dlda^t, and 
as if they were from the roots rl&a, dlda, tea ; e. g. T/#to^t, ti&olfirp> -tl- 
fioiTO' dldca^tai, didolfiyv -dldoiTO' M^IOCI, lolfirpi -iovto ' Aor. II. nQOff&io 
JUKI, nQoff&olpiv -ngoff&ono, etc. In all such cases, the regular union- 
vowel of verbs in -co is employed, and the accentuation therefore accords 
with the usual one in those verbs. The Opt. of tW/it (pass.) imitates this ' 
accentuation -, e. g. io-ieuo, i'oreuTo ; and so also is the Opt. of dwa^iai, ac- 
cented, and of other verbs declined like iaru^iai in the pass, and mid. forms. 

NOTE. The usual accentuation of the common Opt pass., Ti&eio, n&etTo ' 
818010, Sidoiro, etc., instead of rl&sio etc., Sldoto, etc., is wrong, because 
here the root-vowel simply takes the places of the common mode or union- 
vowel, and the quantity remains as in regular verbs, there being no contrac- 
tion ; see Kuhner 205. Anm. 1. 

(5) The Imper. Aor. 2 middle puts a circumflex on the simple forms, 
in the 2d pers. sing., which only a dissyllabic preposition moves back ; e. g. 
9-ov and also ev&ov, but Kttrn&ov. Out of the 2dpers. sing., the accentua- 
tion is as usual ; e. g. sv&ta&s, xaTa&Ea&E, etc. 

(6) The peculiar accentuation of the 3d plur. Pres. Lid. of the Act, viz. 
IffTciffi, Ti&tlffi, etc., arises from the old ending here -wi, (tmxvo-i, -li&Evai, 
etc.), which the Attics changed by substituting a for the v. We have then, 
(Attice) Iffiuaffi, -iL&eaai, SiSouat, etc. (forms sometimes found in the N. 
Test.), and by contraction the usual forms in the Paradigms. 

(7) The dialects occasion a great variety of changes in these irregular 
verbs. Some of these are, (a) Prolongation of forms ; e. g. &S), Ion, &sio, 
Epic. &da : so OTW, ffisca, OTE/CO, etc. ; da, d(aoi, Opt Star) for olt] in the N. 
Test, etc. (b) The Inf. in -pv -fisvai, as Ti&sfisv, Ti&ipsvai, for ti&ivtti ; 
dopsv, dofisvai, for dovvai, etc. (c) So frl&soi (Ion.) for ETI&IJV, ETI&EV (epic) 
for Eii&sffKv, didoviL (Dor.) for didovcn, li&iarat (Ion.) for ri&svTcu, etc. 

GENERAL REMARKS. I. It is now generally agreed among recent gram- 
marians, who have made extensive research, that the forms in -/w approach 
nearest of all to the original and most ancient Greek. The AeoMc and 
Doric present most forms of this kind ; and these dialects are regarded as 
the best index of the ancient Greek. 

REM. II. The number of verbs in ~fu, in the common language, is not great. 
(1) Of CLASS I., (which have a short vowel for their character to which -the 
personal terminations are directly attached), there are, according to Kuhner, 
20 of the class act and 11 deponent; 7 of the e class; one in I (ttfii to go) ; 
two of the o class (SlSianai and ovojtui) ; and 7 of the v class (e. g. el'^VjUt, 
xlvyncu, etc.) (2) CLASS II. ; roots ending in a short vowel, (, E, t, o) to 
which -vvv is attached, 17 ; roots ending in a consonant followed by -vv, of 
the mute character 14, of the liquid 9. Most of these, however, belong only 
to the poetic idiom, or to some of the dialects. Some few of nearly .all the 
classes are in common use. 
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<> 79. Paradigm of the 


INDICATIVE, ETC. (PRESENT.) 




mm 


I, 


-11? 


-JJOT 


-KTOV 


-atov 


-KflSV 


-UTS 


-ttfJl Att. 


Pres. 


Siding 


u 
11 

JfJLL 


-cog 


-Wfft 
-Vffl 


-ETOV 
-OTOV 
-VTOV 


-f.TOV 
-OTOV 
-VTOV 


-OflEV 

-vpv 


-ETS 
-OTE 
-VTS 


-EL(TI or -snfft 
-ovo~i or -dual/ 
-Vffi, or vafft 


SUBJUNCTIVE. 


Pres. 


Ibro) 

didoJ 
detxv 


Vttl 


-w? 

/ 


"i 


-TjTOV 
-fjTOV 
-&TOV 

-iir^Tov 


-TjTOV 
-1]TOV 

-&TQV 
r 


-CJ//SV 

-eiijusv 

-V(i)(ll' 


-7JTE 
-lilt 
-COTE 
-V1JT.S 


-WtTt 

--wcrt 

<*< 

-vcafft 


OPTATIVE. 


Pres. 


lo~Tah]V 

TloH/TJV 


-fj? 


n 


-1]WV 
-ttlTOV 
-1]TOV 
-EITOV 


t 
-IjTTIV 

-ttlT1]V 
-JjT1]V 
-flTfjV 
-J/T7JV 


-TjflSV 

~-tti(j,sv 

--TjfiEV 

~E~l(J:EV 


-{UTS 
-E^TE 


-rjffav 

-CtlEV 

-usv 

-fjffttV 














ov 


-oivt]v 


-oijuav 


-OITE 


-OlEV 






vo lp 


-oig 


-01 


-OITOV 


-oLvp 


-OiflEV 


-OtTS 


-OlEV 


IMPERATIVE. 








liffTOt&t 


-KTCO 


-UTOV 


-aTOJV 




-HTS 


r 








HaTt] 

Tt&STl 


-Tco 


-ETOV 


-hcav 




-tTE 


-luxsttv or -EVTOIV 


Pres. 






dido&t, 
Sldov 
dslxvv&i 
dtlxvv 


-OTO) 
-VTCO 


-OTOV 
-VTOV 


-OTKIV 

-VTcav 




-OTE 

-VTE 


-rwaav or -onav 
-TKtffav or -VVTKIV 




INFINITIVE. 


PARTICIPLE. 




IffTKVOCl 


IWac -ff -av 


Pres. 


Tl&EVCll, p _ 

^ v ' x res. 
oidovm 

Ssixi'i'vai 


xi&Els -sltra ~iv 
diSoi'c: -OVCTK ~6v, Gen. ovrog, etc. 
dfixvvg -vffa -vv 
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Verbs in -pi. 



INDICATIVE, ETC. (IMPERF. and AOR. H.) 



Impf. 



Aor. 2 



Aor. 2 



sil&ovy 


T 


-t 


-O.1QV 
-SIOV 


-atf\v 
-hqv 


-ttlllV 
-SflSV 


-OtTS 
-TS 


-ttffttV 

-strav 


sdldovv 
Idstxvw 
sdslxvvov 


-a? 
-ovg 
-vg 


-0) 

-ou 

-V 

-vs 


-QTOV 
-VTOV 


-oi-qv 

-VTt]V 


-OflSV 
-VflSV 


-OTS 
-VTS 


-OffUV 

(edldovv) 

-VffUV 


INDICATIVE. 


<TTt]V 


-r,g 


-'? 


-IjTOV 


-i]Tr)V 


-?JHiv 


-rjTS 


-rjcrav 


S&TJV 

sScav 


-t]g 
-ojg 


-r) 

-0) 


-STOV 
-OTOV 


-STtp 
-01H\V 


-FjUSV 
-OflSV 


-OTS 


-SffttV 

-offav 


SUBJUNCTIVE. 


ffTOJ 

# 
So) 


<M 

-$s 

-tig 


<tf 

"2 

fr 


-IJTOV 
-SlTOV 


-rjwv 

-TfjIOV 

-Siiov 


-(OfltV 
-CO/J.EV 

-wpsv 


(** 
-VftS 

-7/TS 
-WTS 


-Wfft 

t* 

-wat 



OPTATIVE. 



Aor. 2 



SolrjV 



-n 



-rjTov 



IMPERATIVE. 



Aor. 2 



OTTJlh 



5TO) 
OTCO 



-OTOJ' 



-E'TDJV 



-7JTS 



-1]TS 



-OTS 



-aisv or 
-clsv or -i\actv 
-oisv or -r 



etc. 
-Twcrv, etc. 
-oraaav, etc. 



INFINITIVE. 
Aor. 2 



Aor. 2 



dovvat 



PARTICIPLE. 

-ttcra -ffv 
f* 

vg -ovtra-ov Gen. -6 



* In the N. Testament avufla, xara^a here, from (Hjtu ; so avaara, etc. Such 
abridged forms are common. 
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Passive (Present and Imperfect). 


MDIC- 




iWor^toci 


-ffttt 


-TOtl 


-UflB&QV 






lOTty 






Pres. 


ild'sfiat 


-vat 


-Tttl 


-SflS$OV 




SlSopctt, 


-ffUl 


-rat. 


-opsdov 




Sslxfvfiai. 


-(rat 


-tat 


-VflE&OV 


SUBJUNC- 


Pres. 


i 


-fl 

-f 


-1]T(Xli 
~t]1Uti 

-caTtti 


-COflB&OV 

-cafis&ov 




fcuorioyia*. 


- 


-fjTCtt 


-ap&ov 


OPTA- 




Iffjalfiijv 


-0 


-TO 


-al^&ov 


Pres. 


Ifoffv 


-0 

-o 


-TO 
-TO 


-olps&ov 




dvmlw 


-o 


-TO 


-olfiE&OV 


IMPER- 






tffTUGO 


-Uff&ttl 








'IffTW 










Tl&EffO 


-sv&w 




Pres. 




ll&OV 






. 




Sldoffo 


-Off&tU 








didov 










8d*nm 


-va&ot 






laTUf.i'ijv 


-ttffO (-6)) 


-KTO 


-oips&ov 


Imperf. 


STt&EfllJV 


-ffO (--d-OV) 

-ocro (-Sov) 


-TO 
-OTO 


-SflE&OV 

ous&ov 




edsiKW^v 


-VffO 


-I/TO 


VUE&OV 



INFINITIVE. 

tl&sa&ai 



Present 
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Passive (Present and Imperfect). 


1TIVE. 


-Ctff&OV 


-aa&ov 


-u{ie&cc 


-ttff&S 


-ttVTOCl 


-Eff&OV 


-E^OV 


-EftE-d'tt 


-^e 


-EVTttl 


-oa&ov 


-OG&OV 


-O^E-d'U 


-Off&S 


-oviai 


-va&ov 


-Vff&OV 


-VpE&(X 


-va&e 


-vvtat, 


TIVE. 


-rja&ov 

-COff&OV 


-rfG-d'OV 
-0}<T-&OV 


-wpt&a 
-(anE&a 
-WjUEv^a 


-Tiotfe 
-ycr&s 
-wcr^s 


-KlVtttt 
-(OVTOlk 

r* 


^ ff &ov 


-rja&ov 


-K>{lS&tt 


-W&z 


-WVTttt 


TIVE. 


-ttlff-dov 
-Elff-9-OV 
~Ot,ff'd'OV 

-oia&ov 


-ulff&qv 

Elff-S'lJV 
-olff&IJV 
-olff&VjV. 


-ulf.lE'd'tt 

-slpE&a 
-olftsS'a 

-olfiE&tt 


-uia&s 
-sia&e 

-Olff&S 

-OIO-&E 


-txwzo 

-tlVTO 
-OIVTO 
-OIVTO 



A.TIVE. 


-Kff&OV 


' -u&(av 




-aa&s 


-ciff&toffav, etc. 


-ff&OV 


-SV&(OV 




-Ea&s 


-sff&acrav, etc. 


-Off&OV 


-OG&WV 




-Off&S 


-off&aaav, etc. 


-Vff&OV 


- va&av 




-vy&s 


-vy&onffuv, etc. 


-aa&ov 

-Eff&OV 
-Off&OV 
-Vff&OV 


-aff&tjv 
-la-d'rjv 
-oa&tjv 
-vff&rjV 


-di^E&ov 
-E/ts&et 
-ofts-fra 
-i'fis&a 


-cta&s 
-w&e 

-Off&S 

-vff&e 


-ttVTQ 
-VTO 
-OV10 
-WTO 



PAE.T1CIPLES. 



Present 



'laTotfiEVog -r\ -ov 



-; -OV 

-i\ -ov 
8sMvv(j,evog -t] -ov 
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MIDDLE VOICE. 


^ A 

o o o a a a 
5 S i- n H 

a w o 1 3 '3 1 3 

III III 


i i . 

to b 
o g 3 1 3 

?| z | i| , ^| K b 

i T i i T i 


yiTICIPLES. 

crTCx^evog -t] -ov 
&s[iivog -i] -ov 
Sofitvog -v\ -ov 

rely as an exemplar. 


W to CO CO CO w 

b D b b_ b_ to 
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| 1 t *| 
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a 55 a r a a a 

W ^^ w WWW 
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b b b b b t | 
d '"^ TT ' 


^ jv ?^ IX . 1^ 
SS S~_ ^^ S ** A 
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i T i i T i 


*H 0) 

^ c* 
E 

?* I* 
O Q> 

w 
a 
C 

m 

1 

13 

C3 

a 
cu 
in 

o 
q 

^ in 

a ** * <M 

si-|3 1 

EJ b ^? *5 *** 

5 g 


^ 1 o| 1 o|| 

--T *O cK Oi t 1 ^ *5 *O ^ 
W b^b O Sbto 
t> a w o i^. is-isr l 3 
Pi I i i e i i i 

H 


^ 8 a 1 S . s. ?< 

^^O^KO o 


< W 

s S a a 

Slio 50 !!^ 

Mil -111 

i T i iii 


o fe 

^3. 5L fc -S- 
a co o 
1 1 I 


- -a 3 

o o a .a a 

H 2 N t* H ** 

B w o ?s^is- l 3 
III III 


333 

o o o & b to 

T T T f T v ? 


H . 

frj CM ~ 

% . 


o o o 
a w o isiisi ( * 


Ja l g r> 

O O O H K> t" V O O 

1 ii b b ? ? *o ^o 


* 

tl-|. S 
Iff iff 


1|| 


CT C* 

1 1 


CJ 

o 
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<> 80. Formations of some tenses of verbs in -to after the model 

of verbs in -p. 

(1) About 25 verbs with root-character , , *, o, or v, form Aor. 
II. act. throughout all the modes, entirely after the model of 
Aor. II. of iGTrifAt. Several of these are in common use. 



E. g. Balvca (BAfL\ Aor. IT. s/Sijv -r\q -y -TJTOV -IJTTJV -IJJWEV -IJTS -t\aav. 
Sub. jSw. Opt. /Ja/jjy. Imp. /ftjtfh Inf. /??>*. Part. /??. 

riyvcauxco (FNOJl), Aor. n. l/vrov -w? -w -WTW -WTIJV -aptv -UTS -taauv. 
Subj. yvft). Opt. yvoli]v. Imp. yvwiH. Inf. yv&vcu. Part, yvovg. 

4vco, Aor. IT. i18w -i/s -w -vrov -imjv -v/zsv -IITS -war, (v}. Subj. 
Opt. Swjjy (for dvlijv). Imp. 5D^j. Inf. 5wt. Part. <Sv$. 

So a-psvvv^i (SBEJl), Aor. 11 I'oyfyj/ -?;?, etc.; tp&avia (<t>OA\ Aor. 
I'qp'flTjj' -77? -Jj, etc. Other examples in verbs of frequent use, are 
(AAE\ iU.i\v Kai(a(KAE\ixariv <5s'< (P2*.E), Fut. QV^ao^ai, Aor. II. l^v 
XalQh) (XAPE), Aor. n. f%aQr}v -yg -?j, etc. ; (pia), Aor. n., I'yw, etc. Most 
of the others exhibit only some portions of Aor. II., e. g. tie Indie., or an 
Infin. Part, etc. (Kuhner, 228 seq.) 

NOTE. How exactly Aor. I. n. passive of verbs in -w are copied after 
the same model, we have already seen, 78. 5. 

(2) Aor. II. Middle of more than 30 verbs in -co, is formed 
with the like analogy to Aor. II. Midd. of verbs in fit. 

As these are used only in the epic and Attic poetry, it would be out of 
place to exhibit them here. The design in mentioning them is, to show 
the reader the extent of such formations. 

(3) There are many examples in poetry, where the Perf. and 
Pluperf., (and even the Pres. and Imperf.), are formed after the 
like analogy. 

See Kuhner 235 242. As these are not in common use, I forbear to 
produce them, except merely a few samples ; e. g. Si8ia< yeyaa, I'oraa, from 
which comes Itrictwe, contract, ioroj? Idsdtuv, etc. Pres. TKVVTUI for T- 
vvsiai, from Tayvw Imperf. rojt/i>for <MO J UJ?', from ol'o^iai. The peculiarity 
is, that the root-voiuel supplies the place of the mode-vowel, and thus makes 
their formation like that of verbs in -/. 

$ 81. ANOMALOUS VERBS IN -je. 

(1) The three principal ones are from the old roots ao, to send, 
place, clothe; HO, to be ; and i'co, to go. They assume respect- 
ively the ground-forms iV*, ftp!, and fl^t (see $ 78. 3. Note 1, 
2.) ; and in many of their derivate forms, they either coincide, or 
approximate very nearly to each other. Hence the importance 
of paradigms for the learner. 

NOTE. I have given the usvml derivation. here of iyil to be; but Kuhner 
makes the root to be j<r, and apparently with good reasons. 
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I. "/?7|Ht from i'ca to send, etc. 



ACTIVE YOICE. 

Illd. Pres. li^i -77? -770-4 -STOTI -ETOV -EfiEV -ETS -&vt or stffi. Subj. 
Pres. 1& ~pg -yj, etc. Opt. Pres. hirjv -77?, etc. Imp. Pres, 1st (tt&i) IE'TOJ, 
etc. Inf. Isvai. Part, ts/g -er ~sv. Imperf. 'low ('istv), 'isig, etc. (as if from 
Uoi). Also /j> -7;?, etc. 3d pers. plur. I'sffaj'. Indie. Fut. 7j'<r<B. Aor. 1. qua 
(tV;xtt). Per stxa, Pluperf. amy. Aor. 2, ,(no sing.) ; plural, Ipv, ITS, 
low, or (with augment) E^UE^, SITS, swaj'. Subj. w -775, etc. Opt. ECIJV -rj$, 
etc. ; and plur. contracted, slptv, UTS, EIEV. Imper. eg (ivh), I'TW, etc. Inf. 
fit^Kt. Part, st'g, ft(7, IV. : 

PASSIVE. 

Pres. VsjUttt. Imperf. IE'^TJJ', Perf. Eifitti,, Pluperf. tip\v. Aor. 1. s 
In the N. Test., oKpscavTai (Doric) 3d plur. Perfect pass, for 
from ucpfyfu. 

MIDDLE. 

Ind.^Fut. I'lcrofjai. Aor. 1. ^vM^t\v. Aor. 2. s^v (n t uyv}. Subj. W|Ut. Imper. 
oil. Inf. sff&ai* Part. e'pEvog -r\ -ov. 



NOTE 3. The simple verb VT^U is seldom used; but the compounds 
ttvlyiM, ucplrjfAi, fffLtim, /.is&ir/fii, vvli][M nQo'ii]fjn,, {xpl^fii., etc., occur so of- 
ten, that it becomes indispensable for the student to be acquainted with 
the inflections of the simple verb. After these all the compounds are 
modelled of course, with such exceptions as inserting or omitting the 
necessary aspirates, etc., necessarily occasion. 

II. Verbs sipl to be, and **,* to go. 



(2) These are most easily distinguished, where they nearly resemble 
each other, by their accentuation ; and the best method of learning them, is 
to place them by the side of each other. 



Indie. Pres. 


i,u, tig or t, ifftl 


EffTOV, EffTOV 


fffjMsV, 




slf.it, Elg or 8t, slat 


ITOV, Itov 


IJU6I, !' 


Subj. Pres. 


a, fl?, fl, 


etc. 






I'm, ii]g, %, 


etc. 




Opt. Pres. 


svrjv, sly?, si')], 


etc. 






i'oifii, -oig -01, 


etc., or loti]v -oig 


-ot, etc. 


Imper. Pres. 


MTvH (Effo), EffTK) (?(TW 


), tffiov, etc. 






I'&t I'TW, 


irov, etc. 




Inf. Pres. 


ELVCf.1, 








i 








lEvat 






Part. Pres. 


civ, ovaa, ov, ovrog, etc. 




3 f 3(0 D/' 37 

IGW, lOVfftX, WV, 10V 


rog, etc. 




Imperf. 


t]V, tig, i] or ijv TITOV, etc. 3 plur. IJGKV 



ITS, ffi 



-sig -si -EITOV, etc. 3 plur. i'i<ra}> 'Alt. 7; -/g, etc. 
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Fut (of t|Ut to be) t suoficti, scny (-'), itrerai, in prose stnai, saope&ov, etc. 
Imperf. (middle) from sip to oe, ^iwfv. Fut. middle (of dpi to go), si'ao- 
pcti, Aor. 1 tlaafiyv. 

NOTE. I. Of both these verbs there is a great variety of forms in the 

poets, dialects, etc., which the lexicons now exhibit, and also the larger 

grammars ; e. g. (from elfii to 6e) Subj. I'w, lifj, etc. : Opt. eoip, etc. Imper. 

g oviiav (for sanacruv) ; Inf. sfisv, sftsvui, E\U}IBVOH, etc., (for tivat] ; Part lav 

-oiiffu, etc. IMPERF. !', ijw, sov, ECTXOV, J/JUTJV, tyv. 

NOTE 2. The Imperf. of st^ii (to go) has also 9jt, or i]iov - -E, etc. 
This is the only verb in -fit from a root I, i. e. from a root whose only let- 
ter is Iota. Its Pres. p has the sense of the Fut. I will go, i. e. I am 
going, iturus sum. 

(3) The verb dpi (to be) is an enclitic in the Present, the 2d 
pers. sing, excepted. JSipi is an enclitic, however, only when it 
stands in a proposition where it connects a subject (expressed or 
implied) and a predicate. 

NOTE. When it merely asserts existence, e. g. d-sog sviiv, it takes die 
accent, but generally transfers it (in the 3d pers. sing.) to the first syllable 
of the word. The same transfer takes place, when sort stands at the be- 
ginning of a sentence, or after the particles OVK, p], wg, AA", ft, y.al, psv, 
on, nov, and the pronoun TOUT , e. g. ovx !'<m, IOVT BVTI, etc. Elsewhere, 
however, when it is prevented simply by the state of the preceding word, 
etc., from being enclitic, it retains its tone on the ultimate, as in the para- 
digm ; e. g. loyog evil, nya&bg ff 



III. Other irregulars in -pi, viz. <fn^l, x?/u 



(4) <t>nn't is declined in the main like YaT^pi but differs in re- 
gard to its accentuation in the Present, where (like t/j/) it is an 
enclitic, and when accented places the tone on the ultimate. 
But the 2d pers. sing. (<p??') is not enclitic. 

NOTE. 1. The Subj. is qpai, Opt. (pulqv, Imper. ya&i, Inf. yuvm, Part. 
cpa?. The Imperf. is syyv -?;? -i) -arov -arrjv, etc. ; also (by aphaeresis) the 
Imperf. sing. 1st and 3d pers. is yv, ] (for <jp?]r, 9?}). But Kiihner derives 
the latter from the root ro (to sound), Pres. t'^ii, Imperf. i']v, i\. Fut. 
, Aor. I. l'g 



(5) Ke7(*.at, (root 'ai ) is reckoned by most grammarians as 
a deponent (Midd.), and a Pres. tense, etc., is assigned to it. 
Kiihner assigns to it the Perf. without reduplication, having the 
sense of the Present. 

It is declined as a Perf., K//ea -ow -TI -[tt&a -v&s -vtai. But the 
Subj. has Hsco/tai, -q -jjrat, etc. as from XEW. So Opt. xot ( ?j;v -o -TO,, etc. 
Other forms follow the root xo>, e. g. Imper. xtiao, Inf. me#c, Part. y.d~ 
UBVOS ' Imperf IXSWMJV, Plup. BXS/MTJV, Fut. 

17 
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(6) Olda is an anomalous Perf. 2 (in reality from //dw), used 
like the Present as to sense. By the older grammarians this 
word is derived from 



It is declined thus : olda, oiff&ot (for ol'dtta&a), olds ' larov -ov ' 
I'<TTS, I'aain. But in most other modes the si of the root appeal's; as Subj. 
sl'dco, Opt. sldslyv, (Imp. i'ff&i,. i'ffica, etc.) In/, sldsvcet, Part. zlSag -mot -05. 
Plup. 2, l/'foij' -Etg -, etc, ; or rJSij -tjg -r], fiff^v, ?JCFT, ?;ow, contracted out 
of ijfoa, etc. The singular forms here are Attic. 

Class of Anomalous Verbs in the JV. Test. 

(7) In all the late grammars there is a large class of anomalous verbs 
inserted. This indeed is very useful and convenient for beginners ; but 
such verbs may be found equally well in the better lexicons. As I aim at 
brevity, where there is no important sacrifice to be made by it, I shall 
simply name the defective verbs of the N. Test here, remitting the reader 
to the most recent lexicons of Wahl, Bretschneider, and Robinson, which 
will give him the synopsis which he needs of these verbs. 

The principal defective verbs in the N. Test, are aym, algsa, otxovio, 



i, /Stow, /SAwarw/'w, ya^sca, ydaca, ylyvopui, didut^i,, (Jia'ixw, SIIKI, a'<5w, 
fxxsca, enotivsca, ETiioQuefa, tgjfouat, tvglffyM, a<n, yxto, &<xMtn, Kontxy- 
y.atay.ala>, y.ena.'hilnto, V.KQKVVV^I^ xtgdulvw, xXixlco, xXsmca, XQIX^CO, xqs- 
a, J'/JTTW, olxtdgai, o(j,vvco, ogtxca, nui^ca, Trs'zojUKt, TitVw, nln- 
l^co, aii{ialvco, crnovdd^co, (m]Ql<a, qtuyslv, q)Ktvw, tpavaxo), 
^of^t'^ojuat, w^a), avsofiai. See a minute account of 
these in Winer's N. Test. Gramm. 15. 

Several of these, however, can hardly be called defective verbs, when 
compared with a multitude of others in the Greek language. But as there 
is more or less of irregularity attached to them in some respects, they are 
here classed together. 

<, 82. Verbal Adjectives or Verbals. 

(1) In general, verbs may form two classes of these, viz., 
(a) Those ending in TO? -xrj -tov. (6) Those ending in rt'og 

-TtCC -TkOV. 

NOTE. The first class have either simply a passive meaning, as faxrog 
spoken; or else (more usually) they designate possibility of action, etc., as 
otl^Eiog eligible, o^oadg visible, etc. Sometimes they have an active mean- 
ing, as /LtVrog waiting; and lastly, at times although rarely, the same 
meaning as verbals in -rtao?, e. g. (JIMTOV sVit one must live, fmomos suspl- 
candus. The second class (in -TE'OS) denote ivhat must be done, or what is 
unshed or desired; as algs-iwv capiendum, eligendum; ygamsog smbendw, 

(2) The most convenient rule for forming these, is to take 
Aor. 1 passive as the root ; then reject the ending -&i]v and the 
augment f, and you have the stem; to this append -roq or Tto$, 
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and change the aspirate of the stem into a tennis, that it may 
correspond with the T of the ending ; <> 10. R. 2. 



E. g. As/w, itix&rp, foxiog crt^qpro, EarQS<p&riv, ffigsmog ' qptAa'w, 
&qv, q>iii]Tso$' navca, snKvafrtjv, navcrTog' 'laujfti, iaT.tt&i\v, GTUTOS, cna- 
TSO, etc. 

<> 83. Change of forms in Verbs by Syncope and Metathesis. 

I. SYNCOPE. 

(1) A number of verbs (several of them in common use) .vary 
in some degree their forms by syncope, i. e. by omitting a vowel 
between two consonants ; specially when these are a mute and 
a liquid which may easily combine. 



E. g. (a) 7/A^oi', from r[AW?w, Aor. IT. of the old root etavftra * 
to fly, Fut. 7mJo-0|Ui (for neTijaofioti), Aor. ITO^??V lydga^ Aor. 
(diphthong omitted); nslopai, Imperf. snlrir. In particular do those 
which receive the prosthetic reduplicative syllable, (like that which verbs 
in -jitt receive), suffer such a syncope : e. g. ylyvoficti for yi-ysvoptti ' [il[i- 
vw for [ii-(*sv(o ' JiiiTQixffyM for m-nsQayxa ' JIOTTCO for nt-nsio), Aor. IL 
STiearov (=snBTOv), etc. So in Aor. n. with reduplication ; as tsifiov for 
v, from 



(I) Here also may be most conveniently arranged many cases which 
some grammarians rank under metathesis ; e. g. Scc[ia^(a, Perfi SsSfj.t]xa 
Spriftai, ed[Mi\h)v, (for SBdapvjxa, etc.) In the same way, xata'w, xsxtyxa, ix- 
Jiij&r)V VMfjiVG), xtyiyxof TSftvia, -ilT/j.ri%a' ^aUia, Peplyxa, Aor. tt s^irfv 
(poet), Fut. ^rjCfOfiai (poet.) ; axsihia, scrxtojxa, Aor. n. Haxkrjv. 

II. METATHESIS. 

(2) By this is here meant the transposition of a vowel and a 
liquid. This is not unfrequent, and seems to be practised for 
the purposes of euphony. 



E. g. duQ&avco, edga&ov' JIEQ&CO, snga&ov deyxopixi, Edgaxov ' , 

root OAN, Aor. EL e&uvov JIEQ&U, Aor. n. mgadov -isgna, Aor. H. STQU- 
etc. 



NOTE. Of the existence and tendency of the phenomena here described, 
there can be no good reason to doubt. In most languages, the liquids, or 
mutes followed by liquids, exhibit a tendency to syncopated forms. Short 
vowels, in such cases, are easily and rapidly passed over, and finally are 
omitted. But still, neither Syncope nor Metathesis, as exhibited above, 
are very extensive in Greek ; and a majority of the cases belong to poetic 
license in changing forms. But to form a new root, as some lexicogra- 
phers have done, e. g. xtita for xsxtyxa, etc., betrays a singular oversight 
in respect to an obvious usage. See Kiihner, 178. 379. 
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84. ADVERBS. 

(1) Adverbs are properly such indeclinable words as desig- 
nate relations of time, place, way, manner, measure, etc., to a 
predicate expressed by a verb, or by an adjective with the verb 
of existence. 

E. g. i]v exfl, I ioas there ; fads VVXTOIQ, he came by night ; enolyffs xalwg, 
he did well ; mxvv o-uixgog, very small, etc. 

NOTE. In cases almost without number, nouns with or without preposi- 
tions, participles, etc., are used for the same or the like purpose as proper 
adverbs ; e. g. tins .JUST OQyyg, he spoke indignantly ; 7i6 ysiwv, he spoJce 
laughingly, etc. 

(2) Adverbs may be classified according to the various rela- 
tions which they sustain. 

E. g. (1) Of place ; as OVQKVO&W, from heaven ; navT%f}, every where. 
(2) Of time ; as VVXTCOQ, by night ; vvv, now. (3) Way and manner ; as x- 
iroe, well; omwg, so as. Connected with these latter are, (4) Those of 
modality, viz. of affirmation or negation, of certainty, uncertainty, positive- 
ness, or conditionality ; as val, owe, nrjv, &J, i'arojs, ndvT<og, V, JTOV, etc. (5) 
Of frequency or repetition ; as -cglg, av&ig. (6) Of intensity ; as juA, 
Haw, noKv, etc. 

(3) Adverbs are formed in various ways, (a) The principal 
part of them are from adjectives, and end in -tag. 

Prom the nature of adverbs we might naturally expect such an origin. 
The easiest method of formation is to change ~wv of the Gen. plur. in ad- 
jectives into -cog, and follow the accentuation of the adjective ; e. g. xai.wv, 
xcdwg ' o-KHpQOvtov, ffiacpgovoig ' iu%s(av, TO^SCO? ajrXwv, anMog, etc. 



(6) Participles Perf. pass, or midd., having the nature of ad- 
jectives, form adverbs in the same way. 

E. g. tsTayfJLEvog, TiTK'/psvutg' xs%aQio-(isvo(, xfXKQta^ivmg, etc. 



(c) Many adverbs are formed from nouns and adjectives in 
those particular cases which are adapted to express the relation 
demanded ; and also with prepositions in connection. 

(1) Nouns ; as dagta-it, freely.; anovfty, (lit with pains-taking), scarcely ; 
aQ%riv, at first. (2) Adjectives ; where the neuter gender is chosen for an 
adverb, either singular as, tu%v, ^IXQ/OV, or plural, as T, fiwQoi, crqp, 
%Qvcpa, etc. The singular is most common in prose for the positive and 
comparative degree ; but the superlative degree usually is made by the 
plural forms. (3) By prepositions combined with nouns ; as ngov^yov, 
profitably ; nuquf/^iia, immediately. Sometimes the accentuation is changed 
by such a union ; as sKnoduiv, snicry^Ki, not ex nodiav, snl o^sgw, 

(d) Most of the peculiar endings of adverbs, except -lag, are now traced 
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by grammarians to peculir flexions of these words in the ancient lan- 
guage. E. g. 

(1) GENITIVE. Such as end in -rjg -ov ; as tys, al'qpvTjg, etc. ; nov t onov, 
vifjoii, itfliov, etc. ; Gen. of Dec. I. n. In the Gen. of Dec. HE., svrog, aos, 
(ei>, s5). Such as end in - are contracted Genitives of Dec. ID., as nv& 
from jiwtog, by dropping the o of the final syllable ; so A', anu$, oda%, etc. 
with Gen. -xos abridged. 

(-2) DATIVE. This includes the old Ablative and Locative cases, and 
therefore makes a variety of endings, most of which, however, are very 
obvious, (a) In 1; as exovTi, ctvio^Eigl, amovvxrl, etc. ; locative, vyl, l(fi, 
ay%i, etc. Sometimes with paragogic v or q ; as itdhv, fioyig, etc. (Dat. of 
Dec. HI.) (6) In -ti -I ; as otfisht, dpuxsl, afuff&l, navoixt, etc., mostly from 
adjectives in -o? -1)$. So local adverbs; as sxti, avtii, etc. (Dat of Dec. HI.) 
(c) In -<a ; as a via, xotTca, I'crw, etc. (Dat. of Dec. IT.) (d) In -ol ; as ol'xoi, 
ntdol, not, (like the old Dat. in fioi, vol, etc.) (e) In -at ; xapai, nalal, 
vnal, etc. (DaL of Dec. I.) (f) In -TJ -a ; as xyvrpij, nftfj, son}, Idia, dr)[to- 
ala, etc. (Dat. instrumentalis). (g) In -s ; as iijXs, bye, UVTS, etc. (old Ab- 
lative). 

(3) ACCUSATIVE, (a) In -r\v -av, as Tigfarjv, mQtjv, [laxQav, Xev, etc. 
(Dec. I.) (Z>) In -ov ; as niijffiov, O^SQOV, etc. (Dec. II.) (c) In -5?jv -dov 
-da ; as inm)Toxudt)v, %avdot>, anoirTceSd, (Dec. I. n. ILL) (d) In - ; as 
T, o-ogoa, Aw^^a, xQvcpa, etc., (Dec. n. IIL neut. plural.) (e) In -v -vg\ 
sv&v, sv&vs, UVTLXQV, (Ace. neut. sing., sometimes with paragogic -?). 

NOTE. To adverbs are attached, sometimes, the endings -&sv, -8s, (-as, 
-^t), -&t, to denote whence, whither, where ; as OVQUVO&IV from heaven ; ol- 
KovSe homewards; ixfias thither; ct'AAocrs elsewhere; 'j.&i]va& toward Athens 
(-& when the word ends with -a?); ixit&t there; alio&t ekewhere, etc. 
But as nearly all such endings are also attached to nouns, pronouns, etc., 
they cannot be considered as mere formatives of adverbs. 

(4) COMPARISON OF ADVERBS. (1) Those with -005 (derived 
from adjectives) make their comparative degree in the neuter 
singular of the adjective, and their superlative in the neut. plural. 

E. g. ffo<ptag, ao(po)TQOv, aoymcrta ' fftt(pw?, aa<fl(nsQOV } OYxqpEorara . 
^dsons, ifiiov, i)diaitt, etc. Sometimes -o>s is retained in the comp. degree j 
e. g. #eds7roTpw?, e%&i,6v(ag, etc. 

^2) Those in -o> retain this throughout ; and most other ad- 
verbs imitate this. 



E. g. otVw, otvontyfa, avunaw xrw, xaimsQU), 5m<mmu; and so 
Tijiore^w, t^AoTttTw svdor, evdoTEQta, evdoTon<a. Sometimes the method in 
No. 1 is adopted ; as eyyvg, iyymtQOv, iyyvrara, 

NOTE. A few are irregular in their comparison ; as ayxh uavov, uy%i(r- 



,85. PREPOSITIONS. 

(1) Prepositions are words which originally denoted, in res- 
pect to nouns or pronouns, the relations of space to the action 
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designated by a verb. Subsequently their office extended to 
the designation of time and causality. 



E. g. IffTTj naga TW fiaaihl he stood ly the king; yl&tv sv exelvi) rfj 
he came on that very day ; cmecpvyw -imo S&ovg he fled because of fear. 



(2) The so called primitive prepositions are the following 
eighteen; viz., a^gs/, ava, dvzi, ano, 8iu t /V, *V, |, ji/, xara, jucra, 
3T0a, Tifp/, Tipo, npo's, avv, vntQ, vno. These are all oxytones ; 
and these only are united with verbs without changing their form. 

NOTE. When the dissyllabic prepositions here enumerated (/uq>/, avd, 
uvil, did excepted) follow the word which they govern, (this is called ana- 
strophe], they shift their accent to the first syllable ; e. g. TOVTOV nsgi. The 
otherwise toneless prepositions (sig, Ig, ly, E/,), hi such a case receive an 
accent, as nkJi&QVQ . So, also, when they are used as adverbs; e. g. 
eyo) naqu I am present, for sya> nagsifit' avtbg nsgi, sc. 



(3) The prepositions in most common use may be classed ac- 
cording to their regimen ; viz., 

(a) Such as govern the Gen. only ; viz., avTt, ano, ett (e'), EVEXU, TCQO. 

(b) The Dat. only ; viz., iv, o-vi>, (|uj<). 

(c) The Ace. only ; viz., ava, si? (s?). 

(d) Such as govern the Gen. and Ace. ; viz. diu, xcndt, VJISQ. 

(e) Such as govern the Gen., Dat., and Ace. ; as a/jqp/, enl, /J.STU, 
ngog, vno. 



REMARK ON INTERJECTIONS. 



As these words are mere exclamations of grief, joy, etc., and 
are immutable, there need nothing be said in respect to them 
here. It is well however to remark, that o) before the Vocative 
has the "circumflex ; but employed as an exclamation it takes the 
acute (a) ) ; yet there is no uniformity here in the various editions. 



$ 86. Formation of derived or secondary words. 

(1) The most recent grammarians of distinction regard the 
verbs in Greek as, in general, the roots or primitive forms of 
the language. Such is acknowledged to be the fact in regard 
to most of the so called Oriental languages. It seems, in the 
main, to be true of the Greek. 

(2) Most; if not allj really original roots are monosyllabic, and 
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begin or end with a short vowel or simple consonant, or else with 
two consonants one of which is a liquid. 

E. g. Av-w, ivn-ca, ray-a), y.QV@-cn, -, xpr-to, etc. So tna-ta, 
&s-ta, do-to, etc., as roots of verbs in -pi. 

(3) In derivatives from such roots, the vowel is often length- 
ened, changed, etc., and the consonants often augmented; as 
we have already seen in respect to the augmented forms of 
verbs, etc. 

NOTE. Most of the primitive forms have disappeared; and the reason 
of this seems to be, the desire of obtaining more euphony than a monosyl- 
labic language is capable of. Longer words, if they do not exhibit as 
much of energy, afford more of euphony and melody to the ear, than short 
ones. 

I. DERIVATE VERBS. 

(4) THESE COME FROM OTHER VERBS, by adding the endings 
-f<y -/ -I'fcu, also -oxco and -fff/w, to the original forms. 

NOTE, (a) In the three first cases, the meaning is generally rendered 
intensive or frequentative ; e. g. uhsta I ask, amw I beg; tnsixa I sigh, <n&- 
vtxw I sigh often and deeply, etc. (6) The ending -<rxw is either inceptive 
or factitive ; inceptive, as 7;/?w / am young, ^acrxo) I am becoming young ; 
ysveitxa I am bearded, yweiotaxca I am becoming bearded, etc. ; factitive, as 
IIE&V(O I am drunk, [As&iiffxon I make drunk; nlva I drink, mniffxa I make to 
drink; so Sidawa I make to learn, i.e. I teach, fiicvo-xofiai, Intake to live, etc. 
(c) The ending -trow is attached to the Future tense of a root, and in its 
meaning is desiderative ; e. g. ys^iiffia, I mil laugh, ysletysio), I am inclined to 
laugh; jioiipicrtlio I desire tojight, etc. 

(5) FROM NOUNS AND ADJECTIVES ; in which case is suffixed 
to the root one of the following endings, viz., -tw -(vca -aw -aCco 
-dw -/feu -alvfo -vvo). Between these classes, however, there are, 
as in No 4, some distinctions as to meaning ; e. g. 

(a) VERBS IN -tea -cixo, (formed from nouns, etc., of every 
kind of ending), usually express the state, or action, or practice 
of that which the original noun designates. 

E. g. ftttffdsiis a king, (iao-dsvco to reign ; douhos a servant, Sovfavta to 
serve ; xoiviovog a partaker, xoivavsca to participate, etc.; noteftog war, noXt- 
psiv to practice war ; ctiiio? ajlute, avhlv to play on the flute; 'ijinog a horse, 
innswiv to ride on horseback, etc. In general, endings of this sort are in- 
transitive ; but not without some exceptions, as qpt'Aog, (pwls r < I love. 

(6) VERBS in -aca -co. These naturally spring from nouns 
in - -n, of Dec. I. ; but some others are included. They most- 
ly signify the possession of some quality or attribute ; or the 
practice of that which the noun designates. 
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E. g. xojWTj Jiair, xo^tav to have long hair ; Unog fat, fan&v to lefaf ,* 
en/, /5ootw to en/ out ; ttpj honour, tiftav to do honour ; doja glw 
to glorify, etc. When verbs in -<* are formed from proper names, they 
mean, to act or think like the person named ; e. g. y/eoicfw (from datQisvg) to 
act or think like a Dorian. 

(c) Verbs in -ow, mostly from forms of Dec. II. ; in -/fw from 
all the declensions : ; in -alvo), mostly from adjectives ; in -wi/co, 
only from adjectives ; all have predominantly a factitive (Heb. 
Hiphil) meaning. 

E. g. (a) In -oca ; as dovlog a slave, doviofa to enslave; %QV<JO<; gold, %gv- 
ffoa to gild; nvgjire, nvyoia toput into tlwjire; msgov wing, mtgoto to fur- 
nish. with wings ; atavQog a cross, ffieev^ow to crucify, (b) In -/o> ; as uyvog, 
oiyvigu to make pure ; alftu blood, alfiari^o) to make bloody, etc. (c) In -alvto ; 
as bsmog white, favxaiva) to make white ; xollog hollow, xodduvta to make hollow, 
etc. (d) In -ww; as ydiivsiv to make sweet, from ydv? sweet ; crtfiviivuv to 
make venerable, from aspvog venerable, etc. 

NOTE 1. But this class of derivate verbs, particularly in ~t'w -Sw, are 
not confined solely to the meanings here designated. For the most part 
the context will guide the reader, when a departure from the ordinary 
meaning becomes necessary. 

NOTE 2. Besides the classes above noted, there are verbs (from adjec- 
tives of Dec. n.)in -wecaw (WTTW), which are usually intransitive or factitive; 
as vnvaxjffo) I sleep, vmuuw I make young ; and verbs in -aw -moo (from all 
declensions), which are desiderati'ves, as ^avuiuta I wish to die, WVIJTHXM I 
wish to buy, etc. 

REMARKS. Comparison of verbal forms in the JV. Testament, Some deri- 
vate forms are more frequent here than in classic Greek ; viz., (1) Forms in 
-6w ; which stand sometimes where we might expect forms in tva>, e. g. 
dsxawta (classic, dsy.uTsv<a) ; or in -tw, as u(pvnv6<o (class, ucpvnvi^o}) : or in 
-wo), as y.QaTaiow (class. XTWOJ); or -EW, as v&svow (class, a&fvsw). (2) 
Forms in -!a> are very frequent, und arise from roots of all kinds, even the 
most diverse ; e. g. dsiyfionlfa from delyfta, 7idsxl'(a from ndexvg, al^Tt^fa 
from Kt'^sfft?, etc. (3) Forms in -e) and -svw, though unusual, occur ; 
e. g. vi)nnx(o, ffmw, etc. ; fismsvo), (inysixa, etc. (4) Verbs in &w, are 
rather more frequent than usual ; e. g. vt}d-&, xvij^ta, a^rj&io, etc. (5) Verbs 
in -Mia are rare, and some of them are factitive ; e. g. fis&vaxo) to make 
drunk, yafilaxoftui in the common passive sense. 

II. Derivate Nouns. 

(6) The number of derivates of this class from verbs is so 
great, and the modes of derivation so various, that/wWi/ to clas- 
sify them would scarcely be practicable. The leading classes, 
however, may be named. 

(a) CONCRETES from Verbs and JVbtms. Masc. -siig, Fern. - -iaffct ; 
-TTJS -ti]? -TW^, fern. -T^i -rgi? -rig -ig -TSIQU; -MV, fern. w ; -tag, fern. 
-cafe ~o)tvr) ', also fern, -aau (-TTK), -cr (-T). AH these are usually con- 
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cretes, i. e. names of active agents. Sometimes they are used in a kind of 
tropical sense for filings; e. g. jftwrwjp girdle, i. e. the girder. 

(b) ABSTRACTS ; with occasional variations of meaning, as the context may 
demand. (1) FROM VERBS ; such as end in -ing -via -py -ij -a ; masc. 
-fio? -og (-OTJ) -tog (-TOV) ; neiit -pa -og (-org). Beside these, some mere- 
ly add g to the root of a verh, and change s in a monosyllabic root into o, (as 
is usual in some derivate forms of verbs) ; e. g. qpAo'|==qpP.o'xg from <pAf/<a to 
burn ; others add to the root the endings -rvg -ovt) -fjiovr) -cutaj ~a^ -K>V 
e. g. oQ%i\aTV$, ydovri, Tdija^ov^, si>%(ob], ulscagri, wA/i/o'wj', etc. 

NOTE. The leading terminations need no examples for illustration here 
as they occur every where. The general laws of formation may be briefly 
stated. (1) To the pure root -0-45 or -ala is added ; as Awi? from iv-ro, !?;- 
QK-aiix from ^ngulvot. (2) The ending -poq usually inserts tr before it, 
when it is from pure verbs ; but sometimes also, T, 5, or -9- ; as/oj^wog from 
XQuw, and so wgfyiog, sorr/uog, mu&noq, etc. (3) When contract verbs are 
the roots, the final short vowel is lengthened in the nouns, as we might ex- 
pect ; e. g. -tlpyrng, TiHpXojffig, etc. (4) In nouns -/tog -og -jj -a, the e in 
the root of monosyllabic verbs goes into o ; as yovog and yovri from yivto, 
anoQa from o-jislga), oroAfto's from (ra?>ia>. When the root is polysyllabic, 
this rule does not apply ; as a/so^uo? from ayeiQca. (2) ABSTRACTS FROM 
ADJECTIVES ; (a) In -let ; as aocpla from o-oqoo?, atiy-d-sia from aiij&^g. (b) In 
~avvv) ; as o-KHfgoavvt) from awcpQmv, dixaiovvvr) from 8lxouo$. .(c) In -irjg 
{-iiffiog} ; as to-oz^g from t'orog. (d) In -og (-fog) ; as i//S5og from ysv5i}g. 
(e) In -ag (-5og) ; as povuq from ^uovog, etc. ; and so fiuwg, i^/ag, etc. 

(c) SeveroZ special classes of Nouns. 

(1) GENTILIA, i. e. names of persons taken from the country to which 
they belong. These end in -svg, fern, -tg ; -lirjg, fern, -mg ; -n;g, fem. -aiig ; 
-ij'tjjg and -wnjg ; as v/3osvg, ^wo/g ; ^y/Sftotz^g -Ttg ; J?jrgtia;njg -Ttg ; 
3 I?;r^g (fr/'/og), etc. 

(2) PATRONYMICS, i. e. names from ancestors ; mostly in -I'Sijg -tadyg, 
fem. -tg-g; in^poetry -iW -uav>] ; e. g. nsisidrjg,sonofPeleus, TstefHoviu- 
8r]g, son of Telamon, etc. 

(3) DIMINUTIVES ; with endings -tov -agiov -gldiov ; -vAiig -v/Utov 
-vdgiov -vtpiov ; -ig -laxog -Icrxtj -idsvg ; as naidlov a little child, fiifiUov a 
small book, fit,(ilttQiSiov a very small book ; etc. Those endings beginning 
withi> belong to the conversation and comedy dialect, with few exceptions. 

NOTE. The ending -tov not unfrequently is employed merely as a neut. 
formative ending, without the diminutive sense ; as &IJQIOV beast, 
book, OQIOV boundary, etc. 

(4) NAMES OF LOCALITY ; -tov -cov are the usual ones ; as 
workshop, Oya-slov temple of Theseus, avSguv metis chamber, 8aq>vtav laurel- 
grove, etc. 

(5) NAMES OF INSTRUMENTS OR MEANS ; principally in -T^ -tgov, as 
ctxsffTQCt sewing-needle, SldaxTQOv reward for teaching, etc. 

REMARKS on N. TEST. USAGE. Verbal derivations are, (1) The ending 
-fiog, which is extended to several cases not extant in the classics ; e. g. 
j>Tqpmcr^og, qavnfffiog, etc. (2) The endings -pet -aig: are pe~ 

18 
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culiarly prevalent ; the first, as in fiamifffta, Qamaptt, 7JTTijjU, alV^juce, etc., 
mostly (but not altogether) of an abstract meaning, i, e. nomina actionis, like 
the Inf. mode ; the second (-trig), as oixtti(offt>g, fiicaffiq, specially in the Ep. 
to the Hebrews, which also are nomina adionis. (3) The ending -JMOVI] is 
also used with an abstract meaning; as in Tttyapovrj, nsio-fiovri, etc ,, (4) 
Concretes, i. e. words designating agents, from verbs in -w -/< -v^co, have 
nothing peculiar in the N. Test., excepting some new formations ; e. g. 
(SttTmcmjg, '-EAAijjwnjs, etc. 

Adjective derivations are, (5) Nouns in -Tijq -or 1 )??, from adjectives in 
-os, etc., as aytoTijg, -tshsiOTrjg, ufiioTqg, used as abstracts. (6) Some nouns 
in -<jvvi\ and -la, of the like signification ; as shewfioarvvn, iieyathavvvi), etc. ; 
so eA,g>/, etc. (7) Nouns in -t]Qioy are neuters from adjectives. 



III. Derivate adjectives. 

(7) ADJECTIVES FORMED FROM VERBS are numerous ; and the 
endings of them are usually appended to the simple root of the 
verbs. They have various significations ; e. g. 

(a) Those in -ixog -ifiog -aifioc denote fitness for that which the verb de- 
scribes ; e. g. ygufpLxogJitfor engmving or painting, xgyGipog useful, luffiftog 
curable, etc. 

(5) Those in -og -vog -hog -ahog -i]),og -ago? -Tog -TF'O? -fiiov -yg (-s$) -ctg, 
have a great variety of meanings, transitive and intransitive ; specially -og 
-vog -rag -dig have frequently a passive meaning, as iomog left, atvyvog hated, 
ygctJtTog written, loyag cltosen, but most of them are not confined to this. 
So varied is the use, that rules cannot designate exactly the limits. 

(8) ADJECTIVES FROM NOUNS AND ADJECTIVES. This com- 
mon ground of origin is not very extensive ; for most adjectives 
come either from verbs only, or from nouns only. The mean- 
ings of this class is too various to be designated. 

The usual endings are -tog -wog, also (in connection with preceding 
vowels) -ctiog -uog -oiog -ojog -wo?. Many of these express the way and 
manner of action, etc. ; those in ~y.ug denote what belongs to the essence 
or peculiar character of an object, as doviixog, fiuvihxog, etc. 

(9) ADJECTIVES FROM NOUNS. 

(a) Those hi -tog -tvog denote the material out of which any thing is 
made ; as xgvasog of gold, %vhvog wooden, etc. (b) Those in tvog are in- 
dicative of certain portions of tine ; as f^'sQivog daily, %&aivog of yesterday. 
(c) Those in -sig (-frxog) -gog -sgog -ygog -wAg'og denote fulness or abundance 
in the quality designated ; as %aglfigfull of grace, altr^dg hateful, cp&ovsgog 
envious, {jw^odeog powerful, (d) Those in -cadyg denote likeness, resemblance ; 
as (fhoyaidqg jlamelike, ulfionwd'rjg bloodlike. (e) Gentilia end in -tog -xog 
-w.og -qvog -avog -Ivog ; as KOQW&IO?, Oqfia'ixog, Kv&mjvog, etc. (f) Those 
in -siog denote personal qualities ; as avS^slog, yvvtxxuog, etc. (g) Those in 
-?;iog are transitive ; as acaTijqiog saving. 

REMARKS ON N. TEST. USAGE. (1) The contested adjectives -n^iovaiog, 
imovaiog, probably come from the participial forms nsQiovaa, imovcm ; like 
from sxoiW. (2) The contested readings ougxivoq and 
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in 1 Cor. 3 : 1. Heb. 7 : 16, can hardly be doubtful. SotQxivog would mean 
made of flesh which would not.be apposite; see a above. Endings how- 
ever occur in -wo?, in the N. Test, which have relation to time ; e. g. og- 
&QI,VO?, JiQco'ivog, which are later forms of Greek in place of the earlier 
ones in -to?. 

As to verbals in -tog ( 82), -nsi&o? persuasive, in 1 Cor. 2 : 4, is a con- 
tested form ; but it may mean persuasive, as may be seen in S2. 1. Note. 
So antiQttffw? (James 1 : 13) is capable of an active signification ; and na- 
&i}wg (Acts 26,: 23) agreeably to Gr. idiom may mean must suffer ; ib. 

87. Formation of composite words. 

(1) The Greek language possesses a facility in this respect, and 
uses a liberty, of which scarcely any other language is susceptible. 
In this way the power and significance of expression is exceedingly 
increased, diversified, and variously modified, in a manner that 
cannot well be imitated by any translations into another language. 
Even two and three prepositions, may be thrown into a single 
word, to modify and vary the sense of the original root. 

E. g. cpsvyto to fly, vjisxtpmyca to flee away privately, wtutpsvyto to fly to 
a place of refuge ; Xocftfidvui to take, xaicda j u/5'w to overtake, sr^oxaToda/w- 
fiavw to anticipate, etc. 

NOTE. Prepositions may be prefixed to verbs, nouns, adjectives, and 

even adverbs ; but when thus employed they acquire the nature of adverbs. 

Adverbs, also, may be prefixed in like manner ; most of which are separ- 

able words, and may be written independently. But there are several 

which never appear except in composite words ; viz. dve, a privative (be- 

fore a vowel av), a intensive or collective, and f^u half (as fyiyhxiog half- 

burned); poetic, vt), VCD, ctQi, , Sa. The two first are the only usual ones. 

It is remarkable that a should be employed in two senses so different ; e. g. 

privative, udvv&Tog impossible, aTtptet dishonour ; intensive and collective, 

atevfy very intent, aaxiog thick-shaded, and also axomg bed-fellow, aSdcpog 

brother, (from dsl<pvg mother's womb). Doubtless these two were derived from 

different sources ; the first perhaps from oivot, av ivithout, answering to our 

inseparable un, as in undoubted, etc. ; the second Hartung derives from 

the Sanscrit sa, which marks union and intensity ; Hart. Gr. Part L p. 227, 

and so KUhner, 380, Anm. 3. 

(2) If no cacophony arises from the simple junction of two 
words without change, they are brought together unaltered. 



E. g. itolv(fKyog, TEcdwiqpatos, tc. 

But if the consonants (mutes, etc.), at the end of one word 
and the beginning of the other, require a change, this is made 
agreebly to the laws in $ 10. 



E. g. ndncpoQog (nav, 10. R. 11) ; >ed (iv, 10. R, 12), etc. But, 
(3) Most usually o is taken after the root of nouns in the first 
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part of the word, and , <r, GI, after the root of verbs. These epen- 
thetic letters or syllables, stand between the first and second word 
in the composition. 

E. g. TTKiS-o-T^//??;? a teacher of youth, awfiar-o-cpvluS body-guard; Teta- 
cr-(p6go? hinging to an end (TE/Ua)), Tcav-crl-zoio? anger-stilling (naixa). 

(4) When an indeclinable word forms the first part of any 
composite word, it remains in general unchanged ; but if it is a 
preposition, and ends in a vowel, this is elided or not, according 
as the first syllable of the next word is a vowel or a consonant. 



E. g. uyxv-aloq, nulai--/s.vJ]q\ but aviqx ^ ( v w * m elision), 
nsQiayia (for ngo and ns^l' see 8. 3. Note 2) ; sKhlma (EV, 10. R. 13), 
ffvpcpegu ( 10. R. 11), etc. ZTpo, however, although it does not suffer 
elision sometimes makes a xptxcng ( 8. 4) with the vowel of the succeeding 
word ; as ngov%a) for ngae^oj, ngovTiiog for nQOomo?. 'AfKpl also often re- 
tains its final i ; as wppwxAog, afngilfisg, etc. 

REMARKS ON N. TEST. USAGE. (1) Composites whose first part is a noun 
or adjective, are very frequent ; e. g. dixaLOKQiala, xK^dioyvfatnii^ deapo- 
(piUal, etc. (2) On the other hand, such as place the verbal part first, are 
also to be found; as s&do&Q'rjay.du, etc. (3) The negative is not unfre- 
quent ; the intensitive is found in rm'w, and a few other words. (4) 
In those words where the verbal part stands last, the verbs (as in other 
Greek) retain their own forms in loose composition, and change or modify 
them in close composition ; see 88. 

NOTE. Proper names, which are compounded, are often contracted in 
the N. Testament ; e. g. 3 AQttfia? for 'j.QTf^lSwgos, ^/jjg probably for 
/4tllti(>ios, dovxaq for the Latin IMCOMUS, Some names of this kind are 
even written without the circumflex accent ; as'AvrliHxs for ' 
for Sikovuvog, etc. 



$ 88. Loose and close composition of words. 

(1) Such are the names given to the composition of a verb, etc., 
when the form remains unchanged, and when it undergoes a mod- 
ification by a new derivation or at least a new ending. 

(2) The 18 primitive prepositions ( 85. 2),when compound- 
ed with a verb, are merely prefixed without changing or modify- 
ing the form of the verb ; i. e. they are in this case used in an 
adverbial way, and really constitute a separate part of speech, 
although written in conjunction with the verb. This is what is 
called loose composition. 

NOTE. For example, we might write SI/JI^OETTSW for vi> nqansiv ; and so 
xaxGxwoiuv for mxug noisiv ; and the like to this was often done in earlier 
poetry. In the same way we write vnola^avnn^ when we might write 
vno AtfjU/3ttVw, etc. And so the poets often write, using Tmesis, i. e. a di- 
vision of words, in respect to verbs compounded with the original prepo- 
sitions, 
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(3) To constitute the close composition, viz. that by which the 
several parts of a compound verb do really become one word, 
there must be a new derivation through the medium of a compound 
noun. The ending is usually in -tea ; but the composite words 
are very various, from which these secondary verbs are derived. 

E. g. from ey/ov and lup@uva) comes the compound noun egyolafiog, 
and then the new or secondary verb is derived from this, in the way stated 
above, i. e. by suffixing -ECU, as igyolujtiv) ; and so svsgytTsiv from svsQyiTqg, 
8vffaQKffTt"h> from SvaiiosffTog, aq>eidtiv from acpuSijg ; and uvtifioksiv from 
av-iifiolr, is an instance (with some others), where composition, even with 
a primitive preposition^ follows the like model. 

(4) In the composition of nouns only the close connection ex- 
ists, as the parts are never separated by Tmesis. 

The modifications of nouns (including adjectives) in consequence of 
composition, are very various, (a) More generally compound words, whose 
latter part is a noun, --signify the object and not the subject of the quality, ac- 
tion, etc., expressed by the word; e. g. Ssiffidal^mv one who fears demons, 
not ' demons who are fearful.' (b) When the latter part is a verb and the 
first part a noun, the first part designates the object or direction of the ac- 
tion, etc., indicated ; e. g. InnorQocpog one who raises horses, (not ' a horse 
which feeds') . (e) But adjectives in composition often retain their principal 
meaning, which is simply modified by the word admitted into composition; 
e. g. mtrtog credible^ Snurtos incredible. 

NOTE 1. Adjectives in -vg, when they are to form such compounds, 
usually adopt the ending 17?; e. g. ijdvg, but in composition, aySyg. 

NOTE 2. In a few cases of nouns in composition, they retain their 
principal meaning with mere modification by the word received ; as svog 
a guest, KQo&vog a public guest, etc. 

NOTE 3. The modifications of nouns and adjectives, when euphony re- 
quires some change in their form in order to be compounded, are very va- 
.rious, as the case may require ; e. g. adattgvg from daxqv, atipog from tip], 
svytcog from ev and yi], .Ismovsag from leinca and vavg, xotwwj^ijg from xctxog 
and y&og, vwcpQiav from vcacpog and qpgTjv, evnccTCog from tv and narfg, etc. 

NOTE 4. But when a compound noun is to be formed by the help of a 
verb, the verb usually stands last; as egyoldfiog, rroTgoqpos, etc. For the 
meaning, see No. 4. b above. 

GENERAL REMARK 1. In respect to the changes suffered by the second 
or last word in composition, it should be noted, that when this word be- 
gins with , s, o short, ij or to is usually assumed in the room of them in 
the composite word ; e. g. vm'jxoog from vnaxovta, evqviftog from sv and 
ixvefiog, dvaifiaiog from dvg and elavvto, ava^o-tag from a and opvvpi, etc. 

GENERAL REMARK 2. A very large portion of words in Greek is com- 
pounded either in the close or loose way, and verbs almost without num- 
ber are derivates in the manner stated under No. 3. The lexicons are just 
beginning to designate such formations ; but the work, as yet, is very im- 
perfectly done. It is matter of much interest to accurate study, that it 
should be thoroughly accomplished. 
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Accentuation of compound words. 

(5) General Rule. The accent is thrown as far back as pos- 
sible. 

E. g. odog, GVVoSog' ncug, omaiq, etc. 

EXCEPTIONS, (a) Adjectives in -^g (-sg) are usually oxytone ; as otmx&i'ig, 
jTQOfffpiii']?, etc. But there are many exceptions ; as .el'^xh?, etc. (b) Ver- 
bals in -a -r\ -rj? -i} -svg -so?, and also nouns in -(tog, do not change the 
tone by composition ; as smTOf.ii], avyyaq>svg, etc. ; so nago^va(i6?, etc. 

(6) Compound words (e. g. -rcpoadoxiirog) that are oxytone, 
when re-compounded, follow the general rule ; as a'jrpoddo'xijro?. 

(7) Words compounded with a verb transitive for their last 
part, usually accent the penult (when short) if the signification 
is active ; and the antepenult, if it be passive. 

E. g. pfr^oxTOj'os matricide, USTQOXWVOI, destroyed by the mother. 

NOTE 1. But if the penult be long and the meaning active, the word be- 
comes oxytone ; as odiiyo? a guide. Some words, however, accent the an- 
tepenult; as moUnog&o?, ^vio^og, etc. 

NOTE 3. When verbs intransitive form the last part of a word, the gene- 
ral rule (with little exception) is followed ; e.g. awoftolog, alfio^oog, etc. 



PART III. 



SYNTAX. y 

[There are various methods ofarranging a Syntax; but tlie most facile is, to treat of the parts 
of speech in the natural order in which they would occur to the mind; the noun with its va- 
rious adjuncts coming first; then the verb with its various moods, tenses, regimen, etc.; and lastly 
the various particles which serve as a modification of these. Special peculiarities of phraseology r 
etc., may then be annexed.] 



ARTICLE. 

<> 89. The Article ; its nature and leading use. 

(1) T.he article is a declinable part of speech, which, when 
employed, is usually prefixed to nouns, adjectives, or participles, 
for the purpose of specification or emphasis. 

NOTE 1. Specification may be, (a) Either on account of individuality, i. e. 
when one individual is distinguished from others of the same species, or 
when one species or genus is distinguished from other species or genera ; 
or, (&) It may be on account of quality, attributes, condition, actions, cir- 
cumstances, etc., in which case the quality, attributes, "etc., are as it were 
individualized or specificated, when the article is employed. E. g. o S 
the eagle, when one is distinguished from several of the same kind ; o KE 
or ot astot, when either the singular or plural is used genetically, so as to 
distinguish this species of birds from other species. Specifications on the 
ground of attributes, etc., are such as follow ; viz., tialv ol ).syovi$ there are 
[some] who say, where this class of persons is distinguished by the partic- 
ular action attributed to them' in AE/OJTJ?. So ovx lim o fjy^vo^svo? 
there is no one ioho icill lead, where the action of leading is made to distin- 
guish the individual who performs it; so o anstQtav the sower, o ntigaiZoiv 
the tempter, etc., in which latter cases we convert the participles into mere 
nouns in translating them, while the article directs the reader to note the 
distinctive quality or trait of the agent named. The cases of specification, 
which belong to the class just named, are almost without number ; e. g. o 
uyu&6? or ol ctya&ol, o xaxb? or ol xotxol ; and so ol (fi^ouoffovvtig, ol ano- 
(pvyovxsg, ol Soxowts?, etc. Almost all adjectives and participles are capa- 
ble of such a use, because they are attributives ; and so, likewise, a multi- 
tude of attributive nouns, as o (taniunfa, o ficHnlmq, o TJyajuwv, 6 %LUag- 
X?> etc. 

N. B. In cases where specification is not intended, the article is omitted ; 
and then we may translate by, or without, our indefinite article a (an), as 
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our idiom may require. The N. Test. Greek sometimes employs the nu- 
meral slg (one) as an indefinite article; e. g. Matt. 8: 19, HQoad&iav Big 
yga^ttTBvq ascribe. So in John 6 : 9. Matt. 91 : 19. Rev. 8 : 13. So ihN 
is frequently employed, in the later Hebrew. In a like sense Tig is often 
used. 

NOTE 2. The article, it should be understood, is not rigidly confined to 
nouns, adjectives, and participles ; but when adverbs, the Inf. mode, a part 
of a sentence, etc., take the place of nouns or adjectives, i. e. become 
nouns or adjectives ad sensum, then the article may be, and often is, pre- 
fixed to them. 

NOTE 3. The demonstrative and pronominal use of the article will be 
treated of in the sequel ; see 94. 

(2) Use before leading nouns, (a) It is usually placed be- 
fore nouns that designate any thing single, or monadic in its 
kind, or which is deemed by the speaker or writer to be so. 
Adjectives and participles, with the meaning of nouns, follow the 
same rule. 



E. g. o ovguvo?, f] yv\, o yliog, y asfo'ivy, fj dituxtoo-iivrj^ r\ <piAocro<pt, v\ 

11], TO XddoV, TO XUXOV, ffTtStgCDJ', etC. 

Under this head may be ranked not only the use of the article for de- 
signating individuality, i. e. a single individual as distinct from others of the 
same species, but all those cases where a whole species or genus is re- 
garded as a unity in distinction from other classes of beings ; see No. 1. 
Note 1, above. 

NOTE 1. Cases of distributive meaning, with the article, may be ex- 
plained on the ground of individuality ; e. g. Xen. Anab. I. 3. 21, " Cyrus 
promised . . three half-Dorics TOV p^vog TW orgwrtwr??, each month to each 
soldier" 

NOTE 2. When parts of an assumed totality or unity are enumerated, the 
article is usually omitted, although each of these parts may embrace a 
whole species, and each would demand the article, when considered in 
another relation ; e. g. ywulxsg xal notldf? addyol xal aSsltpal, etc. Here 
the idea of specific differences seems to be merged by the consideration of 
union in one whole, and so the article which notes the specific difference 
is omitted. But where the writer means that each class shall be distinctly 
noted, he of course emploj's the article before them ; and such are per- 
haps a majority of the cases. 

NOTE 3. Nouns which in common cases are specific and would take the 
article, omit it when they are used in an abstract or indefinite sense ; e. g. 
fj/SMrSm tfEovg to lelievein gods ; Uvcci -Im dunvov to go to supper ; y^ay/cu 
7i* [iiff&qj to write for reward. With all these and the like words, the arti- 
cle would of course be employed where individual specification was in- 
tended. 

(6) But on the very ground that many nouns, etc., are so 
definite in their nature as to leave no room for mistake, or on 
the ground that they have by usage acquired as it were the force 
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of proper names, the article is often omitted where it might be 
inserted. 

E. g. in the N. Test, it is often omitted in i/itog, yf h ovgavog, dalarrcru, 
vv!-, ocyagd, uygv?, -foe?, nvtvpa ayiov, nmrjo, avrjQ, nQoaamor, Ixxirjtrla, 
Stinvav, &ttvunog, Svqu, vopoc, vEXQol, y.oapog, SidfioXog, o), a%i], xv- 
to? also owctiocrvvn, a/any, niauq, xuxlct, nitovs&ot, afiaQTiu, etc. These, 
although monadic, are more or less frequently employed without the article, 
as may be seen by reference to the Greek Concordance. The like usage 
exists in the Classics. 

NOTE 4. On the ground of single objects may be placed the proper 
names of persons, countries, cities, rivers, etc. ; which, as is universally 
acknowledged, employ or omit the article, with few exceptions, almost ad 
libitum scriptoris. In the N. Test, the names of countries and rivers more 
frequently take the article than the names of towns. The names of persons 
vary so much, that no general principle can be stated ; for different writers 
have different usages. Where the names are indeclinable, it might natu- 
rally be expected that the article would be added in order to distinguish 
the case; and this often happens, but not always; see in Matt. 1: 1 16, 
where throughout vs. 2 16 both usages are developed. And the like, 
often elsewhere. The usual custom is, to employ the article with proper 
names, in case the person, etc., spoken of has been, or is now specially 
designed to be, the subject of the writer's consideration ; as o 2( 

T?, i. e. the Socrates whom I am now considering. 



NOTE 5. Connected with the principle above stated, but somewhat di- 
verse in its nature, is the omission of the article before abstract nouns in gene- 
ral. An abstract idea, in its very nature, is divested of individuality, and 
therefore dispenses with the article ; e. g. vocpla msdom, etc. But if a dis- 
tinction is to be made between one class of abstracts and another, then of 
course the article is employed to mark it ; e. g. j cpiioo-ocplct as a science 
distinguished from other sciences. If, moreover, the writer wishes to 
mark the totality or lohole compass of any science, etc., and not simply its 
abstract nature, the article is employed, as in other like cases ; e. g. Phae- 
do, p. 69, i] (piioaoylu y.al ij fiixexiocriwj xotl rj uvd()la xul avir] f) cpQQVi]<ng, 
pj xoc#ccjudg Tig j] ; i. e. philosophy as a science, justice as practical virtue, 
etc. How much more exact the Greek is than our own language, in such 
cases, is plain to the considerate reader. 

NOTE 6. On the like ground with the preceding cases stand words 
designating material substances simply considered ; e. g. yu\u milk, v8taq 
ivater, etc., without the article. But when considered in relation to the 
speaker, they become individualized and take the article, as dcg pot TO yd- 
Aos ; and so when they are considered as a whole species in distinction 
from other things, as TO yu\n iailv t]Sv milk is sweet. 

(3) When a word, not definite and specific in itself, is ren- 
dered so by some adjunct, (pronoun, adjective, participle, noun, 
noun with a preposition, etc.), it may, like monadic nouns, ad- 
mit or reject the article. 

E. g. in Matt. in. we find in quick succession and with the article, 

19 
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zxslvotig, r?7 sQspco T-fe ^lovdala?, ?j (juffihla iSiv OVQMVWV, -rqv oSof 
KVtilov, ^uq -iqlfiovg ainov, TO svdvfta uinov, TIJV oayvv KVTOV, f] To<p/ av~ 
TON, ^ag ufiaQTiaq KUTWV, etc. ; most of these nouns, being in their OAVII na- 
ture indefinite, are here made specific by the adjuncts united with them, 
and are so marked. 

On the contrary, sril nQoo-omov txiiKiv, Matt. 17: 6 ; ev @()a%iovi KVIOV, 
Luke 1: 51 ; iv ds$ia avwv, Eph. 1: 20 ; ctnb oyQutyStv aov, Luke 19: 42 ; 
vovv y.vglov, 1 Cor. 2 : 16 ; iv ito'ksi duv'id, Luke 2:11; f^EQav xglcrsaig, 
2 Pet. 2:9; nqump yvlaxriv, Acts 12: 10; all without the article. And 
thus, very often elsewhere. This is less frequent in the Classics, but still 
it may often be met with. 

(4) When from the nature of the case the speaker or writer 
can be supposed to mean only one particular object, the article is 
usually prefixed ; although even here, in some instances where 
there is no danger of mistake, the article is sometimes omitted. 

NOTE 1. The cases of this nature may be resolved principally into two 
leading classes ; viz. either, (a) Well known or celebrated objects ; e. g. TO TIOTIJ- 
QIOV, in Matt. 26: 27, means the cup by which drink was usually served at 
the table; xov vim^a in John 13: 5, tli& wash-bason which was usually 
placed in a guest-chamber ; TW WI^S'TJ? in Luke 4: 20, tlie servant who usu- 
ally waited in the synagogue ; TOV? uyyilovq in James 2 : 25, the well 
known spies, etc. Cases of this nature are very frequent, and are not al- 
ways to be judged of by the knowledge which the reader may possess. 
Enough that the objects were well known, or definitely conceived of, by the 
writer and his cotemporaries. Somewhat different from this are two cases, 
not unfrequent ; viz. (1) Merely implied antithesis occasions the use of the 
article ; and then special stress is of course laid upon the noun which it 
accompanies ; as John 7: 24, ii\v Sixulav xglyiv y.glvcns judge the righteous 
judgment, in opposition to that which is unrighteous. When antithesis is 
expressed, of course it justifies the same usage in respect to the article ; as 
nolsftog ovx effTiv uvsv xivSvvcav, without the article; but when spoken in 
the way of contrast, the usage would be different, as o noisfioc ovx avsv v.iv- 
dvv(av, f] 8s tlgrivr] axlvdwo?. (2) In like manner things necessary or ap- 
propriate to any particular occasion or end, often take the article ; as Xen. 
Anab. vii. 6. 23, " he ordered to send on Xenophon to the army tot? 'Innois 
loith the [necessary] cavalri/" Ib. 6. 23, " he must then take T SVS%VQU the 
[necessary] pledges? (3) Diverse still are other cases, such as Acts 26: 24, 
' Festus spake ^eyuir) ii] cpmvfi witli a [the] loud voice? 1 Cor. 11: 5, ' prophe- 
sying uxcnkvmK? t]i xsycdfi, unth [the] uncovered head.' 1 Heb. 7: 24, ' hath 
anctQttfiaiov TIJV IsQOo-iivrjv [the] unchangeable priesthood' So Rev. 2:18. 4: 
7. Mark 8: 17. Matt. 13:4. Heb. 5: 14. Here voice, head, priestJwod, etc. 
are definite, as belonging to specific individuals, etc. See Win. Gram. 
17. 2. 




TOD? 

SQTOI y.ctl 1%&V$ dvo, 9:16 TOVS TIEVTE agrovg xal Toi'g dvo l^&vag ; and so often, 
every where. Indirect mention also authorizes the use of the article ; e. g. 
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Eph. 6 : 12, y nub] the contest, viz., the one implied by what is said in vs. 10, 
1 1 ; TtjV olxlav, Acts 9 : 17, refers to what is said hi v. 1 1 ; TO? uyy&ov, Acts 
11 : 13, refers to the //dog mentioned in Acts 10: 3, 22. The' article in 
such cases is demonstrative in its nature. 

NOTE 2. The reader must not suppose the above rules in a, b, to be im- 
perious in all cases. Whenever a speaker or writer chose to employ a 
word, which had been already mentioned, in a sense less specific, or when 
(from the nature of the case) there was no danger in respect to its being re- 
garded rightly as specific, he could omit the article ; e. g. Matt. 13 : 27, t- 
n, which had been already twice mentioned, but which in this case re- 
quired a sense less specific. 

(5) The subject of a proposition, (a) More usually takes the 
article, and the predicate omits it. But, (6) Sometimes the re- 
verse of this is the case, (c) Sometimes both subject and predi- 
cate take it, and sometimes omit it. 

E. g. (a) -&SO? i]v o loyog, John 1 : 1, where 3 koyog is the subject ; -o 
po-div TOV aSslqtov ctwTou, ttv&QvmoxTovoq wit, 1 John 3: 15 ; and thus in a 
multitude of cases, because hi general the subject of a proposition is speci- 
fic, and the predicate is not so, but is designed merely to mark quality, state, 
condition, character, etc., without individuality in the mode of expression, 
(o) Often a pronoun demonstrative or personal without the article, (some- 
times other words), is employed as the Nom. or subject, while the predicate 
has the article ; as WTJITJ lailv v\ uyysUa, 1 John 3:11; omoq EOTW o rexTwy, 
Mark 6: 3; ii^ilg EOTE ol iulovvisg, Mark 13: 11; et saepe alibi. So also 
hi the Classics ; as tlQ^vr] E(nl TO aya&ov. Phaed. of Plato, p. 78, ravra pa- 
AHTTK sivai, ia uovv&Kin, these things most of all must be [the] uncompounded. 
(c) The third case is very common ; e. g. -// afiuQTia iaiiv v\ avopla, I John 
3:4; TJ ivtoh] fj naluiu ECTTIV o ioyog x. t. L 1 John 2:7; ?/ xs cpati] o XQI- 
ffTo? effTi, 1 Cor. 11: 3 ; % S& JIET^K ?jy 6 Xoio-Toj, 1 Cor. 10 : 4 ; ij cor] i]V TO 
qjag, John 1: 4 ; and thus in a multitude of cases. On the contrary, both 
subject and predicate sometimes omit the article, as notiol ynp tlai xAijiot, 
Matt. 20: 16; Id. 22: 14; so in the classics: aii'ia TOVTMV (fiats /^, 
Ael. Animal. HL 24 ; and thus the proverbs, mivitav xQrjfiuTcov peigov uv- 
&QO)Tio?, and xAog &sffavQo? . . . %UQI? ocfsdopevrj. All the usages under 
No. 5, are common to the Classics. 

From facts such as these, it appears that the subject and predicate, a* such, 
neither take nor reject the article ; but the addition or omission of it de- 
pends entirely on the nature of the words employed, i. e. on the fact, whether 
they are designed to be specific or otherwise. 

(6) Nouns in apposition, explanatory of a preceding noun, 
usually take the article ; but sometimes it is omitted. 

E. g. 'AyQlnmxg o Bctffdsvi;, Icoavvt)? o Bantirm'\q, etc. But on the other 
hand ; Slpav Bvyaivg, Acts 10 : 32 ; "Ayva TtQoq>r\riq, Luke 2 : 36 ; rviioq 
JsQpaiog, Acts 20 : 4 ; Tifaglov KalffUQog, Luke 3:1; 3>aquS> Baadeco?, 
Acts 7 : 10, etc. Both of these usages are common hi the Classics. In 
cases where the object of the noun in apposition is to mark something 
specific and individual, which is altogether appropriate to the person or 
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thing named, the article is employed; but when there is no special design 
of this nature, it may be omitted, as in Oovxvdldrjg 'AS-yvalog, Bgsvrog Ta- 
AwTwy paadsvg, etc. Very generally when the explanatoiy noun in apposition 
takes the article, the preceding proper name omits it ; see above. Of course it 
is omitted in the first noun, when it is wanting in the second ; see above. 
But hi a few cases both nouns take the article ; e. g. o Kyolffog, o T&V Av- 
datv fiutnfovg. Here, and in such cases, special emphasis, or demonstrative 
meaning, is attached to the^rf noun. In like manner, tym o -tX^fiav and. 
sya r^fimv ; in the first case, an intensity is expressed by I zXrificov, quasi 
the uiretched one. 

The names of rivers, mountains, countries, and islands, are sometimes put 
between the article that belongs to the apposition-noun and that noun itself; 
as o "Aivg Tio-tu^o^ the Halys -river ; TO Soi'viov UXQOV, the Sunium summit ; 
y ^/i}A0 rffffog, the Delos island, etc. In such cases the two nouns must be of 
the same gender, and then this position of the words makes them, as it were, 
one compound word. 

Participial nouns in apposition always take the article ; and generally the 
nouns also which precede them. ; e. g. ol ftoivixsg ol xrlffavisg Ttjv 



(7) Verbs signifying to be or to call, usually take anarthrous 
nouns, i. e. nouns without the article, after them ; but this cus- 
tom is not uniform. 



E. g. ^v <rc5|Utt sort, ?v nvsvfid sort, ovx sort cpofioc, Matt. 5 : 9 viol 
xkq&i'iffovTai , Matt 23 : 10 fiySs xlq&ijis xix&t]yijrai ; and thus often. On 
the contrary; isysTai, o aipw&og } Rev. 8: 11 ; xaishat ... 6 loyog tov&fov, 
Rev. 19: 13. So Xen. Cyrop. ffi. 3, 4, avaxttiovvTsg tov flf^ysr^v tbv ixv- 
doa rov uya&ov. See also Anab. VI. 7. Matth. Gramm. 268. Examples 
of the article after the substantive verb, see above under No. 5. . In such 
cases, where the article is employed, it of course is emphatic, 3. e. it attrib- 
utes the meaning of the noun joined with it in a peculiar sense to the in- 
dividuals in question. This usage is not unfrequent in the Classics. 

(8) When the gender of nouns connected together in the 
same case is different, if the article stands before the first noun, 
it is commonly inserted before the second, etc. ; but this practice 
is not uniform. 

E. g. Tag o-sfiofjLsvag yvvcuy.ttg . . , xal -tovg TiQtawvg xf,g noKstag, Acts 13: 
50 ; sv rolg naganTafiafft, v.al ii] uxgofivaTiq, Col. 2 : 13 ; TO Slxaiov xal Tt]V 
IffOTffiu, Col. 4:1; et alibi saepe. Yet the contrary usage exists ; e. g, 
T svmtyttiu xal SiSaaxttllotg, Col. 2 : 22 : slg TU? odovg xal yquyiiovq, Luke 
14:23; ri\v Sw-aptv xal nloinov, Rev. 5:12; Luke 1 : 6. 23: 49, et al. 
So Plato : ol nuWsg TS xal ywatxig' o awyqov&v xal aKHptJovovffot, et al. In 
all cases of this nature, the use of the article before the second noun, etc., 
depends on the degree of distinction which the writer means to make be- 
tween the different classes named. If this is a prominent object, the arti- 
cle is employed in each case ; otherwise it is omitted in the subsequent 
nouns, etc. 

(9) Nouns connected in the same case and the same gender, 
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usually omit the article after the first noun ; but not unfrequently 
they insert it. 

E. g. /usTtt reuj> ngsfffivTSQaiv Kal ygafinKTsav, Mark 15 : 1 ; dice rf]g qptAo- 
ffoyla? ml xivijg anaitiq, Col. 2:8; inl i]\ -d-vcria xal hnovgylrf, Phil. 2 : 17, 
et alibi saepe. And the like in respect to adjectives and participles ; e. g. 
TOV ayiov xal dlxvtiov, Acts 3: 14; and so Acts 2: 20, etc. Participles; 
ol . . . ^.aTQsvovreg xal xav^ca^iEvot . . . xul . . . nsjioi&oTsg, Phil. 3:3; and so 
in John 21, 24, et al. saepe. 

Yet the contrary usage is almost equally common ; e. g. ol w^tf^atg 
xal ol -imrjQSTai, John 19 : 6 ; T< urs^ica xal TO} xhvdcon, Luke 8 : 24. Luke 
11 : 37, et al. saepe. The general principle seems to be, that where the 
particulars belong to one genus, the article is not repeated ; but where 
they are entirely separate, it is inserted. Yet this principle is very often 
violated ; as appears by the examples above, and as is manifest from the 
best Greek writers ; see Matth. Gramm. 268. Anmerk. 1. Here, as in 
No. 8, the use of the article depends on the degree of distinctiveness to be 
given to each particular. 

GENERAL REMARK. Such are the general principles respecting the ar- 
ticle, when employed, or not employed, as connected with the leading or 
principal noun or nouns in a sentence. The subordinate uses of it remain 
to be developed. In the mean time the student should note, that the Greeks 
have three distinct methods of exhibiting their views in regard to the defi- 
niteness or indefiniteness of any. object. For example ; <aov means animal, 
i. e. every and any animal ; TO o5ov means the animal, i. e. a specific indi- 
vidual hi a certain condition or with certain particular attributes ; a)oi> ^t 
means an animal, i. e. a particular beast, or an individual beast, considered 
simply as individual, but not as distinguished by particular attributes or con- 
ditions, etc. In the latter case TI?, 11, is usually employed in order to denote 
simple individuality; and hi the N. Test., sometimes, si?, see No. 1. Note 1. 
N. B. But sometimes, even here, emphasis occasions the xise of the arti- 
cle with the noun which tig qualifies ; as 6 XVQIOC tig, Soph. O. C. 288. -loi'g 
avwevTag rivet?, O. R. 107. 

$ 90. Article with adjectives. 

(1) An adjective qualifying any noun may be placed either 
between the article and its noun, or after the noun. In the last 
case the general rule is, that if the noun has the article, the ad- 
jective must adopt it. 

E. g. TO ayiov nvsv^a, ol u^&ivol nQOffxvvrjral, etc. More usually the 
adjective is placed after the noun ; as tj far) i] alcaviog, t\ noKig r\ fisyair], o 
av&QKinoq o of/ado^ etc. Cases of both kinds occur every where, and 
more examples are unnecessary. 

(2) Different from the cases in No. 1, are all those cases in 
which the adjective is the predicate of a sentence. Here it usu- 
ally and naturally dispenses with the article, and more common- 
ly (not always) precedes the noun or pronoun to which it bears 
a relation. 
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E. g. xalbg o vo/tog ' ov xalov to %av%q[i<x ' TOVTO eort m"kov. As the 
adjective hi this case does not in reality agree with the noun expressed, it 
may be of a different number or gender, when the writer pleases ; like the 
Lathi : Varium et mutabile semper femina, and so the Greek novrjgov [J.EV yvvi], 

NOTE 1. In nearly, if not quite, all the cases in which the noun has an 
article, and the adjective has not the position, or the adjunct article, de- 
scribed in No. 1, it must be regarded as a predicate. E. g. to ya$ TIVKUJUOC , 
ayiov, (so Griesbach and Schott), Luke 12 : 12. 1 Cor. 10 : 3, TO avro @Q(a- 
[ia nvsvftaTiKov .... TO ainb no pa nvsvpuiixov ', Gal. 1: 4, rov svtcrifowg 
alcavog rcovijgov ; 1 John 5: 20, 7} ?} ntlcaviog. See also above, No. 4. Note 
1. a. 3. In the classics a larger number of the like constructions are found, 
which are copiously exhibited in Matthiae's Gramm. 277. i. Some of 
these ai'e as follows ; ' It is proper for me to speak pj snl jolg sgyoig xn- 
iolg concerning works which are not good? Eurip. Pheniss. 540 ; 6 pavTig roiig 
koyovg tyEvSug Key si. Soph. Oedip. Tyr. 526; nov^Qolg xul rolg ioyoigxal 
rolg ngay^icKn %QK>[ISVOI, Isoc. [Orel!.] 208. So in Buttmann ( 125. Note 
3), ofajv tyv VVKTIX ' l/ft rov ndexvv O$VT<XTOV EJT ctKQotg tolg OQSO-I ydsw 
snl nhowloig xdlg TroAstrt. In such cases the adjective may precede or fol- 
low the noun with the article. In these and all the like cases, Matthiae, 
Buttmann, Kuhner, and others, think the adjective is a kind of predicate ; 
e. g. "the prophet speaks words which are false;" "making use of words 
and actions which are bad ;" " he has an axe which is very sharp" etc. But 
if we may solve these cases in such a way, why may we not do the same 
in respect to all other adjectives, especially such as follow the noun, e. g. 
o av&QCimo? o a/adog, the man who is good? Moreover how shall we ren- 
der olrjv rip VVXTK, following the principles of these grammarians? The 
night which is whole, i. e. unbroken, undivided, would not give the sense of 
the Greek, which means ' the whole time of the night season without any 
subtraction.' Are not cases of this,nature, hi respect to adjectives, like those 
of participles, which, placed before or after the noun with the article, may 
take or omit the article, just as the writer means to make them more or 
less prominent and distinctive ? If this principle may be applied to ad- 
jectives, all will be at least intelligible. But now, exactly the contrary mean- 
ing is elicited by the principles of the grammarians named ; and perhaps 
with good reason in most cases ; for most of the adjectives so arranged seem 
to be emphatic, as the reader may see for himself. 

In particular 1 , adjectives of quantity, space, and the like, are wont to ob- 
tain the anarthrous state in question; e. g. such as ntxg, oiog, (iso-og, which 
rarely indeed stand between the article and its noun. Such cases, how- 
ever, seem to he merely idiomatic. But in regard to most adjectives hi 
the condition now under consideration, Kuhner states the general princi- 
ple to be, that the writer means to give them a PREDICATE SENSE, and thus to 
throw them into a kind of (subordinate clause, instead of uniting them into one 
compound idea with the noun. It is not by the nature of the case only that 
we are to judge of them, but by the design of the writer. Quite different 
is the solution of Winer, 12. 1. a. 

(3) The article with adjectives, which are not connected with 
any noun expressed, indicates that they are employed as nouns. 
It is regulated by the usual principles of specification. 
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E. g. 6 ayu&6?, ol Ktxxol, ol ftvipoi, and particularly the neuter s5ng., and 
often the plural, as TO xocioV, TO xuxov, to yvwaiov, T avayxoua, T aoycrtu, 
etc. The neuter thus employed is very often used in the place of abstract 
nouns ; and often also for adverbs. 

NOTE. The article here, as in the case of nouns, can be omitted if the 
expression is designed to be indefinite ; e. g. Odys. #', 195, ulaog a blind 
man. 

91. Article with Participles. 

(1) When participles are employed as mere adjectives, in re- 
spect to meaning, the construction of them, in regard to the ar- 
ticle, is substantially the same with that of adjectives. 

E. g. (a) They are placed betivcen the article and its noun ; as 5 T#? 
fiaffihvg, Matt. 2:2; toii (pouvoftEvov atnsQo?, Matt. 2:7; ii]q ^Movarjg OQ- 
yrjg, Matt. 3:7; rov hyopsvov neigov, Matt. 4: 18; et al. saepe. (b) More 
usually they are placed after the noun, and take the article when the noun 
has it ; e. g. o agTog 6 Jwv the living bread, John 6 : 51, comp. y. 57, o <w 
HttjrjQ. Matt. 10 : 6, T ngoficna T anolmloTa the lost sheep, etc. Neuter 
intransitive and passive verbs form most of the participles used as adjec- 
tives. 

(2) Participles retaining the meaning of verbs are subject 
to a different construction ; and for the most part the so-called 
article, when attached to them, is to be translated by he who, 
who, whoever, they who, that which, etc. No certain rule can 
be given here, inasmuch as it generally depends on the intention 
of the writer, as to the prominence which he designs to give to 
the participial word, whether the article is inserted or omitted. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. Several classes may be here distinguished, (a) Where 
the Participle forms the subject or object of a sentence ; in which case it 
takes the article in order to give it somewhat of the nature of a noun; 
e. g. o Tionjffttg TO sitog [sari nliyvlov], Luke 10 : 37. In 11 : 23, 6 p) Sv 
6 p; avvdyav; v. 40, o noirjaag, etc. John 6: 35, o iQ^o^tevog 6 nurtsi'tuv, 
etc. Rom. 10: 5, and in like manner eveiy where. Here we translate o 
by he who, whoever, etc., and subjoin a verb ; and we do so, because our 
idiom differs from the Greek. When participles are the object of a sen- 
tence, the principle is the same ; e. g. "I will in no wise cast out TOV ()%6- 
fiBvov iTQog p," John 10: 37- Id. saep. al. 

NOTE. But here also, as in the case of adjectives, if the object be not 
specific, the article may be omitted, even according to the best Greek usage ; 
e. g. fioTjffctg one who cries, a crier, Odys. s, 473 ; vorjaag an intelligent pe) f son, 
Hes. Eyy. init. : o{ioloy&v any one who confesses, Lys. p. 104. 28; and Plato 
even commingles both constructions in the following sentence ; SLU^SQEI 
Ss nupto'kv (ta&uv pj (.w&ovtoq, v.ul 6 yvfivotaafisvo? p). yfyi'pvaafisvov he 
differs imich ivho has learned, from him ivho lias not learned, and he ivho lias 
practised, from him ivho is not practised. Matth. 556. 4. So in Rom. 10: 
14, 'How shall they hear 
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(6) Where the subject or object of the sentence is otherwise designate'd, 
i. e. is a noun, pronoun, etc., the practice is various, as the part, (the par- 
ticipial-adjectives excepted) then comes near to the nature of a verb. (1) 
The subject or object may have or omit the article, while the participle is 
anarthrous; e. g. o l<T%VQog y.ct&aniia^Evog (pvlaaar], etc. Luke 11: 21. 
V. 22, o la%vg6'tQog enf'k&<av vixytrti, etc. V. 24, TO axa-d'aQTQV ifvtvfMt . . . 
T&fiovv . . . xal pii svQiaxoj'. V. 53, ol /^WjUjUoaEu; . . . svsSQivovTsg, etc. John 
6: 14, 19. Rom. 10: 12. Acts 23: 27. 3: 26. 21: 8. Such is the great ma- 
jority of cases. But cases where the article is omitted in both words 
are frequent; e. g. Rom. 11: 21, nqog Aoeov ctnsi&ovviK xal avrAsyovTot. 
Luke 11: 17, naaa (Juai-faia . . . di.a(iQur&ua-a, etc. Luke 10: 25. Acts 
1 : 15 ; and so whenever the subject is designed not to be specific. (2) 
The, participle may take the article, while the subject either has it, or re- 
jects it; as ot ocp&cd.(j.ol ol fiienovTtg, Luke 10: 23; ol av&Qomoi oi Tisgina- 
Tovvreg, Luke 11: 44; TO alfia ... TO EX/WO/WJW, Luke 11: 50. John 6: 22, 
27, 33, 44, 50. The subject is anarthrous in Luke 11 : 10, nag o alicav ; 
11: 45, SiSdffxods, Tca'Tw As/co?, etc. John 6: 45, Rom. 10: 4, 11, etal. saepe. 
Generally some pronoun, or nug, or rig, is the subject or object in such 
cases, i. e. where the noun, etc., omits the article and the participle takes it. 

REMARK. In a great number of instances, a Participle of the Nom. case 
merely supplies the place of a verb, and is used to designate preparatory 
action ; see 140. 3. Of course it is anarthrous here, where tjie subject is 
a noun or pronoun expressed or understood. But the great mass of cases 
in which the Part, has an article, (excepting those which supply the place 
of nouns or adjectives), is of such a nature that the article must be ren- 
dered he wJio, who, whoever, that ivhich, etc., and such are to be regarded as 
being thus made prominent by the article, and in a measure disjoined from 
the nouns, etc., with which they are construed. Of course, the case No. 1 
above presents the less emphatic use of the participle ; No. 2, the more 
emphatic one. See an example of both in 1 Pet. 5 : 10. The reader will 
not fail to remark, that such being the case, the article before participles 
of this class produces an effect just the reverse of that which is produced 
when it is employed with adjectives. Is there not something yet unde- 
veloped, respecting the use of the article in senses so opposite ? 

<> 92. Article before other adjuncts to principal Nouns. 

(1) A multitude of leading nouns have other adjuncts besides 
adjectives and participles, which qualify them, or are exegetical 
in their nature ; and thus these adjuncts partake of the nature of 
adjectives. Such adjuncts, when connected with prepositions, 
are disposed of in the same way as adjectives, in regard to the 
article. 

E. g. (a) Such adjuncts may be put between the article and the noun ; 
as TO v KV&Q(onoig v.av.ov ' rcilg iv diaffitoQix (pvia^g ' T sv tra^xt g'tfyij, etc. 
In all such cases .the adjuncts are, to all intents and purposes, adjectives ad 
sensum. (b) They are put after the principal noun, and usually (but not al- 
ways) with the article before them when the noun has the article; as 
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Sioatoviag i%g si? rovg uylovg, 2 Cor. 8:4; idig . . . udslyotg idlg e efrvtav, 
Acts 15: 23; James 1: 1. Rom. 4: 11, et saepe alibi, (c) The adjunct 
sometimes has the article when the principal noun omits it ; and vice versa ; 
e. g. nlffTsi Tjj tig eps, Acts 26 : 18 ; BQ/(OV TWV tv dixaioffvvrj, Tit. 3:5; 2 Tim. 
1 : 13, et saepe al., see Winer 19. 4. Vice versa ; t5>v vvyytv&v pov xcaa 
<mp;ta, Rom. 9: 3; TK e&vi) ev auQxi, Eph. 2: 11; 2 Cor. 7: 7. Col. 1: 4. 
] Cor. 10: 18. And so Polyb. III. 48. 11, TTJV oiMo-iQimrfta jiQog'Pm^alovg, 
et al. saepe. 

NOTE 1. It will be understood, of course, that where the principal noun 
omits the article, the adjunct more commonly omits it also ; as tig fjiKitxirjifJiv 
fjLfra KVzaoiffTiug, 1 Tim. 4:3; 1 Tim. 1 : 5. Rom. 14 : 17, et al. saepe. But 
exceptions to this, as in (c) above, are by no means rare. 

(2) The most common adjunct of all is the Gen. case, as con- 
nected with the principal noun. The usage here differs some- 
what from that described in No. 1. E. g. 

(1) The Gen. is usually put after the principal noun mthout repeating the 
article tohich belongs to the principal noun ; as 6 loyog TOV &sov (not o TOV 
9-tov) ; and thus in cases without number. But, (2) We find also (although 
not often in the N. Test.) such constructions as repeat the article of the 
principal noun ; e.g. o utvyg o ii]g-Kv&J]gi]g (Anac.); o dijfiog o 'A&yvalaiv, 
Plat. Gforg. p. 481 ; i Tsi%rj rot 'A&tjvalcov, id. p. 455, et al. saepe. So in the 
N. Test. ; 1 Cor. 1 : 18, 6 loyog o TOV axnvqov ; Acts 13: 22, ^/,5J3, o tov 
'jfco-oW. John 19 : 25. Matt. 4 : 21. 10 : 2. Mark 3 : 17, etc. ; nearly always 
for the sake of emphasis or distinction. (3) Not unfrequently the Gen. is 
placed between the article of the governing noun and that noun itself; e.g. 
TK TIJS irofaiog ngayfiDiTa, etc. ; but this is not a usual construction in the 
N. Testament. 

NOTE 1. Usually lath nouns, in such cases, have or omit the article. 
But this is not a necessary rule ; for often the first noun is anarthrous, while 
the second noun has the article ; and sometimes vice versa ; e. g. ev |Uffw -reuv 
ttxavd&v, Luke 8:7; f\8ovGtv 1011 {ilov, Luke 8 : 14 ; Luke 8 : 41. Phil. 2 : 25, 
et al. saepe. In the examples above, viz. T id^rj T ^A&tjval(av, o 5>J^og r 6 
3 A-&vjvnitov, etc., the noun in the Gen. omits the article ; and so in some 
other cases whex'e proper names are not concerned ; e. g. awsxaXsas, xal 
Inniwv xal TIE^WV xal aQfiuTmv rovi; ^yrjfj.ovKg, Cyrop. vi. 3. 8. It does not 
seem to depend merely on the relation of the two nouns, whether they shall 
both take or both reject the article ; but on the nature of each noun by itself, 
and on the particular design of the writer as to specification in respect to 
either noun. 

NOTE 2. The construction in No. 3 is sometimes carried so far in the 
classics, that three articles are brought together ; e. g. ti\v IQV TW orti $r]- 
IOQIXOV . . . -lixvrp TU TTje iwv 7roU<5j> i/w^js ojUjuata, Plato. This involute 
construction is not at all predominant in the N. Test. ; the writers of which 
generally prefer the most simple and obvious position of their words, and 
plainly seek for no effect resulting from mere artificial harmony of arrange- 
ment. 

20 
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> 93. Special usages of the article. 

(1) Ourog, txffvog, and avrog, used as pronominal adjectives, 
require the noun (some proper names excepted) to which they 
belong, to take the article, throughout the N. Test. 

NOTE 1. In the classics, nouns thus connected sometimes take and some- 
times omit the article, specially in poetry ; see Matth. 265. 1. 266. 

NOTE 2. When the nouu is the predicate of a sentence, and the pronoun 
the subject, the article may of course be dispensed with ; as taina rsxva 
iov &SOTJ these [are] the children of God, Rom. 9 : 8. Comp. Gal. 3 : 7. 1 Thess. 
4:3. Luke 1 : 36, et alibi. 



g, in the N. Test., used as an adjective, expels the 
article; see Luke 6: 44. John 19: 23. Heb. 3: 13, al. 

NOTE. The Greeks, on the other hand, sometimes admitted the article 
in this case ; see Matth, 265. 5. 

(3) Toioviog admits or rejects the article, as the nature of the 
noun is definite or indefinite. 

E. g. 2 Cor. 12: 2, 3. John 4: 23. Mark 9: 37. Excluded in Matt. 9: 8. 
Mark 6 : 2. Acts 16 : 24, et al. Same usage in the classics. 

(4) TJug in the singular, (a) Requires the article with its noun 
when it indicates totality, i. e. a tout ensemble. (6) It excludes 
it, when each is the idea conveyed by it. 

E. g. naaa f t ay&q, Matt. 8 : 32. 21 : 10. Mark 4 : 1, et al. saepe. (I) E. g. 
nag av&Q<anog, nava nohq, etc. ; see Matt. 3: 10. 13: 47. Luke 3: 5, et al. 
saepe. 

NOTE. Proper names under (a) do not always take the article ; as nn- 
ffa c lQOff6kv[ttt, Matt. 2 : 3. Acts 2 : 36. _ On the other hand, when a partici- 
ple is employed in the room of a noun, in the case (6), the article remains; 
as nag o o/<o|Uvo?, Matt. 5 : 22 ; nag o (tUnrnv, Matt. 5 : 28 ; and so in in- 
numerable cases, both in the N. Test, and hi the classics. It is the partici- 
ple which demands the retention of the article in such cases, in order that 
this article should mark its nature as a noun, adjective, etc. 

(c) A definite noun, joined with the plural (name, etc.), re- 
quires the article ; before an indefinite one the article is omitted. 

E. g. inserted in such cases as Matt. 2: 16. 4: 24. Mark 5: 12, et saepe 
alibi. On the contrary, omitted in such cases as Rom. 5 : 12. Gal. 6 : 6. 
1 Tim. 2: 4, et al. saepe. The presence of navisg, etc., then, does not 
seem to affect the omission or insertion of the article before the noun ; 
this depends on the nature of the noun itself. 

NOTE. The position of naq etc., and ncivTsg etc., varies in a few cases ; 
e. g. nixffu if\ nokig, o nag vopog Gal. 5: 14, jsxvwv avri]$ nuvrmv Luke 7: 35; 
but in almost all cases this adjective precedes the noun to which it belongs. 
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The like position (before the noun) does b'Aog always take in the N. Test ; 
and very often exslvog, in like manner. 

(5) The pronominal adjectives f)o?, ao$, ^Vf'repo?, etc., usu- 
ally require the article, because of their definitive nature. 

But sometimes it is omitted, where the nature of the case shows that 
the writer does not desire to particularize ; as S(JLQV ^joSfia SVTIV, John 4: 84. 

(6) Adverbs often take the article and thus become adjec- 
tives, or supply the place of nouns. 

E. g. ol nultti [avd-Qwnoi], f] avgiov [^pega], f] Svca [nolig], etc. 

(7) The Infinitive mode when used substantively, usually 
takes the article ; in which case this mode is employed as an 
indeclinable noun, in all the usual cases of a noun. 

(8) The article rd is put before a word, phrase, etc., quoted ; 
as lo'HMa? the [word] Hellas ; or before a phrase or sentence, 
the whole of which is employed as subject or object in a sentence. 

E. g. ' There arose a dispute among them, to rig av slrj (isl^cav avtuvj 
Luke 9: 46; 'And they sought ... TO nag uv 's^taaiv alnov} Luke 22: 2. 
,So Rom. 8: 26. Acts 4: 21. 22: 30. Mark 9; 23. Lukel: 62. 22: 23. 
1 Thess. 4:1. In such cases, TO is equivalent to videlicet, namely, etc. 

94. Article as a pronoun. 

(1) The simple article as a pronoun demonstrative, is em- 
ployed rarely in the N. Test. ; but the sense of a demonstrative 
attaches to it in cases such as o piv . . . o ds } or odt and oid'e, or 
ol t% i>6{.tov, T negl vpwv, and the like. 



In Acts 17: 28, rov yao ysvog eff t uli> (from Aratus) means: We are the 
offspring O/THIS ONE, i. e. IOVTOV TOV &eov. But in general the demon- 
strative is made as above. Oftentimes 6 ds alone is equivalent to omoq; 
as o 8e anoxQi&slg, Matt. 15: 24, 26. 12: 39, 48, al. saepe. Agam: ol, etc., 
with the Gen. dependent on it, or followed by a noun with a preposition, 
is often used as a kind of demonstrative ; e. g. ol rov ZsjSedalav, John 21 : 2 ; 
T TT/C o-wpxoe, Rom. 8: 5. Luke 2: 49. Matt. 16: 23, et al. saepe; and so .ol 
otno T?]J 'ZrK?, of. ex ne^nopiq, etc., i. e. fhey or those of Raty, etc. 

(2) The use of o e , ??', TO, as a proper relative pronoun in the 
N. Test., is denied by late critics. Matthiae limits this use to 
the Ionic and Doric writers, and to the tragedians in the Attic, 
<> 292 ; and Winer does not recognize it in the N. Testament, 
$ 20. 3. 

NOTE. Separate from its connection with participles, I am not aware of 
any instance in which the article is employed as a simple relative pronoun, 
in the N. Testament. But here, whatever may be said as to the nature of 
the Greek idiom itself in respect to o, 77, w, before participles, in translat- 
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ing such phrases into English, or Latin, we are obliged to render the arti- 
cle as if it were a relative pronoun ; e. g. o ^sbg, o xatiaag yfta?, God, ivho 
called us; 6 fttbg, o qp o^tWg ps, God,, who separated me, etc.; and thus of 
nearly all the participles that bear a .verbal sense and have the article pre- 
fixed. It would not be strictly correct, as a matter of mere grammar, to 
name the article in such cases a relative pronoun ; but it constitutes an 
idiom so peculiar that ive can express the sense of it only by translating it 
as a relative. Evidently something more remains to be done, in order to 
cast satisfactory light upon the differences (as grammarians now represent 
the matter) between the insertion and omission of the article in connection 
with adjectives, and the same in connection with participles. At present 
the theory is not only diverse in regard to this subject, but on some points 
it seems to be directly contradictory. 



. NOUNS. 
<> 95. Number and Gender of nouns. 

(1) In cases almost without number, in the Old Test, and in 
the New, also in all classic authors, the singular number of nouns 
and pronouns stands generically for a whole class ; i. e. (as we 
say), it is a noun or pronoun of multitude. 

E. g. James 5: 6, 'ye have killed tbv dlmiovf 2: 6, 'but ye have dis- 
honoured TOV JITKIXOV ;' 1 Pet. 4: 18, 'if o dlxatoe scarcely be saved, where 
will o Bff|3) xal a^aQt(a\og appear?' PRONOUNS (which of course occupy 
the place of nouns) conform every where, pi-o re natd, to this usage. 

NOTE. Of course, a verb, adjective, or participle, may be in the singular 
or plural when connected with a noun, etc., of multitude. 

(2) Vice versa, the plural form is often used where only an 
individual, or a particular thing is meant. 

E. g. (a) In a multitude of cases where the plural form of nouns is em- 
ployed to designate a single object; as ovgotvoi, ulwvtg, arawlctl, Svfffiul, 
ia 5it, Totg xoinoi? Luke 16: 23, E| al^tdTKiv iysvv^&ijffav John 1: 13, 
(probably referring to the blood of both parents), tu syxavia, ytviaia, a Jfyuor, 
nl yQutcpui, and the like. Usage only can determine the extent of this 
idiom ; but in many cases such plurals depend on the whole being regarded 
as made up of various parts or ingredients. 

(6) In many special cases, where emphasis is designed to be given to the 
expression, or generality of idea to be expressed ; as Heb. 9: 23, X^TTOO-J, 
dvalaiq, spoken of the death of Christ; John 9: 3, Qya -d-tov, the peculiar 
or miraculous work of healing the blind; Heb. 7: 6, siiayysUag, the spe- 
cial promise respecting the Messiah ; 2 Cor. 12: 1, omaalug xcti ctJioxa- 
ivystg, the heavenly vision related in the sequel ; James 2: 1, iv JI^OO-WTTO- 
JUjyteug, partiality of any kind ; and so oftentimes, both in the New and 
Old Testament. Cases like this last, viz. of abstract nouns in the plural 
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necessarily denote the various developments or exhibitions of the qualities 
named. 

(c) Where the thought is designed to be general only, the plural is not 
unfrequently used, when strictly speaking the subject or agent is only one ; 
e. g. Matt. 26 : 8, ol /j,&r]Tal ainov . . . isyovrs?, but in John 12 : 4, tig sx 
TV (ittdqTwv alwv, 'lovda? . . . Uysi, etc., for here Matthew relates the fact 
in a general way, while John specificates ; so Matt. 27 : 44, ol ^rjaral . . . 
d>vildiov, but Luke 23 : 39, &q 8s TWV . . . xaxovgyav s{tta<rcpi'i[tet ; Matt. 20 : 
30 34 Svo T-vylol x. T. L, Mark 10: 46 52, Sagil^aios 6 -ivcpkog, and Luke 
18 : 35 43 TvqpAog TI?, where the former evangelist relates the occurrence 
in a more general way, Mark specificates a noted individual, and Luke 
particularizes but does not specificate. So John 20 : 1, 11, 18, speaks of 
Mary Magdalene only as going to the sepulchre, while Mark 16 : 1, 2. 
Luke 24: 1, 9, 10, speak of her and several others, and Matt. 28: 1, 7, 8, of 
Mary Magdalene and another Mary; in Matt 8: 28 seq. two demoniacs 
are mentioned, while in Mark 5 : 1 seq., Luke 8 : 26 seq., only one is named. 
Comp. also Mark 7: 17 with Matt. 15: 15; Matt. 14: 17 and Mark 6: 38 
with John 6: 8, 9; Matt. 24 :1 with Mark 13: 1; Matt. 27: 37 Avith John 
19: 19 ; Matt. 27: 48 and Mark 15: 36 with John 19: 29. So in Luke 22: 
67, Uyovifq, when, in all probability, one only is meant ; see also the same 
idiom in John 11: 8. Luke 20: 21, 39. 24: 5 (ilnov). Matt. 15: 1, U-/OVTSQ. 
15: 12 (djiov). In John 6: 45. Acts 13: 40, we have sv iot? nQoyfauiq ; 
Matt. 24 : 26, sv rolg raftdoi?, when, evidently, only a particular passage of 
Scripture, and a particular recess is meant; so ejisxa&KTEv enavca aviav, 
Matt. 21: 7, where only one can be meant, unless, with Euthymius, we re- 
fer avj&v to l^iaria. The reader is particularly desired to collate all these 
passages ; for the subject is of great importance in respect to the concilia- 
tion of one part of Scripture with another. 

NOTE 1. In classical Greek a multitude of the like idioms occur. Mat- 
thiae says ( 293), that ' expression in the plural serves to give emphasis to 
general expressions. 1 So ia cplfaaru for mother, spouse, etc. ; so d&^cnct xu- 
Qrjva 'O'kv^rtov. etc. So also, Eurip. Hipp. 11, Hippolytus is called IIn&E(ag 
jtaidtvfittTa the pupil of Pittheus ; Hesiod. Sc. H. 312, tQinog . . . %lmu Eg/a. 
The exchange of tyw and ?^uts, and of corresponding verbs, occurs times 
without number in the classics. Matthiae, moreover, lays it down as a 
principle, that, ' hi the Greek language, more than in any other (has he 
studied the Hebrew ?) there is a passing from the plural to the singular, 
and vice versa ; and also, that the plural may receive attributives or defini- 
tives [i. e. verbs, participles, adjectives, etc.] in the singular number, 293. 
Hence a verb in the singular is sometimes employed after a Nom. in the 
plural ; or a participial noun singular, or a common noun singular, stands 
connected with a plural verb. In like manner the singular of nouns is 
often put where we might expect the plural.' Such being the case in the 
Classics, why should we imagine that the N. Test, writers have departed 
from the idiom of the Greek language, when examples of this kind are 
now and then found among them ? 

NOTE 2. It follows of course, that the rule respecting the agreement of a 
verb, adjective, etc,, urith a noun in regard to number, is In) no means universal. 
Nouns or pronouns generic, although in the singular, may be construed 
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ad sensum, and therefore take a plural verb, etc. ; and vice versa, those plu- 
rals which designate single things, or an wdirdy of several parts com- 
bined together, may have a singular verb, etc. In the Classics examples 
without number may be found of the construct ad sensum, where the mean- 
ing (and not the form) of words is principally regarded. See in Kiih- 
ner, 418. a, I, etc. 

(3) The neuter gender is not unfrequently used in reference 
to persons, where the expression is designed to be of a general 
nature. 



E. g. nav o, John 17: 2, in reference to .the elect; so amol ... IV 
John ]7: 21; to XKTE%OV, 2 Thess. 2: 6, for the masc. see v. 7; cornp. also 
1 Cor. 1 : 27, 28. Heb. 7 : 7. 1 John 5 : 4, et al. So frequently, in classical 
Greek ; e. g. TO [tsigaxiov. TO yvvalxiov, T natdwa, TU av&gcania, etc. for 
youth, women, children, men, etc. 

NOTE. Whenever constructio ad sensum takes place, the gender or num- 
ber of the word employed is overlooked, and the verb, adjective, etc., ac- 
cords with the real gender or number of the thing or person intended to 
,be expressed ; thus ta naidixct ian xcdog. 

$ 96. Nature, and meaning of Case.* 

(1) It seems to be now generally agreed among grammarians of the 
higher class, that the germ of the several cases in Greek, is to be 
found in the sensible relations of space to material, objects. Strictly considered, 
the Norn, and Voc. are not cases ; but real cases are made by variations 
from these, or at least from the Nominative. In this light case is here 
considered. 

(2) The relations of space to objects are twofold ; first as iu motion, se- 
condly as at rest. The first comprises two particulars, viz. (a) Motion from 
an object. (&) Motion toward, or over an object. The second comprises 
the notion of an object at rest in a certain place. 

(3) The Gen. case, m. its first and original meaning seems to have sprung 
from the idea of motion from an object, and so to answer the question, 
Whence^ The Ace. denotes the idea of motion toward or over an object, 
and answers the question, Whither ? The Dative originally designated the 
where of an object, i. e. it designated rest or continuance in any place. 

NOTE. By subdivisions of one or more of these, some languages, e. g. 
the Latin, has made more cases than three. But originally these seem to 
comprise the whole ground. The three cases may be named, (as they have 
recently been for the purpose of designating their origin), the whence-case 
(Gen.), the ivhere-case (Dat.), and the ivhither-case (Ace.) 

(4) Transferring the relations just specified from space to time, (a transfer 
very natural and often found in all languages), we have the Gen. marking 

* This subject has recently been discussed in a most ample manner, by Har- 
tung,Ueber Bild. und Bedeutung der Casus, 1831 ; Wolner, Bedeut. der sprachl. 
Casus, 1827; K. F. Becker, Orjranismus der Sprachen, etc.; Herling, Syntax 
der Deutschen Sprache; and KtFhner, ausfahrl Griech. Gramm. 503 seq. 
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the time from which any thing, event, etc., is to be dated ; the Ace. marking 
the time unto or through which any thing is developed ; and the Dat. desig- 
nating the time in which, any thing happened. - 

(5) Those relations being, in the next place, carried over to causality, 
will of course denote, (a) The. Gen., the source from which any thing springs, 
viz. the ground, reason, origin, or author of the same. (6) The Ace. the 
ivhither of action, i. e. the effect, consequence, etc. of it, or the object on 
which it terminates, (c) The Dat, the delaying or continuance of action on 
or in a thing-(the inhere) and therefore the means or intermediate process 
by which any thing is accomlpished. 

(6) The way and manner of any action, etc., may be expressed by either of 
these cases, according to the writer's design to refer this manner to the 
whence, the where, or the ivhiiher, of any action, event, etc. 

(7) Rise of prepositions. It is easy to see that, only the more general pur- 
poses of speech could be well subserved by marking these general relations. 
Something more definite was needed to designate such space-relations, as 
above, below ; within, without ; before, behind ; on this side, on the other side ; 
to, from ; thereto, therefrom ; forwards, backwards ; over here, over fliere, etc- 
For distinction's sake these minuter relations are now named dimension-re- 
lations, hi order to separate them from, the more general relations of space 
as marked merely by cases. To mark definitely these dimension-relations? 
prepositions were originally introduced. 

(8) Once introduced, and the convenience of them being so obvious, 
the general power of case retreated and the sway of prepositions advanced. 
At last case came to be employed, more usually, only to designate mere 
causal relations ; although even in the latter stages of Greek, many vestiges 
of the ancient usages still remain. 

NOTE. Causal relations, as the phrase is now employed, means the rela- 
tion of agency or influence of an internal nature, i. e. such as the springing 
from, or else affecting, any being, object, etc. The Gen. indicates the source 
of influence -or causality, and the Ace. the object of it, viz., that which is af- 
fected by it. The Dat. leans to the expression of locality, and indicates 
cause, therefore, only in the secondary sense of end in view, means, instru- 
ment, way and manner, etc. The development of the Greek language cor- 
responds with the view given above. Older writers make use of fewer 
prepositions ; the later ones employ them much oftener. 

(9) It is easy to see by this account of the general nature of case and of 
the prepositions, that the necessities of a language would of course occasion 
enlargements of some of these principles, or, in other words, occasion it to 
shoot out branches from this trunk and main limbs. Accordingly we shall 
see, in the particular syntax of the Gen. Dat. and Ace., that there are diver- 
gencies from the leading principles, which at times it is difficult for us to 
trace ; but, in the main, all moves on in conformity with these general 
views. 

GENERAL REMARKS. The idiom of the Greek differs widely, in some re- 
spects, from that of the English, in the use of verbs and cases connected. 
To a very great extent the Greek employs the Gen. after verbs, adjectives, 
and participles; but as thus employed it was not by them regarded as a 
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passive subject of influence or action, but as an active agent, causing or giv- 
ing occasion, in one sense or another, to the action, influence, etc., desig- 
nated by the verb, adjective, etc., connected with it. Hence verbs, etc., 
thus employed before the Gen., are to. be regarded, so far as Greek usage 
in this particular instance is concerned, as intransitive, or reflexive, or passive, 
This accounts for the frequency with Avhich the middle voice is employed 
before the Genitive. When influence is exerted which merely passes over 
to some object, this object is designated by the Ace. case and not by the 
Genitive, i. e. the Ace. points out the object on which the action or influ- 
ence terminates, (the ivhither-case) , In English we have little, comparative- 
ly, to correspond with some part of the Greek usage of the Genitive af- 
ter verbs; e.g. the Greeks would say: unohuyEiv -twos, -d-iyydivuv iivog, 
wxovsiv Tivog, SQUV nvog, etc., which we must translate, to enjoy any thing, 
to touch any thing, to \hear any thing, to love any one, etc. Which is the 
more philosophical ? Doubtless the Greek ; for enjoying, touching, hearing 
and loving, are matters of our own experience, and do not directly affect the 
objects which occasion these internal sensations. These views, moreover, 
are fundamental as distinguishing the nature of the Gen. and Ace. cases. 
The former is active, i. e. according to the Greek method of conception ; 
the latter denotes the passive subject of influence. That the Greeks often 
used the Dat. and also the Ace. after the same verb which at times takes a 
Gen., is no objection to this view ; for different nouns have different mean- 
ings, and therefore imply different relations ; and besides this, the effort to 
attain variety of expression would give rise to many such interchanges as 
these. It does not follow, when I say : He tasted of honey, and he tasted 
honey, that there is no difference in the mode of expression minutely con- 
sidered, although the general idea may be and is the same. The Greeks 
could say : IQWV xivog or -iiva, and we can say, in a like way : to be in love 
with any one, or to love any one. Yet the expressions are not in all re- 
spects exactly equivalent. 

97. Nominative and Vocative. 

(1) THE NOM. CASE usually constitutes the subject of a sen- 
tence, i. e. of some verb expressed or implied. But, 

(2) The Nom. in some cases is used absolutely, i. e. inde- 
pendently of the construction which follows it, both in the N. -Test, 
and in classic writers. 

E. g. o Miavo-il? omog . . . ovx oldotpsv tl yt. i. h, Acts 7 : 40 ; 6 vixtav, noi- 
jo-ia aviov x. t. 1, Rev. 3 : 12. Also Luke 13:4. I John 2 : 27. Matt. 10 : 32. 
12: 36. Mark 9: 20, et al. See Matth. 311. 

(3) The Nom. form is often used as a Vocative, both in the 
N. Test, and elsewhere. 

E. g. ij -nut?, tyslgav, Luke 8 : 54. Mark 9 : 25. Matt. 27 : 29. Mark 10 : 
47, et saepe al. Matth. 312. 

(4) The Nom. stands in Greek after, as well as before, such 
verbs as merely constitute a copula in a sentence, and even when 
this Nom. is not the subject of the sentence. 
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NOTE 1. The student is already acquainted with the well known leading 
constituents of a sentence, viz., the subject and predicate, which last may 
be either a verb, or an adjective, noun, etc., with the copula or verb of ex- 
istence. Most verbs of course serve the double purpose of copula and predi- 
cate, i. e. they not only assert, but assert some particular quality, action, 
state, etc. But there is a considerable class of verbs, which usually serve 
merely as the copula of a sentence, and do not contain in themselves any 
completed declaration of attribute, action, state, etc. All these usually take 
the Nom. case after them. Such verbs are not only sipl, vnaiQ%<a, ylvopai, 
but also, qouw, xvgsco, xailofiai, cpcovsw, smxcf^sofini, 7iQoaa/OQEVOf.iKi, ovofta- 
tiui, dxovo), ctlgsofioti, anodBixvvfj.ni, xsigoTOVsofttti, xglvoftoti, doxsu, 
u, EOIXIX, j>op'o^ttt, vnoia^dvofiat,, XQIVO^UI, dtjloofiai, (isvta, xat&ia- 
, and others. It must not be supposed that all these verbs in all their 
voices, etc., take a Nom. after them ; nor in all the meanings which they 
bear ; but in those cases in which they serve as a copula only, they take the 
Nom. after them ; e. g. tya sipi &EO? ' tftavtlrs /us, o didaaxcdog, John 13 : 13;. 
isyi-Ttti, o ixifiiv&og, Rev. 8 : 11 ; cpliog . . . xovfiov e%&Qo? tov &sov xa&ltrcu- 
rai, James 4 : 4, et sic. al. saepe. Rost 100, Anna. 1. Matth. 307. 

NOTE 2. When a name is given in connection with ovofjiu, it may be 
done in three ways ; e. g. TO ovofjia KUTTJ?, MaQiap' or ?j 6Vo//, MaQiotfi ' or 
ovOjUari MctQiotfj,. In the last case, the proper name stands in apposition with 
some preceding noun, and ovoftan is the Dat. of circumstance, as kxatov- 
td^%]] bvopuii Ivttw, Acts 27 : 1. Luke 1 : 5. "Avda ovopau 'Avuvlctv, Acts 
9 : 12. 

5. When an epexegetical clause is added to a preceding clause which con- 
tains an oblique case, the clause added sometimes begins with a Nom., as if 
it were a part of a new sentence, instead of adopting the oblique form 
merely for the sake of apposition. 

E. g. H. . 395, dvydrriQ iisyab'jTOQog ^HsTlwvog^Hsrlcav ogevauvx. t. L 
H. x. 437, TOV SE xvdUffTovg 'tnnovg I'dov 7/Ss ptylffiovg' iswxoif^ot %i6vog, 
frtiKiv d' uvifioujiv ofioioi. Plato, Soph. p. 266. i/vfa^i dvo Si%ri noiijnxiis 
sidy & e I a |U6J> xni a v& Q w it I v TJ >CT &dvtQOV Tp"]/u. Ib. p. 218. 
%l dipa nQOffiKt-alfistf av ivyvoxnov [*ev y.ai vfjuxgov . . . ; oioj' aanalitvrJig, 
x. T. L See copious citations of the like land, in Bernhardy. Synt. p. 68 seq. 
Such a construction often occurs in the Apoc., and has been sometimes put 
to the account of solecism. With how much reason, the reader may now 
judge. See Rev. 1:5. 

(6) THE VOCATIVE is used either with or without the oJ. 

E. g. Matt. 15: 28, to yvvat\ Acts 21: 20, aSsAqps', and saepe al. So in 
the classics ; Matth. 312. 4. 

GENITIVE. 

$ 98. Nature and uses of the Genitive. 

(1) The fundamental idea of this case has already been shown 
(in $ 96) ; it is the whence-case. This general idea may be ap- 

21 
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plied to space, time, and finally to causality or originating source 
in its most extensive sense. It is with the latter that we are prin- 
cipally concerned. 

NOTE 1. The name Genitive (i. e. gignit) shows well the true nature of this 
case. In some sense, direct or indirect, real or supposed, does this case, in 
nearly all its developments, correspond with this name. 

NOTE 2. The primary uses of the Gen., in relation to space and time, have 
for the most part yielded to the interposition of prepositions, such as ano, 
&, etc. ; while the secondary uses, such as causality, source, occasion, etc., are 
widely diffused. Yet after verbs signifying separation or division., we shall 
see, in the sequel, that enough of usage remains to indicate clearly the pri- 
mary space-relations of the Genitive. 

(2) The Gen. and Ace. are, in their very nature, .the opposite 
of each other as to meaning. The Gen. indicates the source of 
any thing, i. e. that from which influence, quality, attribute, ac- 
tion, etc., proceeds, and implies that this influence, etc., termi- 
nates elsewhere, i. e. out of itself ; the Ace. marks the object on 
or in which the influence, action, etc. terminates. In its nature 
the Gen. implies some active influence, it is causal in some sense 
or other ; the Ace., on the contrary, designates an object that 
passively receives such influence. 

NOTE. Hence so many Genitives are used with verbs designating some 
affection of the mind, such as love, hatred, remembering, forgetting, etc. ; for 
these, and all such verbs, must in their true nature be intransitive, since 
what the mind itself experiences does not affect external objects. 

<> 99. The Genitive after Nouns. 

I separate this case from that of verbs, adjectives, etc., because the importance 
of it deserves special and separate notice. The frequency of it, moreover, is so 
great, that a good acquaintance with it becomes indispensable to the interpreter. 

(1) The general idea of the Gen. after nouns, or words equiva- 
lent to nouns, is that of source. In other words ; it designates 
that on which something else (marked by the preceding noun) 
depends, or by which it is modified in respect to its nature, con- 
dition, attributes, etc. 

These modifications, in all of which the Gen. expresses some source of 
influence, control, quality, condition, etc., are very numerous and diversified, 
and can hardly be reduced to a complete and orderly summary. The fol- 
lowing specifications, however, may aid the student in comprehending the 
leading ones : 

(a) The Gen. of possession or property; as o olxo? TOU fictffdsas' ; %elg 
toil Kvglov. 

(b) The Gen. of cause, source, occasion, etc., (Gen. auctoris) ; e. g. <po/?og 
Ssov, the fear which God inspires ; fj mxlu ttiv novrjg&v, the vexation which 
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wicked men occasion. Most of such expressions are also capable of another 
sense which is subjective, viz., 'the fear which one has of God, the injury 
which one does to evil men, ? etc. But in many cases only one sense is 
admissible, as vlbg nongbg ayantjiov o xagnbg rov ds'vdpov, etc. So in the 
classics ; KV^aru navtoliov avsucov, waves occasioned by various iirinds ; niv- 
frog daifiovcov, grief occasioned by the gods. See Matth. 375. 

(c) The Gen. of object ; as n<xa@o).i] iov amlgovTog, the parable respecting 
the sower; Luke 6: 7, xarriyoQlav ulxov, accusation against him; Acts 4: 9, 
svsQyiala av&Qianov, beneficence toward the man; I Cor. 1: 18, o loyog 6 TOW 
O-UXVQOV, doctrine respecting the cross; John 17: 2, s^ovalav 'nuaris aotQxog, 
power over all flesh; Rom. 13 : 3, ovx sivl (jpq/So$ TWV ayad~&v KQytav, are not a 
terror in respect to good ivorks ; see also Matt. 14 : 1, axoijv 'Iijffov ; Luke 6: 
12. 2 Cor. 10: 5. Mark 11: 22, nurtw &eov, faith in God, or faith ivhich God 
requires ; Rom. 3 : 22. Gal. 2 : 16, et al. saepe. This is a wide field for the 
interpreter, and it needs much caution and discrimination to traverse it 
with good success. 

(d) The Gen. of subject; as o<?/?} &eov,the wrath which God feels ; y ayd- 
nrj T.OV &SOV, the love which God feels. This class of cases might possibly be 
ranked under a, but the relation oftentimes is somewhat discrepant. 

(e) The Gen. of material ; as wiiyavoq %QVO-OV, '/ A/u M&ov, etc. ; not 
common in the. N. Test, but very common hi the classics. 

(/) The Gen. of quality ; as Rom. 1 : 26, mx-fri] artfilag, base passions ; 
Acts 7 : 2, o 9-eog TTJ? <5of J?s, the glorious God ; and thus often, both in the 
O. and N. Test., in which cases the noun in the Gen. supplies the place of 
an adjective. 

(g-) The Gen. of pkce ; as in Matt 1: 11, 12, [ttTOtxscrla -Ba/Sv/twyoe, the 
carrying away to Babylon ; Matt 10 : 5, odbg s&vav, the way to the Gentiles. 

(h) The Gen. of time ; Jude ver. 6, y.Qtaiv nsydlrig v^igaq^ judgment at the 
great day ; Heb. 6 : 1, tov rtjg aQ%r\t; TOU XQKTIOV hoyov, instruction at the be- 
ginning of a Christian course of life. So wxvoq, by night ; xsificavog, during 
the winter ; IKIV ngoTsgav hstav, informer years, with a preceding noun (%QO- 
vog, etc.) implied. 

(2) Many shades of more remote relations and connections 
still, are expressed occasionally by the Genitive. 



E. g. Col. 1: 20, alfttt iov afavgov, blood shed upon the cross ; 2 Cor. 11: 26, 
xlvdvvoi noiufi&v, dangers on the waters or occasioned by the waters ; John 5 : 
29, slg avaoTOKriv ^w^g, to the resurrection that is. connected with happiness ; 
Mark 1 : 4, @anTiff[iu (iKTavoluq, baptism ichich obligates to repentance ; Rom. 
7 : 2, vofiog tov avSgog, the law which binds to the husband ; Rom. 7 : 24, aS>- 
/u d-avotTOV, the body which occasions death ; Rom. 6 : 6, o-w^a T% a[iagTiag, 
the body which leads to sin ; Luke 11: 29, TO (TJ^ustov '/rava, the sign which hap- 
pened to Jonah, (Gen. of similitude) ; Philem. ver. 9, Ssapiog XQIO-TOV, a priso- 
ner for the sake of Christ; James 2:5, 'ol mcoxoi TOU xooyjof, poor in respect 
to the present world ; and so in a great variety of 'Other cases. Some of these 
examples might be ranked under some of the divisions already named 
above ; but hi general, they are not of so direct a nature. 

1. Such examples as Mu$la 'ictxra/Soi', 'ip&Jag '[axafiov, etc., are 
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elliptical ; for either yvvr\, pityQ, naTijQ, viog, or ctddyog, etc., must be un- 
derstood, according to the nature of the context. So o : '/cxxw/Sov, y ^Ah^- 
dvdgov, ol Xh6riq, etc., wog, -d-vyaryQ, olxsloi, etc., being understood. 

NOTE 2. Three Genitives in succession are sometimes connected ; e. g. 
in 2 Cor. 4 : 4. Eph. 4 : 13, et al. Sometimes the Gen; is separated from 
the noun that governs it ; as in Phil. 2 : 10. 1 Tim. 3 : 6. Heb. 8 : 5. Some- 
times (although seldom) of two genitives, one belongs to persons and an- 
other to things '; as in Acts 5 : 32. Phil. 2 : 30. 2 Pet. 3 : 2. Heb. 6 : 1. 

NOTE 3. When the Gen. stands before the governing noun, either (a) It 
belongs to several nouns ; as Acts 3 : 7. Or, (b) It is emphatic ; as in 1 Cor. 
3 : 9. Acts 13 : 23. Heb. 10 : 36. Phil. 2 : 25, et saepe alibi. 

NOTE 4. The so called periphrasis of the Gen. by a noun with iv,, Tispt, 
unb, Kara, etc., is seldom, if ever, to be regarded as a simple Gen., but as a 
mode of expression designed to give a somewhat different shade to its 
meaning. 

GENERAL REMARK. All these and the like Genitives may be considered 
in the simple light of ATTRIBUTIVES, i. e. they all attribute to the preceding 
noun some modification which is occasioned by them, which they designate, or 
of which they are the source or cause. Thus in the case (c), tov OTTO'^OJ'TOS 
limits and modifies naQctfloh) ; in the case (e), %gvaov modules ffiscpavog ; 
and so of the others. In the case (a), the king has the control or owner- 
ship of the house, quasi, it depends on him. In (g\ Bu^vXavog modifies 
and distinguishes ^TOIXJOU'. And thus of the Genitives (in h) designating 
time ; e. g. I](J.SQUS distinguishes 'xgltriv by a peculiar attribute. The use of 
the Gen. in the way of thus modifying, completing, defining, or qualifying 
the noun which precedes it, and is said to govern it, is of almost unlimited 
extent, and far exceeds the boundaries of the Gen. after verbs. Any sub- 
stantives, and most adjectives, may be placed in the connection now in view, 
ivhenever a noun in the Gen. may be needed in order to complete or limit and 
define the idea which is to be conveyed. 

<> 100. Genitive after Verbs. 

(1) The general principles developed in <> 96 respecting the 
nature of the Gen., may for the most part be obviously applied 
to the case now before us. Yet custom has extended the use of 
the Gen. so far, that it is difficult, in some cases, to make the 
application of the theory plain and palpable. A few exceptions, 
however, if they are indeed such, would not set aside general 
principles that are plain. 

(2) The general idea of proceeding from, depending on, 
and as intimately connected with this, the ground, source, rea- 
son, cause, or occasion, of the action, etc., expressed by a verb, 
is designated by the Gen. In a word, wherever the verb needs 
something to define the nature, cause, source, occasion, etc., of 
the action which it expresses, the Genitive may make that ex- 
planation. 
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NOTE. From this general view it is easily understood, that whatever 
belongs to any one as attribute, property, duty, power, may take the Geni- 
tive ; for all these things proceed from, or depend on, the agent or thing in 
question. So parts depend on the whole ; and the latter, as the source, is 
marked by the Genitive. Even time and place may be considered as attri- 
butes of any particular thing, and accordingly they may take the Genitive. 

(3) The student will more easily obtain a view of the Gen. as 
used after verbs in Greek, if he compares the very numerous 
class of verbs in English, which are in like manner followed by 
the Genitive. 

E. g. The verbs wxovw and ysvouai (verba senses) govern the Genitive ; 
and in English we often say : hear of, taste of. Often too we leave out 
the of; and so does the Greek, for axova and nearly all other verbs which 
govern a Gen. may and do sometimes govern other cases, i. e. the Ace., or 
Dat, as may be necessary. Compare our English, thought of, smell of, eat 
of, take of, give of, partake of, drink of, to be of, to be glad of, to be full of, 
to be emptied of, to complain of, to accuse of, to convince of, to buy of, to sell 
of, to learn of, to rob of, to make of, to require of, to take hold of, to beg of, 
and so of a multitude of other verbs. In nearly all these cases, there is an 
agreement with the Greek idiom as to the Genitive ; and also in the fact, 
that nearly all these verbs, and most others which govern the Gen., may 
also govern other cases. But when they do, the shade of the idea convey- 
ed is different from that which the Gen. expresses. 

(4) Conveniently for the learner, may the regimen of the 
Gen. be classified according to the leading idea which belongs 
to the meaning of respective verbs. 

I. Class. Those which have relation to Space; (whence- Case). 

(5) Verbs of removing, separating, disjoining, departing ; 
verbs of loosing, refraining, abstaining, and ceasing from ; 
those which signify to keep off, to avert, to deliver or free from; 
also to miss of, to stray from; to differ from, to deviate; to 
rob of [any thing], to want, i. e. to come short of [any thing] ; 
take the Genitive after them of the thing from which removal, 
separation, etc., is made. 

In other words ; the source from which these actions commence, or 
which occasions removal, distance, departure, etc., is indicated by the 
Gen., which thus marks the source or cause of action. Even in our Eng- 
lish idiom the custom is mostly the same, in cases of the like nature ; in- 
asmuch as we say: loose from, separate from, keep from or off, rob of, to be 
in need of, etc. Such cases are so plain, that illustrations are hardly 
needed. A very few^may suffice ; e. g. lije yiig anisvai, to depart from the 
country^; fliaqp^Ei uv&Qiono? tav a'Mcov u>(av, man differs from other ani- 
mals; oUyov dsi, there is need of a little, etc. 

NOTE 1. As marking the relation of space, Ssgiag agnneQag (x^Qog), on 
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the right, on the left, seems to belong to the same category as the preced- 
ing cases. Usually, however, a preposition (sx) is employed in these cases. 
NOTE 2. JVbuns, adjectives and adverbs, expressive of the ideas of sepa- 
ration, division, removal, etc., take the Gen. after them in like maner. 

(6) Verbs of beginning or commencing take a Genitive, in 
order to indicate the source or starting point of action. 



E. g. polnijs E$ag%tiv to begin with a song ; vndq%uv tiifyyifflas to com- 
mence with beneficence, etc. 

II. Relation of the Genitive to time. 

(7) This is more usually marked by prepositions, both in the 
classics, and in the N. Testament. Yet frequently we find the 
Gen. marking time without a preposition. 

E. g. VVXTO? by night, TO v (ra^arov on the sabbath, og&gov fiu&eog very 
early, TOV lomovfor the future, ^elfiaTo? in the winter season, oUyov %QOVOV, 
noM/ny fifiSQwv, Ssxa irtav, JIQOTEQWV etwv, etc.; and thus, often. In all 
these cases, it is easy to perceive the analogy between distance as to space 
(No. 5), and distance as to time. Both stand on the same general basis. 

III. Causal relation of the Genitive. 

(8) This, in the generic sense here designated, is of wide ex- 
tent, and comprises a large portion of the Genitives which are 
put after Verbs. It comprises, (a) The idea of originating. 
(6) Of acquiring, or possessing, (c) Of comprising and com- 
prehending, (d) Of supporting, nourishing, or filling. All of 
these and the like verbs may be regarded as marking or mani- 
festing action, in some respect or other, occasioned by the sub- 
jects that are designated by the Genitive. 

(e) In some measure distinct from these is the Genitive of 
reason or ground (indirect cause), which merely calls forth ac- 
tion in an agent ; (/) Also the Genitive of mutual relations, in 
which one thing is the occasion or condition of the other. 

(9) (a) GENITIVE OF ORIGIN OB AUTHOR. Verbs signifying 
to take rise, originate, beget, or produce, take the Genitive. 

E. g. natQog ftya&ov sipi, ' etrdloiv yevtff&ui ' amov ftpw lyto I sprung 
from him, etc. 

(6) THE GENITIVE OF POSSESSION on PROPERTY is mostly 
placed after tivui and ylvta&ui. 

The verbs eipl and ylvo^iai are principally employed here, for the obvi- 
ous reason that other verbs designate action, state, etc., which would be 
inappropriate to the purpose under consideration. As examples: TOVT' 
Zartv 'IUHXVVOV, this is John's ; woA^s avolag evrjl, it belongs to consummate 
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folly ; IffTiv SiMulov avdyos, it belongs to a good man, or a good man must, 
should, may, can, etc., do thus and so. And so of ylvoftai which is often 
equivalent, in this connection, to tip. Very commonly the noun in the 
Gen. has some adjective of quality with it ; as in the last example above. 

(10) (c) GENITIVE OF THAT WHICH COMPRISES OR COMPRE- 
HENDS. When a partitive sense is intended, the whole which 
comprises or comprehends all the parts, is often put in the Geni- 
tive after a variety of verbs. This is called the Genitive parti- 
tive, because it relates to a partitive sense. This includes, 

(1) Verbs to be, to become ; as o't uvEnliijmotrovTOi TWV ytganegav yl- 
VOVTCU, the blameless these become a part of the more venerable. " They 
think death TWJ> ftsylffTiav xax&v sivai to be among, or a part of, the greatest 
evils." This head might also be ranked under (b) . In phrases of this kind, 
ex often stands before the Genitive. 

(2) To put, place, reckon, count, constitute one as a part of such or such 
a class ; as &$ sue i&v ntnua^ivtav, put me down as one of the persuaded ; 
ttvTov ctQi&pio-si -tSiv (fdrarcav Tsxvoiv, he will count him as one of the most 
beloved children. 

(3) Verbs signifying to participate, share, communicate, possess in com- 
mon ; e. g. [isTsxsiv tifji&v to share the honours ; xoivfovtiv -iijg dwafisiag to 
participate of the power; t&v xgtwv diadidovai to impart some of the meat. 
Any verbs whatever, even those which are usually construed with the 
Ace., may take a Genitive where a partitive sense is meant to be con- 
veyed; as Odys. o, 98, oJii^itai xgscor to roast [some] flesh; Thucyd. IL 56, 
iijg yyg srspov they destroyed [a part of] the country ; Plato, Symp. p. 213, 
lafiovTa TWV taiviwv taking [some] fillets ; Soph. Oed. Tyr. 709, jtavrtx% 
fyov rexvyg having [something] of the prophetic art, etc. Matth. 323. See 
Acts 27: 36. Matt 16: 28. Luke 9: 27. 14: 24, al. 

(4) Verbs which, either in a physical or menial sense, signify to touch, 
come in contact loilh, grasp, comprehend, lay hold of; also verbs of binding 
or connecting together; e. g. amea&ou tfjgxsiQog' eia{iev amov r&v no8tv, 
he took him by^ the feet ; f^wp^a tov sqyov, let us approach the undertak- 
ing ; cpQsvaiv av&dmsiKt, it touches or takes hold of the mind, etc. Mark 
9: 27. Acts 3 : 7. Heb. 12: 20. Luke 8: 54. 

(5) To acquire, to obtain ; so Tvyxavsw xgtjtia'itor. to acquire property ; 

mv%luq, to have good luck, etc. 



(6) To feel after, reach after, rush' toivards, strongly desire, long after, 
aim at ; mostly, both in a physical and mental sense ; e. g. bqEysff&at iov 
xaAov, to desire good ; oQftuv vSav TQKIUV, to rush upon the Trojans ; 
iQK<fs<r&ai TWOS, to regard any thing (turn towards it ) ; ".Exrw 
ttxovno-s, Hector aimed his dart at Ajax. 

(7) To meet, to approach; as avnav /u^g. to meet the contest ; 
o-at Taq>ov, to approach the tomb. 

NOTE. 1. It is difficult to discern in many of these verbs, then- relation 
to a partitive Genitive. The truth is, they are only secondarily and distant- 
ly connected with such a meaning. E. g. verbs of touching, grasping, etc., 
usually refer of course only to a part of the object touched, grasped, etc.; 
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then with grasping, etc., is associated the idens of obtaining, acquiring ; 
mental grasping is desiring strongly ; approaching objects, rushing towards 
them, aiming at them, etc., are all indications of a state of mind desirous to 
have control of them, etc. Such is .the present theory of these Genitives 
among grammarians. It is too subtile for general apprehension ; but, be it 
true or false, the state of facts is not altered by it. 

(11) (d) GENITIVE OF MATERIAL. This is of wide extent, 
and comprises all those cases, where the Gen. points out the ob- 
ject by or of which any thing is constituted ; which fills any 
thing ; is in any way partaken of, or perceived by the senses or 
by the mind ; or which is the subject of discourse, judgment, 
knowledge, and the like. E. g. 

(1) Material for making and forming ; e. g. ' They pave the way U&ov 
with stone.' ' They make shields %uiy.ov with brass.' 

(2) The material which fills any thing; e. g. 'He fills the- cup olvov with 
wine; 'The books ysusi TOVTQJV t&v koywv, are full of these discourses' See 

in John 2: 7. Acts 5: 28, al. 

(3) To eat, drink, enjoy, satisfy one's self; and tropically, to have enjoy- 
ment in, to profit by, to reap advantage from ; e. g. nivsiv olvov, to drink 
of wine ; cpnysiv aaqy.6q, lit. to eat of meal ; ovacr&ai, 1% (pdouoylag, to profit 
by philosophy, etc. Matt. 16: 1 8. Mark 9:1. 

(4) Verbs of sense, such as to smell, to hear ; also verbs of mental sense, i. e. 
of perceiving, knowing, supposing, imagining, reflecting, learning, apprehend- 
ing, etc.; e. g. o&tv UVQOV, to smell of ointment ; axovs pov, hear me j yvai- 
ff6[t&a aih]i(av, we, shall know each, other ; uav&avstg pov, thou apprehend- 
est me ; svvoa TOV ^rjftsvrog, I am considering what has been said, etc. So in 
Matt. 17: 5, avrov axovsrt, Luke 2: 46. John 3: 20, al. saepe. 

(5) Verbs of judging, proving, affirming, and telling ; as oinmq xQlvsiq sv~ 
Sttuovltt? , dost thou so judge of good fortune? TOV nctTQog il yyg ; what dost 
thou affirm of the father ? tint fioi tov vlov, tell me of the son ; 'There is no ' 
time TOV leyeiv -IOVTKIV to speak of these matters' 

(6) Verbs signifying to praise, blame ; as psucpETat, Tovvlov avrov, he blames 
his son ; snaivet, TOVIO 2<axqarov, he praises this quality of Socrates. In most 
cases, however, the Ace. of that which is praised, etc., is also connected 
with such Genitives. 

(12) (e) GEN. OF GROUND OB, REASON, i. e. that which occa- 
sions or calls forth action, etc. This, (as is intimated $100. 8. e), 
is somewhat different from the preceding Genitives, inasmuch 
as here the thing designated by the Genitive is considered as ra- 
ther the occasion of action, than as the direct and efficient cause. 

This distinction, however, is too subtile to be easily perceived and made out in 
many cases. But in others it, is sufficiently plain. The real facts in regard to 
the construction itself are unaffected by this. 

(1) Here belong verbs signifying any affection of the mind ; e. g. such as 
to desire, long after ; care for, look after ; to be pained for, mourn over, 
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compassionate ; to be angry or displeased, to envy ; to admire, wonder at ; 
to remember,forgd, be cognisant of or ignorant of, to be expert or inexpert ; 
to possess capacity, ability, or aptitude. 

In all these, the objects that follow in the Gen. are regarded as the ex- 
citing cause of the state of mind which the verb designates, or as the 
source from which knowledge, experience, etc., spring, or the occasion of 
them, etc. Such examples, however, as being ignorant of, or inexpert, 
(which are mostly made by adjectives and participles) , are more easily 
solved by the Gen. which designates relation, viz. in respect to, etc. 

E. g. jn&vfj.l wv Kttlov ITEM] iKiv Horny, he longs after drinks ; tpqoini- 
SL TTJig otQsryg ' aly&iv TV%t]g 7iovt]Q&g ' olxrsiQia ^ov nudovg, I pity the suf- 
fering ; xo^ovcrQui TOV avSyog, to be angry at the man ; cpfrovsl iivi ijjg ao- 
q>inq (with Dat. of person) ; #ai^w'o) as vijg <7oqp/g (Ace. of person); p/t- 
vrjffXEiv TOV iiKTQog' BTcikav&uv^L toil <p&6vov ' eniaTotfisvos T7JJ? TS^VJ/? * avs- 
Tttati'i^v tr,g TJ^J'^?, ignorant of the art ; and so with other adjectives and 
participles denoting fitness etc. In the N. Test., [ivrjfiovsvejs TIJ? ywaixog 
4<ar, Luke 17: 32. Acts 11: 16. 2 Pet. 3: 2, al. ; tndu&ia&ai iov egyov 
vfiwv, Heb. 6: 10; ov . . . ayy&wv eniia^uveTcti, Heb. 2: 16 (figuratively 
interpreted) ; p] r&v /?ocuv fisisi ; 1 Cor. 9 : 9. Acts 18 : 17, al. ; xa).ov sg- 
yov em&viisi, 1 Tim. 3: 1 ; Eniaxonys ogsysicii,, .ITim. 3: 1. Heb. 11: 16. 

(2) Verbs signifying retribution, revenge, complaint, accusation, condemna- 
tion ; e. g. il(ra.<j-&al TIVK xax6Tr]Tog (Ace. of person); edlal-ar -ivgavvldog' 
'/Qa(fB<j&aL iiva not()<xi>6{iK>v, to enter complaint against any one because of 
offences ; Sim^oviai /^to-r/s, they condemn ingratitude, etc. 

NOTE 1. In the classics, verbs signifying to eat, drink, or make an offer- 
ing or a libation, in honour of a god, put the name of the divinity in the Gen., 
as ansiaov uya&ov Salpovo?, make a, libation in honour of the good demon. 

NOTE 2. When the Inf. mode, connected with a clause, expresses a cause 
or ground like the cases above, the Gen. of it with IQV is the usual con- 
struction. 

(3) Several intransitive verbs, (particularly sjrsiv, TJXSIV, and sivai), joined 
with such adverbs as modify their meaning so that it expresses state, con- 
dition, etc., take the Gen. as indicating that to which this state, condition, 
etci, has respect. 

The adverbs are usually sv, xalcag, pETylcog, dag, nug ontag, y, any, oinwg, 
aide, or wffWUTWg; e. g. to? nodwv sl%ov, as they were able in respect to their 
feet, i. e. as fast as they could run ; tii e%ew (fqsvStv, to be sound in respect 
to understanding ; Eurip. El. TTW? aytavoq ijxofiisv ; how do we come off as to 
the contest ? Jf/Lt5g mica iov fylov, it lies ivtll in respect to the sun ; Matth. 
337, 338. This is a construction deserving of particular attention, as it 
seems to develope prominently the nature of the Genitive. 

(12) (/) THE GENITIVE OF MUTUAL RELATION. By this is 
meant, that Gen. which expresses the idea of a state or condition 
which is mutually relative and dependent. Thus to be master 
implies a correlative, viz. to be servant ; to surpass or exceed 
implies something surpassed or exceeded, etc. 

22 
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Under this generic head are ranged many verbs which imply relative 
and mutual action or condition ; also verbs, nouns, etc., indicating com- 
parison, superiority, diversity, etc. ; and finally the so called Gen. of price 
or value, is also ranged under the same category ; e. g. 

(1) Verbs signifying to command, govern, lead, guide, and the like; and 
of course verbs signifying to be subject, to be overcome, to be inferior; as 
uvdffasi Alyvmov KQ%EI TOWTWV ijiTMoS9w r&v sni&vfAloiv, to be overcome 
by lusts ; xqeiffaovwv vwtapwoi, overcome by superiors. So in the N. Test. ; 
e. g. Rom. 14: 9. 2 Cor. 11: 24. 1 Tim. 2: 12. James 2: 6. Acts 18: 12, etc. 

(2) Verbs signifying to have the preference, to exceed, to be preeminent, to 
excel, etc.; e. g. OIQHTTSVSI TKIV attav TOVTO infQ@uM.si IQV xatxov' 

TUV noM&v, he stands preeminent among the many, etc. 

(3) Verbs indicating diversity, distinction, unlikeness, etc. ; e. g. d 
ctilos aXXov, one differs from another. Moreover, the comparative degree of 
adjectives, or any of its equivalents, more usually stands before Genitives of 
comparison ; see Syntax on comparative degree. 

(4) The Genitive of price or value is preceded by verbs signifying to 
Ivy, sell, exchange, estimate, value, prize, etc.; e. g. Matt. 10: 20, ucrffixqlov 
nfaisitai, it is sold for a farthing; Matt. 26: 9, .jiQtt&iivai nollov, be sold 
for much. I Cor. 6: 20. Rev. 6: 6. So TTOO-OV nv n^'iaio; for how much 
could you purchase itf Tiuao&ai noihov, highly to prize ; noislff&at, no\- 
iov, highly to esteem or to value much ; ifv^g av AAo<ttt'jUijv, / would ex- 
change my life [for it], 

NOTE. In these last cases, the purchase, estimation, etc., of objects, is 
brought about by the worth, price, value, etc. ; so that a mutual relation is 
assumed. Such is the recent solution of grammarians. To me it seems 
more simple and easy to say, that a thing is bought, sold, etc., o?i account 
of the price; and that it is prized, valued, etc., in regard to, or for the sake 
of, the consideration designated by the Genitive. 

GENERAL REMARKS. (1) In nearly all the cases, under this head, where a 
verb takes the Genitive after it, as noted in the examples above brought to view, 
another and different constructipn is often found, viz. that with a preposition be- 
fore the Genitive, which marks more precisely and emphatically the relation in- 
tended. Earlier writers are more sparing of the prepositions ; later ones, and 
with them the N. Test, writers, abound more in the use of them. 

(2) A great proportion of the verbs governing the Gen. may also govern the 
Ace. or Dative, pro re naf.d; but then the mode of expression, and the shade 
of meaning also, is in the latter case somewhat different. The Gen. indicates 
that which, in some sense or other, is the cause, ground, reason, or motive, of ; 
action, and NOT that which is the PASSIVE recipient of action or influence. The 
Ace. is the appropriate case to designate the latter. When the Gen. stands after 
a verb, the indication is, that the subject of the verb is the object of the action, 
influence, etc., designated by the Genitive ; and so the Genitive in fact requires 
verbs to be used in a really intransitive or passive sense. 

(3) In many of the cases where a Genitive of the thing follows a verb, it is ac- 
companied by an Ace. or Dat. of the person affected by the action of the verb; 
e. g. fiav/jtato) as ri/g aoqiias tr/hoj os rov Trhovrov grdvvtu oot. TIJ? aofptas [itksi, 
fiol <sov, etc. Such cases afford no serious difficulty ; but they can be learned, in 
their full extent, only by practice. 

(4) Such Genitives as designate the way and manner of any thing, are gene- 
rally attended with prepositions; and when this is not the case, they may for the 
most part be solved by some of the preceding principles. The causal Genitive, 
in a nearer or more remote sense, is of great extent. The Genitive which im- 
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plies connection or relation, and so some sort of dependence, in one sense or 
another, and where we may supply before it, in respect to, in regard to, is almost 
of equal extent. 

101. Genitive after partitives, adjectives, and participles. 

(1) Partitives of all classes, from their very nature (viz. as 
designating a part or portion of), may take the Gen. after them, 
in order to indicate the whole to which they stand related. 

E. g. (a) C UEV ... 6 ds ; as TH fisv i&v oWajf ...Ta.de iStv OVTMV. 
(b) Demonstratives, as ouiog, etc ; as TOUTO otvayxri?. (c) Participles, which 
(with the article) denote a particular class of men ; as ol xaTdupvyovifg av- 
rav. (d) Adjectives, which denote classes of men, etc., as ohyol, noMol, 
jiif itrrot, ol xyrjffiol, etc. ; as cilyoi uv&QGiJuav, ol ^JJOTOI <iiav av&ywjiav, o 
yuiavs TOV XQOVOV, etc. And so even in the singular number of the adjec- 
tives; as -tulaivn nrtQ&svKiv. (e) Interrogatives ; as tig -frtiuv ; (/) Names 
of towns belonging to a country; as Byfrfoffi ti]g 'lovdulas. (g-) Adverbs 
of place ; as utt.o&i yalr/c:, in another part of the country ; TIOV yijg; in what 
part of the ivorld? (h) Adverbs of time ; as 6y/e rij? f][iQag, in the evening ; 
'nyvixu TJ/C ^fisQotg; at what time of the day? (i) Superlatives, (which of 
course indicate a part only) ; as %ihoros ]}a<nUwv. Also, of course, such 
adjectives, adverbs, etc., as have a superlative meaning^ e. g. s|ciyo?, l'|o- 
%a, etc. 

(2) Adjectives, (including participial adjectives), which con- 
vey a meaning like that of the several classes of verbs mentioned 
in <> 100, may take the Genitive after them. E. g. 

Adjectives and participials signifying division, separation, distinction, 
difference, likeness, or unlikeness, privation (many with privative); agree- 
ment or disagreement, participation, conjunction, union, community, connec- 
nection, proximity ; plenty or fulness and want or deficiency, superiority or 
inferiority, worth or want of worth ; knowledge or ignorance, skill or want of 
skill, experience or inexperience, ability or inability, fitness or unfitness ; those 
which signify any affection of the mind ; also to be fortunate or unfortu- 
nate ; in a word, any adjectives holding such a relation to the noun that 
follows, as may be expressed by IN RESPECT TO, IN REGARD TO ; take the 
Genitive after them. E. g. u^lolov sni<ni\p^, a different thing from know- 
ledge ; avijqi&nog ^USQOHV, unnumbered in respect to days (a privative) ; 
ouoiog fiov, like me ; vvyytvyg amov, his relative ; /usoroff olvov 
iig IniQ'Vfilcav ' takaiva iwv (xiylcav, etc. 



NOTE. These cases are so plain and so numerous every where, that 
particular illustration at length is not needed, after all that has been said 
above. Almost all these cases are made plain by supposing the relation 
designated by in respect to, in regard to. Adjectives with a partitive sense 
are frequent, in a great variety of forms ; but these are mainly comprised 
under No. 1 above. 

(3) The comparative degree of adjectives takes the Genitive 
after it. 
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NOTE. This comes under the head of mutual relation, or of exceeding, 
excelling, etc. Of course all adjectives in the positive state, which imply a 
comparative meaning, may govern the Genitive case ; e. g. StmiQog oldf.- 
vo$ ntQwact T.&V ct^xovvrcav. The usual comparative is thus : 6 vlog fisl- 
o>v sent TOV Ttargoq ; but frequently the same idea is conveyed by ?f (than), 
and then the same case stands after ??' as before it, e. g. o nar^u u.d'C,u>v 

3\ C e / 

V) VlO$. 

(4) Participials, inasmuch as they retain the nature of the 
verbs from which they are derived, may take the Gen. whenever 
it sustains the appropriate relation to them. 

E. g. <polvi#og . , . nsnoiypsvai, made of palm-wood, Xen. Cyrop. V. 7. 22 ; 
-frvya-igog 1% ep^g, smitten of my own daughter, Eurip. Orest. 491. 

So 7TtffTM6J'Og T1S VOlttg 6tC. 



< 102. Genitive after Adverbs. 

(1) Adverbs are so obviously of the nature of adjectives, that 
we might naturally expect the Genitive to follow them, in cases 
like those where it follows adjectives. Such is the fact ; 

E. g. in respect to adverbs of separation, division, such as avsv, XK>Qig t 
dl%a, nhrjv, etc.; of connection, such as s|?]<;, oniff&sv, ^STU^V, etc.; of direc- 
tion, aim, ev&v, (lijfQi, etc.; of nearness, proximity, such as SVUVTIOV, jrA|- 
ffiov, tyyvg, ivommv, etc.; signifying affection of the mind, such as oifiot Si- 
o/fioJv ' <pev TOV avdgo?, etc., (although these last may perhaps be called 
interjections) ; and so of many others. 

NOTE. Hermann proposed that all such adverbs as govern cases should 
be called prepositions, when they are found in such a connection ; but 
many of them will scarcely come within the strict definition of prepositions. 

<> 103. Accusative after Verbs. 

I place this case next after the Gen., because it is of a nature directly op- 
posite, and therefore may be the better understood by being brought into 
contrast. The sequel will show what is here meant. 

(1) The Ace. case marks the end or object on which the ac- 
tion expressed by the verb terminates. It is always to be view- 
ed as recipient, and not as agent. 

On the other hand ; the Genitive marks a cause, an influence, an agent, ty 
which the subject of the verb is affected. Transitive, in the proper sense, no 
verb governing the Gen. can be, as represented by the Greek language, 
for the subject of the verb is the recipient of action, influence, etc. ; transi- 
tive a verb must be, as employed by the Greeks, when it governs an Ace., 
although in its nature, and in other connections it may be intransitive ; e. g. 
in voaov vo<rtlv, lit. to be sick a sickness, the verb voo-stv, although in itself 
plainly intransitive, still designates that efficiency hi this case which makes 
or occasions voaov. And so of many other verbs. 
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NOTE. The Ace. before the Inf., which often marks the proper agent of 
the Inf., does not come under the present categoiy. 

(A) Space relations of the Accusative. 

(2) The original meaning of the Ace. case, (the whither in re- 
spect to space), has been but partially retained in later usage, in- 
asmuch as prepositions are now more usually employed. Still, 
enough of the ancient usage remains, viz. the designation of space- 
relations, to exhibit clearly the idiom of the Greek. Verbs of 
motion, coming, going, etc., precede this Ace. 



E. g. l/3otv vsag, they went to the ships ; aaiv (loklv, to go to the city, (quasi 
to go ship-wards, city-wards) ; ixups&a Sofiaxa, let us go home ; enhvas TCVQ- 
yovg^ he sailed to the- towers, et sic al. In N. Test. Acts 27: 2, nitlv tovg 
xttTot iijv 3 Aaiav tonovg, to sail to the places lying along the Asian region. 

NOTE. The simple limit of time, to which any thing may extend, is not 
usually designated by the Ace. except it be with prepositions. The ad- 
verbial TO Tslo?, TO wfavTcuov, etc., is however of such a nature. But the 
idea of time as a space passed over, is often put in the Ace., as we shall see 
in the sequel. 

(B) Causal Relations of the Accusative. 

(3) Such is the general designation of those relations in which 
the Ace. marks the result of any agency or influence, or the ob- 
jects on which these are exerted. This extensive category may 
be considered under two heads ; (I.) The Ace. of that which is 
actually produced or caused by the action designated through 
the verb. (II.) That which is in any way affected or modified 
by it, or is supposed to be so affected or modified. 

(4) I. PRODUCED OB, CAUSED. Here the Greeks use an almost 
unlimited license. What some incautious writers have called 
Hebraism, in the N. Test., viz. the case where a verb is followed 
by its correlate noun, or by an equivalent, is far more frequent 
even in the best Greek writers than in the Hebrew. 



E. g. /?ovA?;i> flovhsvEW afiotQiavBi a^aQtlay 7tQa!;Eis TIQKTTSIV ug%iv 
3ov/Utg dovfavitv noispov nofofi&v vuaov voaslv usglfivav [is- 
and so often and every where. In the N. Test., Luke 2 : 8, (pv- 
yvlaxdg 8 : 5, ffjifl^ai TOV ttnogov John 7 : 24, . . . xaiow xol- 
l Tim. 1 :18. 6 : 12. Mark 4 : 41. Rev. 17: 6, et sic al. 
NOTE 1. The same idiom appeal's in cases where an equivalent for the 
correlative noun is employed in its stead ; e. g. EXOI^O-UTO vnvovsxsigE 
(fovov, lit. he cut a slaughter ; xahlv ovo^ta, etc. 

NOTE 2. It matters not here, whether the verb is in itself transitive or 
intransitive ; for the latter class of verbs are even the most frequently em- 
ployed in such phraseology. 

(5) Kindred to this is the use of the verb and Ace., where the 
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action does not properly pass to the Ace., but this case is em- 
ployed to designate the result of the action. Properly such cases 
Involve a kind of constructio pregnans. 

E. g. vixttv yuixrp, t w i n a battle (as we express it) ; VIVMV vav(j.a%lag, to win 
naval action. So-9-vstv svuyyeha ywe&hoc ya^ovq, to make a saci'iftce on 
account of good neivs birth-days weddings, etc. ; nsfmstv EOQT^V, to make a 
procession on account of a feast. 

NOTE 1. With some variations, but still as marking effects or conse- 
quences, we have such constructions as (Ss'siv vSwy -'A()t.a nvsiv, to breathe 
Mars- nvq nvtiv fitintiv"dQttt xvavsov AaiWeov, looking grim odvyncrtct 
yorifisvai, to weep lamentations, etc. A very wide range is taken by poets 
.and orators in the use of such expressions. 

NOTE 2. Even the Ace. to mark an end designed or intended, may some- 
times be found ; e. g. eifrslv ayyEMtjv, to come for the sake of delivering a 
message ; diy.aaii'iQi-ov avvayayovTsg, assembling in order to constitute a tribu- 
nal, Herod. 6 : 85. 

(6) ACC. OF OBJECT WROUGHT UPON OR AFFECTED. This haS 

an almost boundless extent, and belongs of course to all nouns fol- 
lowing purely transitive verbs. But the Greek language goes far 
beyond the English idiom in respect to the Ace., employing it af- 
ter a multitude of verbs, where we employ prepositions, adverbs, 
etc., to mark relations. Only such peculiarities need to be here 
noticed, inasmuch as the other cases are too plain and frequent 
to need illustration. 

NOTE 1. In such cases as to profit, injure, reproach, sadden, heal, buffet, 
worship, persuade, and many others, our English idiom, like the Greek, takes 
the Ace. But in verbs like svo-sfitlv, fff/5tv, lo%c/tv (insidiari], SoQVcpoQtlv, 
tniTQonsvsiv, el^yert'tv, xaxovgyslv, anoSiSQtxaxsiv, unocpsvyew, -&uQ()iiv, 
lav&uvsiv, (f&avsiv, ucpctigsta-dai, arsQelv, evdveiv, exdvtiv, and many others 
of a similar character, where the Greeks employ the simple Ace., we are 
obliged to use prepositions and adverbs. Yet most of these verbs admit 
of constructions after them like ours ; and they sometimes govern other 
cases besides the Accusative. 

NOTE 2. Jn order to show to what almost boundless limits such a loose 
/ usage of the Ace. was extended by the Greeks, take the following samples ; 
e. g. verbs of feasting, offering, dancing, etc., in honor of any one, take -the 
Ace. in order to designate the individual ; e. g. ftolfiov XOQSVWV, lit. choiring 
Apollo, i. e. celebrating Apollo by choirs; K(j<ms . . ."AQ-itpv, dance in 
honor of Diana. So the Ace. marks the godhead by which one swears ; 
e.g. op>vpi"A(}Tffjiiv vi] Ala \M Ala, etc. See James 5: 12. 

NOTE 3. Verbs expressive of feeling and affection often put the object to- 
ward which these ai - e directed in the Ace., thus seeming to mark it as influ- 
enced by the action of the verb; e. g. nlyuv aiiiov, to grieve for him (as we 
must say) ; and so with aia%vvtff&<xi, aidelff&Ki, %i(iti,v, ftotfj/Ssiv, sltstv, ex- 
nfajnfffdvu, and the like, as alff^vvo^ctt KVTOV, I am ashamed of him, etc. 
Such verbs, however, more frequently and appropriately take the Genitive ; 
although many of this nature, even in the N. Test, take the Accusative. 
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(7) On like grounds with the above usage stands the following 
viz. after verbs of motion we often find the Ace. of the thing on 
or over which the motion takes place. 

E. g. fialvnv odov egneiv odov <TT# nvgyov ftoisl ylyvgav, he pass- 
es the bridge aysiv odovg to conduct over the roads nleiav ii]v d~aktujaav t etc. 
Often, however, our English idiom accords with the Greek here. In 
Greek poetiy, verbs of a class opposite to this, viz. verbs of rest, sometimes 
take the Ace. ; e. g. wx&l<ov Tglnodao-ehna at^vov r//ueu, I sit [on] a vene- 
rable throne, etc. 

(8) So time passed through or occupied takes the Ace. ; 
specially after verbs designating motion or rest. 

E. g. xelfie&u duo vi'XTag, toe slay two nights; I/5?/ TQtig r)usguq // ( uij- 
fisvri Evvarrjv rj^ii^nv, married nine days ago, etc. 

(9) Measure both of distance and weight is put in the Ace., 
after the verbs which naturally precede them. 

E. g. sTrojJEi'craTo Svo Gtadlovg, he went two stadia ; 8vvatKi smu [tving,. 
it amounts or is equivalent to seven pounds, etc. 

(10) THE Ace. OF SPECIAL LIMITATION. This follows intran- 
sitive verbs and adjectives, in order to mark the object towards- 
which action, influence, or attribute is directed. 

E. g. Httftvsiv Tovg ocp&ctifiovg vyiavttv rag tpQFvag odyiiv tovg nodag, 
which we express by diseased as to the eyes, etc. So in adjectives of a sim- 
ilar nature; e. g. n6dv.g wxvg uya&og ^E%rrjv dsivol (uxxyv, etc. Often- 
times, moreover, the like relation is expressed by prepositions ; and often, 
also, by the Dative. 

NOTE. Under this category may be ranked such expressions (adverbially 
employed) as tigog, vyog, fia&og, i. e. as to breadth height depth, etc. So 
TO svavTiov, talitx, iomov, norsgov, oiov, nolld, and the like when used ad- 
verbially. 

<> 104. Verbs governing two Accusatives. 

(1) In this regimen the Greek extends far beyond our English 
idiom, and embraces many forms of expression which we can 
scarcely imitate even by periphrasis. E. g. 

(a) Verbs governing correlate nouns, or their equivalents, even when 
these verbs are in their nature intransitive, may take two Accusatives; e.g. 
(piUav nsy<iki]v <pihl ainov jus eygdyittio tavinjv TIJV ygacpriv yv snsct ms- 
gowjct ngoo-yvdct, whom he addressed [with] winged words ; xixiti /us TOUIO 
TO qvofjux, etc. 

(o) Verbs signifying to do or speak good or evil ; to make, choose, appoint, 
nominate ; to regard as, declare, represent as, suppose, deem, consider, acknow- 
ledge ; to say, call, name, blame, praise ; to give, lake, receive ; to produce, 
increase, form, teach, bring up, etc., may take two Accusatives, where the 
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one denotes the object affected, and the other the effect produced by the 
action of the verb. 

E. g. noiu amov aya&a . . . xaxa amovg nol'kn TB xal xaxct slsysiovg 
(pllovg Eitolrjffs nkovfflovg amov xaisl uya&ov algtittu amov o-TQarrjyov 
amov vofjilt,st wym&ov ^omov ibv av&Qomov notovo~i fiaffdsa roiotma rl&s- 
rati ysicara amov naiS&vH aoyov, etc. Here one of the Accusatives ex- 
presses a predicate of the object affected ; and therefore this Ace. is usually 
called the Ace. of predicate. This usage is frequent in the N. Test.; e. g. 
John 6: 15. Acts 20 : 28. Heb. 1 : 2. James 5: 10, al. saepe. 

(c) Verbs of asking, beseeching, desiring, seeking of ter, inquiring for , 
also of teaching, and remembering ; take a double Ace. 

E. g. amov ahfl aotov amov fi|eVt ^vyctisoa jroAAa diddicntti, UE 

ac^ A ir ' 

uva(ivriO~(o vp,ag xat> tovq xivovvovq. 

(d) Verbs signifying to divide or distribute into parts ; to rob or plunder ; 
to hide or conceal. 

E. g. TEjUi>t amo JUS'^TJ, he cuts it into parts ; anoarsgsi /is Tifitp, he robs 
me of honour amov xQvmu no\\a, etc; 

(e) Verbs of counselling, persuading, warning, demanding, compelling to 
any thing, etc., take two Accusatives. 

E. g. neldsi as rama [is Inagslg lama ; Will you excite me [to] these 
deeds ? TOUTO avaym^i [ie, he forces me [to] this. 

(2) Of a cast somewhat different are another class of verbs, 
where both Accusatives, which follow, express objects merely 
influenced or affected, the one a person, the other a thing. 

(a) Verbs signifying to put on or off ; e. g. nalda psyav sxdvaag %t,rcov<x, 
ncildct fnxQov a^dvvvai \amov TOV %niavu, he took oj? a coat front, the larg- 
er child, and put the same coat upon the small child. 

(b) Evenjoeraon and space or time are sometimes ranged under this cate- 
gory ; e. g. avayw as ii\v odov $/ OQVffffovTts TO &SQog, digging roots 
through the summer. 

(c) In a few cases, two Accusatives of things are placed together in such 
a regimen ; e. g. vjisgsvsyxsw rag vavg rbv la&fiov, to transport ships over the 
isthmus. 

NOTE. What is called by grammarians ax?i(ia m& olov xal HSQO$, (i. e. 
wbere the whole is named, and then a part is put in apposition as explica- 
tive), belongs to No. I. b above; e. g. amov sxakvys roiig o9#odjuovg 
xyvyov pe n68a. 

$ 1 05. Accusative with the Passive Voice. 

(1) The general principle here is, that where verbs govern 
two Accusatives, the one of a person and the other of a thing, 
the Passive retains the latter. 



E. g. SiSao-xa) vfiag nagadbasiq, but Pass. nttQttdoffsig, ag tSidaxd-qTs, 2 
Thess. 2 : 15. ZZtajTm amov ir\v xscpatijV, but Pass, nhijyflg vqv 
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NOTE. The like construction with the Passive exists in cases where the 
active verbs govern an Ace. and Dat, when the Ace. is retained ; e. g. 
matltmviuu svayy&un>, Gal. 2:7. So 1 Cor. 9 : 17. Rom. 3: 2. 1 Thess. 
2:4. 1 Tim. 1:1. Tit. 1:3. 

REMARK. The true solution of most cases of the nature now under con- 
sideration, seems to be, that the so-called passive verb is in its real nature 
reflexive, i. e. of the Middle voice ; e. g. xomovTOt ice (isiama, i. e. they let 
ilmr foreheads be beaten. So Klihner, 565. 

<> 105. Other uses of the Accusative. 

The Ace. is often used adverbially, particularly in respect to 
adjectives, participial adjectives, etc. Often it is used indepen- 
dently of any connection with verbs, when it is called the Ace. 
absolute. But these uses are elsewhere explained. See, for ad- 
verbial use, 84. d. 3 ; for Ace. absolute, $ 1 14. 4. 
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(1) The Dative is specially named, by recent grammarians, 
the space-case, because it not only designates the where of ob- 
jects, but even in most of its causal meanings it exhibits merely 
the external and more remote relations, and not (like the Gen. 
and Ace.) the internal and immediate ones. 

NOTE 1. (a) The Dative is not confined to the simple relation where or 
wherein, although this meaning takes the lead in point of antiquity. When 
it has such a meaning, it is called, in order to distinguish it, the local Da- 
tive. (b) When the Dative refers to persons, it may designate (in a modi- 
fied sense), the wlrnice, or the whither respecting them. This is its most 
frequent use, and here it is by way of eminence named simply the Dative. 
(c) The Dative, in reference to the whence of things (not of persons), has 
generally an instrumental sense, and is called the instrumental case, or the in- 
strumental Dative. 

NOTE 2. The distinction between the relation of the Gen. and Dative to 
the whence, is rather subtile, and in some cases it would be difficult to 
make it palpable. But in general it may be thus stated. The Genitive 
(designating whence, origin, source of influence, etc.) denotes the agency, 
influence, etc., itself a* a cause or agent in operation ; while the Dative in 
respect to the whence, source, etc., denotes only the where of its commence- 
ment, the place in which it begins, the source or the where of its origin, 
and not the agency itself as continuing in action. So in regard to the 
whither as designated by the Ace. and the Dative ; the Ace. denotes the 
tendency or momentum or influence itself, as well as the whither or direc- 
tion of it ; the Dative designates the whither of the influence merely, i. e. 
it contemplates it merely in relation to its ultimate object, or, in other 
words, in relation to the place or object to which it finally attains. The 
Dative then, in relation to the whence and the whither, marks the where of 
the commencement and the end of motion, influence, etc. 

23 
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REMARK 1. In many cases it would be difficult to make a plain application of 
these general principles, because usage has made so many branches and minute 
subdivisions of the Dative. Still, the where and the wherein are predominant 
qualities of the Dative, in a more or less palpable form, to a very great extent. 
The whence, and the whither, as marked by this tense, are blended in some mea- 
sure with the preceding main relation. 

REMARK 2. The instrumental Dative is much narrower in Greek than one 
might expect. The Genitive as designating source, cause, occasion, etc., and de- 
signating them in the lively manner of representing them as actual agents, has 
encroached upon what would otherwise be the natural domain of the Dative. 

[A] The Dative of proper locality. 

(2) Not unfrequently, in more ancient usage, is the place 
where put in the Dative. 



E. g. ctl&sQi valmv, dwelling in the air ; il^svog xogvqpjj ' Oivpnoio, sitting 
on the summit of Olympus, In later Greek, prepositions, such as sv, ava, 
l, sTil, etc., are usually employed to mark such relations. 



(3) Kindred to the merely local sense is that of the Dative 
which designates the being with or by, or a community or asso- 
ciation with, any thing. 

E. g. ttv&QK>noL$ atl o liovrjQos . . . xaxog, among men, etc. o Ogrfel 
the soothsayer among the Thracians ; aig nhj&si, so among the mass ; 
IOVTE?, going in company with them ; avToiig amoiq (isha&Qoig dis 
vovg^them destroyed together with their houses; and often thus. So 
arQurca n^&fi, he came with an army with a multitude, etc. 

(4) This original relation of space is transferred to time also, 
and here the Dative designates rather a point of time, than a con- 
tinuance or extension of it. 



E. g. 'he came -i^ixy ^SQIX, on the third day ;' 'he will come Tyde vvTt, 
this very night.' The Ace. of time differs fi-om this ; e. g. ' they stayed TJ'JV 
imovoav yftsQitv, through the following day' The Gen., e. g. ipaxiaavTo 
Tttmri? Ttj? f](iQag, would present a still different view, where time is spo- 
ken of as a kind ofsustainer of the fight, as having a kind of agency in it. 
But sometimes the Dative is loosely employed for duration ; e. g. /uetx(u 
%()6i>K>, Soph. Trach. 599. 

(5) Another branch of this local Dative is, that which desig- 
nates the things that surround one when he acts, or (as we say) 
the circumstances in which he acts. 

E. g. ' we sailed to the port vivs^na mhta, accompanied ty a fair wind ;' 
' she bore thee xatcy alay, with an unlucky omen' 

[B] The usual and proper Dative. 

(6) This is employed to designate the direction of any action 
or influence, the where to which it tends, and not (like the Ace.) 
the action or influence as having already reached its destiny and 
affected the object. Here persons are principally concerned. 
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In the words of the older grammarians : " The person (or thing) to or 
for which any thing is, or is done, demands the Dative." But the Ace. de- 
notes the person or thing which any action or influence has already reach- 
ed, and which it has affected. 

(7) This direction may be one that has immediate respect to 
space. 

E. g. he lifted up his hands naffi frfolg, toward all the gods ; Sa[iioiq ifi&e, 
he went toward Samoa ; uva^Unst UTW, he looks toioard him. In prose, 
prepositions are more commonly employed to designate this relation. 

NOTE. Most local adverbs have the Dative form ; which is easily ex- 
plained on the above ground. 

(8) The appellation, CAUSAL DATIVE, given by recent gramma- 
rians, must be understood in a modified sense. It does not ex- 
press, like the local Dative, a mere proximity of space, or a mere 
external relation of space, but a tendency of action, influence, 
etc., in a certain direction. When this tendency and direction 
merely are noted, a great variety of verbs may take the Dative 
after them. E. g. 

(a) Verbs significant of association, intercourse, communication, imparting, 
participation, etc., in a good or bad sense. 

E. g. ofiilsiv tivi ictisiv iivi [iSTEXsw iivl ioiSoQsto'&tti Tivi 
%ta&cd Tin, etc. So with adjectives of the like meaning ; e. g. xoivog, 
(povoq, vvyyevi]g, etc. 

NOTE. This idea of influence directed in a certain way, seems to lie at the 
basis of such regimen as that of verbs of reigning, commanding, etc., when 
they take (as they sometimes do) the Dative. 

(&) Verbs signifying to meet, approach, move towards, and sometimes to re- 
treat ', also to contend, strive with, and rival ; often take the Dative. In all these 
cases, the direction of the action is a plain element of the construction. 

E. g. syyl&t ttvrw vnuvify aino), he meets him; widxst, UVTW, lie yields 
to him ; (j,(x%STt avrco, he contends with him ; otEtdst UVTCO, he rivals him in 
song, etc. 

(c) Kindred to these, are the Datives of following, accompanying, serving, 
and obeying. The direction of the movement, service, etc., is marked by 
the Dative. 

E. g. axohov&ei, amaj siffaxoiHa aiiTw diade%Tat, amuj dovhiua amw. 

(d) Verbs of giving and taking away ; of commanding and exhorting ; verbs 
signifying Jitness, propriety, or to be becoming; take the Dative. 

E. g. dog /3t/5AZov avia acpulQeiat fiifiUov tumm xilsiHa &QI naqaiviw 
aoi dsi aiiTcoTiQBJisi, am&, etc. 

(e) Verbs of pleasing and displeasing ; envying and being angry with ; of 
assenting 1 to or objecting, of praising, and blaming ; of helping, injuring, defend- 
ing, and profiting ; govern the Dative. 

E. g. ttgeVxst ctviots (ptfom atftw xolofoai amol$,he is angry with them; 
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Qt, he assents to me ; ^oJj&si aina u^vvsiv ama hwnshl amolg, 
he profits them ; Iv^ialvsv ctVTolg, he injures them, etc. 

(/) From the two examples last exhibited may be gathered the principle 
which, pervades an extensive use of the Dative, viz. that after all words 
which designate action, influence, etc., that will redound to the profit, gain, 
or honour of any one, or to his injury, loss, or disadvantage, the person con- 
cerned is put in the Dative. This is called, Dativus commodi et incommodi. 

E. g. TrpwTTw TDi aot, 1 do these things for your advantage; uiwnS) trot, 
/ am silent for your sake ; de%o[tcu tovro ocviotg, I take this for their good ; 
nscpsvye [ioi ehnlg fffflyQittf, the hope of safety for me has fled; %u}.n6v sail 
pot*, it is troublesome to me; so OM%QOV (ioi Ivavtiov //ot ivni) tyivtio poi, 
etc. Verbs, nouns, or adjectives,' may take the Dative after them, when 
such a relation is intended to be designated. 

GENERAL REMARK. The causal sense in verbs ranged under af, is to be un- 
derstood mostly as being only indirect and remote; (immediate and direct cause 
is marked by the Genitive). In nearly all of these classes of verbs the direction 
or tendency of the action, feeling, affection, etc., is manifestly designated by the 
Dative. Of coarse the Dative is not to be considered at all in the light of an 
Ace., viz. as merely marking the passive object of influence, action, etc.; for 
verbs governing the Dative, so far as this tense merely is concerned, are not to 
be regarded as transitive. Proper transitive verbs of course require the Accusative ; 
e. g. ravTct notti aihuig, where TVT is the passive object, and ctvroig points out 
the direction, aim, or purpose of the action. 

(9) DATIVE OF POSSESSION. This points out a relation of the 
thing possessed to the owner, or the respect in which the thing 
is to be regarded. 

E. g. effil wuTia Kvrotg notta slfftv iyiveto vivify ovopoi, etc. 

NOTE. The Gen. is more often employed to designate possession than 
the Dative ; but its shade of meaning is different from that of the Dative. 
The Gen. designates the possessor as exercising an active influence over 
the thing possessed ; the Dative indicates the being with the owner and be- 
ing of course under his control. 

(10) Dative signifying IN RESPECT TO, IN REGARD TO. This 
Dative is frequent, and of wide extent. Leading particulars only 
can be specified. 

(a) It serves to express a limitation of the general idea contained in the 
predicate; e. g. 1 Cor. 14: 20, "Be not children iai,g (pyio-lv, in respect to 
understanding, but be ye children TJJ xaxln, in respect to malice." Rom. 4: 
20, EvsdvvapM&i] rrj nlarti, he was strong in regard to faith; so Phil. 2: 7. 
Acts 7: 51. Rev. 4: 3. Heb. 5: 11, and saepe al. 

(b) It often expresses the principle, rule, or guiding influence, according 
to which, or in accordance with which, any thing is done, etc. E. g. Acts 
15: 1, "Except ye be circumcised rot s&si Mwvvsoi?, in accordance with the 
Mosaic rites" 2 Pet. 2: 21, "The prophecy came not ddypuTi av&gtLncov, 
according to the will of men" Job 3 : 3. 2 Mace. 6:1. 

(c) A more extensive use still of this Dative is, to designate persons to 
whose consideration, act of comparing, estimation, or judgment, any thing is 
submitted, and by whom a decision, etc., is made. E. g. aol 
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zomo; does this harmonize, in your opinion? ug xcrf.6? pot o TIUT^Q, how 
lovely is the father in my view ; /uot ctya&a start, in my view they are excellent ; 
vol vtxi'jffovffi, in your judgment they will be victorious. 

(d) Here I would also rank the frequent use of the Dative after words 
expressing likeness or unlikeness, equality or inequality, agreement or disa- 
greement ; e. g. 1' oixs umca, he is like to him, I e. in respect to him ; too? av- 
, equal to him, i. e. in regard to him; dioupoyog WUTW, different in respect to 
him; ffV[*(povog aina, accordant in regard to him, etc. 

NOTE 1. Very often a participle, or a noun with a participle or adjec- 
tive, denotes the state or condition of a person in respect to whom, or in re- 
gard to whom, any thing is said or done ; e. g. /JovAo^Vw, in regard to him 
who is witting ; uviin elnopevq, in respect to him ivho is hoping. The parti- 
cle a? is often prefixed in such cases, to moderate the tone of the expres- 
sion ; e. g. oi? niffiEvovTi, as to one who believes, i. e. who seems to believe. 

NOTE 2. There are many other minute shades of meaning in the Da- 
tive, which are not included in these specifications. But these will serve 
to guide the student in most of the cases of this nature which occur. . 

[C] Dative instrumental. 

(11) The Dative proper and usual, i. e. the Dative of per- 
son, as we have seen (No. 6), stands nearly related to the 
whither (the Ace.) of objects, although plainly distinguishable 
from it. The instrumental Dative stands related, in a similar 
way, to the Genitive or the whence case; but it is easily distin- 
guishable from it. 

The Genitive designates active and immediate authorship, influence, etc. ; 
but the instrumental Dative, as the very name imports, only secondary or 
intermediate influence. Instruments must be used by others, and hence 
they are of course but secondary causes. The space relation, viz. the idea 
of being with, near by, etc., seems to be plain in most of the cases which 
rank under this category ; for it is action, cause, influence, etc., considered 
in their external relations and as instruments, etc., to which this Dative has 
respect. With this view of the subject it is easy to see, that a variety of 
particulars must be comprehended under this category. E. g. 

(12) (a) GROUND OR REASON. The instrumental Dative de- 
signates a ground or reason on which any action or feeling is 
based, or which gives occasion to it; particularly in cases of 
mental affection. 

E. g. cpofim and&etv, to depart through fear; "They were broken off T?/ 
aju<m r , through unbelief" Rom. 11: 20. "Ye have obtained mercy T$ ^ov- 
r(av aniffTirf, through the unbelief of those, Horn. 11 : 30. Gal. 6: 12. So ou- 
Tot xuiQOVfflv trot, these exult on your account ; uyavaxTsl TW &O.VUIM umov, 
he grieves because of his death. 

(13) (&) THE MEANS AND INSTRUMENT are put in the Dative. 
E. g. o-jwjTiTgo) eiecowxe, he smote with the sceptre; axovil&i, alxftij, he 
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pierces with a spew ; SiiaJfco^uca T$ r?rw, I will pursue, with the cavalry; ava- 
Tgeyu) avwv TJ (5w/uij /iov, I urill turn him bade by my strength; diutpsQsiv 
(fgorTjffsi, to excel by virtue of sober consideration, etc. 

NOTE. Rarely are persons designated as means or instruments, etc. 

(14) (c) THE WAT AND MANNER, with which, in which, or af- 
ter which, any thing is done, etc., is designated by the Dative. 

E. g. 1 Cor. 11 : 5, ' praying 'anoxaTttlvmw ly xscpcthfi, with uncovered 
head? John 21: 8, Ttloiaglca i]k&ov, tlity came in a small boat. 2 Cor. 1: 15. 
Rom. 4: 20. fton&at <"/#, they march in silence; and so dixy, sm^isidoc, 
dy{iovla, iln, n^y, Si%y, etc. ; used adverbially as indicating manner, etc. 

(15) (d) THE MEASURE, PRICE, AND WORTH, are sometimes put 
in the Dative, as indicating the means by which, or according to 
which, action, etc., is determined. 

E. g. olvl&vw %cdyM Ktti aiir)QK>, they procured wine by brass and iron ; 
ty][iiovv iiva xtUaig dQuxfials, tojine any one a thousand drachmas ; (teL^fav 
jioAA< oA//w otQi&(Ma, etc. 

NOTE. So also in respect to the object by which any thing is judged, es- 
timated, decided, etc. ; as ffTaS^^wfisvos Tot? foyouevoi$, judging by the things 
that are said ; yiyvKMrxia tots loyoig aov, I perceive by thy words ; ty ay r- 
&IJTI flxa(o, 1 conjecture, by your dress, etc. 

(16) (e) THE MATERIAL is sometimes put in the Dative, as in- 
indicative of means. 

E. g. TO agfta xgwra xal a^yvgta sv ^ffxeiai, his chariot is well ornamented 
with gold and silver. 

General Remarks. 

(a) In nearly all of the cases where the Dative is used after verbs, other 
constructions are occasionally, and some of them often, employed, viz. those 
in which a preposition is interposed in order to designate the relation ; e. g. 
iiyialvsiv tf/ mcmt and ev ty nlffrsi ; dioupEQSiv iivl and IV iivi ; fionnl&ff&ttt 
vSuri and Iv vdocrt ; isynv tivi and nQoq Tiva ; [id%ea&ttl jin and wgog 11- 
va ; and so of most of the other verbs. The Greek language affords wide 
scope for variety in the modes of expression. 

(6) Many of the verbs which take a Dative after them do also demand an 
Accusative ; for all verbs really transitive must of course have an Ace. (ex- 
pressed or implied) which they govern ; and then in the way of complement, 
or in order to show the direction of any action, influence, etc., they may, and 
often do, take a Dative. Verbs which admit of but one tense, i. e. the Dative, 
must, as there employed, be intransitive ; for the Dative designates not the 
object passively affected by action, influence, etc., but only the direction of 
it, the where to which it tends, or the whence (external, local whence) from 
which it commences. A different shade of idea, then, is given by the Da- 
tive, from that which is given by the Gen. or Ace. ; although for substance 
the idea may be the same in all three cases. In this way a great variety 
of expression becomes practicable and easy. 
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$ 107. The Dative after adjectives, adverbs, and certain classes 

of nouns. 

(1) Adjectives, adverbs, and some nouns, signifying society, 
conjunction, community, participation, intercourse, and the 
like, take the Dative after them. 

E. g. xoivbg KUT&) avficpovog amolg ffii}ip.y8u uiiotg 'frtolg, lit. com- 
mingled with other gods xowwg amolg, in common with them ; l^st i\ <pv<ng 
avTwv xoivavlotv ttAJbjAotg, their nature has mutual connection. 

(2) The same classes of words also govern the Dative, when 
they designate proximity, over against, approach, contest, fol- 
lowing, accompanying, and the like. 

E. g.-jilyvtog near, svavrlog over against, syyvg, using, etc., take the Da- 
tive after them. So sgig "H^tf HotXXadi, Juno had a strife with Minerva. 
So with diado%og, s^ijg, and the like. 

(3) Likeness or unlikeness, equality or inequality, agreement 
or disagreement, expressed by the same classes of words, take 
the Dative. 

E. g. opoiog, oftoimg, and ofioioTijg tiros, t'ffwg, and laorrjg, etc. 

(4) In general, adjectives, adverbs, or nouns, with a sense kin- 
dred to that of verbs which govern the Dative, may take the Da- 
tive after them, whenever the writer chooses to employ this con- 
struction. 

NOTE. Many constructions of this nature may be explained, on the ground 
that the Dat. indicates the relation of belonging to, appropriate to, designed 
for, having respect to, on account of, in the view of, etc. ; e. g. netQaxslsvo-ig 
TW ayom&vu vpvoi &$ efiol umol slffi,, in my opinion they are culpable, 
etc. 

(5) The Dative of instrumentality may be put after adjec- 
tives and even nouns. 

E.g. noffl Ttt%vg, swift by means of his feet ; xlvrjffig TO> era^em, motion by 
means of the body / ndsig /3/, deeds done by violence, etc. 

$ 108. CASES AFTER PREPOSITIONS. 

The Syntactical consideration of prepositions renders it necessary to pre- 
mise some general remarks respecting this part of speech, in order to aid 
the student in understanding this somewhat difficult subject, 

(1) We have seen that cases have their origin in the relations 
of space, <> 96. So is it, also, with all the original and proper 
prepositions ; for they primarily relate to modifications of space. 

NOTE 1. It is now made sufficiently plain by recent grammarians, that 
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all the original Greek prepositions were at first mere adverbs of place. 
Accordingly Kiihner has shown, in his admirable development of their 
meaning (Gramm. 596 618), that their primary signification accords with 
this view of the subject ; and he has given ua'( 618) examples from lead- 
ing Greek authors of the use of nearly all the prepositions in the simply 
adverbial sense, besides many preceding illustrations in regard to their lo- 
cal sense when joined with nouns. The difference, and the only difference, 
which can now be really made between prepositions and adverbs, is, that the 
former relate to and qualify NOUNS, while the latter relate to and qualify 

VERBS 0?' ADJECTIVES. 

NOTE 2. Illustration of the relations to space : ip.&s sx -til? Tiotaoog, he 
came FROM the city ; sfii] si TI)I> otxmv, he went INTO the house ; owst snl rat 
he dwells ON the mountain, 



(2) Prepositions, in themselves, even when they are placed 
before different cases, seem to retain substantially their original 
meaning ; but this is necessarily modified by the cases with which 
they are connected. 



E. g. naqa means near by, with ; so ijA#6 naya iov fiaaiistag, lit. he came 
from the near of the king ; fist nagct, TOV fiao-dea, lit. he went into the near 
of the king ; I'CTTIJ jtaqa TW /SctuiXfit, lit. he stood in the near to the king. 

NOTE 1. Of course the meaning of several prepositions is such, that they 
cannot stand before all the cases. Hence it follows, that some are associ- 
ated with the Gen., or Dat, or Ace. only ; some with the Gen. and Ace. ; 
and some with all three cases. 

(3) Prepositions, in their original meaning, do not strictly re- 
late to the simple whence, and whither, and where, for these re- 
lations are expressed by the cases themselves ; but they desig- 
nate what grammarians now name dimension-relations. 

E. g. they designate such relations as with, near, by, on, in ,- before, be- 
hind; above, below ; out of, into ; to, from; through, around, etc., differing 
from the simple relations which respect motion or rest, and are designated 
by whence, whither, where. These latter relations are shown by the aid of 
the cases merely. Yet in translating the Greek, we cannot exhibit this 
matter in a true light, because our idiom will not express what the Greek 
expresses. 

(4) The relations of space, which prepositions originally de- 
signated, are easily and naturally transferred to time ; and finally 
they came to be employed in expressing all the various relations 
of causality, either as to the source, manner, or direction of 
agency, influence, etc. In the progress of time the divisions of 
meaning became so various and nice, that it is difficult, in many 
cases, to trace a relation to the original space-meaning. 

NOTE 1. In most cases the relation to space is sufficiently plain to an 
attentive reader; e. g. (tdxto-&<xi nfl nvog, lit. to fight about or around one, 
viz. so as to guard and defend him, but secondarily, as we now employ the 
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phrase, to fight for one, or on his account. The easy transition from rela- 
tions of space to those of time may be illustrated thus: TIQO i&v nvk&v Itr- 
TIJ, he stood before the gates (space), nqo TJg ^us'gag aniji&sv, he went away 
before the day (time); t til? nohtaq otnscpvyt, he fled from the city (space), 
ex iov notifiov fysvsw stotjrfj, immediately after the ionr came peace (time); 
sv Tamy xfj /a), in this region (space) , e> tomot TW %6v<g, at this time 
(time), etc. 

NOTE 2. The original space-relation, as a basis, may be easily discovered in 
a great variety of phrases which now designate causal relations ; e. g. JIQUT- 
itrttl 11 vno nvog ngcq nvognuQix nrog sx iivoq did Tivoq, something is 
done by, with, near, from, through, some one, i.e. by one as agent; with his con- 
currence and aid ; by his immediate influence or agency, or as proceeding 
from him, i. e. from him as the real source and author ; by him as instru- 
ment or means, etc. All these shades of difference in meaning evidently 
have their bases in the original space-relations of the words in question. 

<> 109. Prepositions before the Genitive only.* 

(1) These are dfi/, UQO, KTIO, e (f). 

The relation of anro and iv. to source, (the whence), is obvious. *Avii and 
IIQO, as indirectly designating dependence, are employed in like manner with 
the Genitive. 



NOTE. Many adverbial words, such as SwijVj dspug, f&Qiv, IWxa, 
etc., are also constructed with the Gen., as a species of improper preposi- 
tions ; see 102. 1. 

110. Prepositions before the Dative only. 

(1) These are fi>, otV (&v.) 

These obviously accord with the nature of the Dative (the where] . So 
the adverbial W/UH. 

<> 111. Prepositions be/ore the Ace. only. 
(1) These are am, tig, (lg), to? (to). 

These plainly relate to the whither, i. e. they indicate a meaning appropri- 
ate to the Ace. case. Avd, up toward, up on, throughout; (in older poets 
sometimes found with the Dative in the sense of on) ; tig (sg) toward, to, unto, 
into. . 

$ 112. Prepositions before the Gen. and Accusative* 

(1) These are dice, stara, vntQ, 

With the Gen. &, originally and locally, meant through and therefrom ; 
with the Ace., only through. Kara with Gen., from above downwards ; with 

* Only the so called original prepositions are here and in the sequel taken into 
consideration, 

24 
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Ace., towards, from a more elevated object. 'Tnig' with Gen., oner away ; 
Ace., over, dear over or thoroughly over, beyond. The derived or secondary 
meanings correspond with these distinctions, in many cases ; in some it is 
difficult to distinguish the correspondencies. 

$ 113. Prepositions with the Gen., Dot., and Accusative. 
(1) These are apy'i, THQ!, tnl, |U?, UKQU, ngdg, and imd. 



(n) \4ucpl and ntqi are scarcely distinguishable in their original meanings. 
With the Gen. around, (he surroundings, as dependent on the object which 
they encompass ; Dat around, as the place where, i. e. near to something ; 
the Ace. marks the around of objects to which any thing or person moves, 
advances, tends, etc. (b) Knl with the Gen., on, something as bearing or 
sustaining the action indicated by the verb ; Dat. on, as the place of delay, 
rest, stay, etc.; Ace. on as the ivliere of motion, etc., uva(ldreiv Inl -&QUVOV. 
(c) Msiu with Gen., with, i. e. communion, participation ; with the Dat, with 
in the sense of resting in the same place ; the Ace. notes the direction of 
action, etc., to the midst or the within of any thing, (d) nagd, ngog, the 
first relates more to the external relations, the second to the internal. With 
Gen., near, next to, so that the Gen. means from or out of the wear ; Dat, in 
the near, spoken of staying, resting, etc. ; Ace. motion, etc., toward the near 
or before the near, etc, (e) 'Tno, with Gen. from under, out of or away from 
the under ; with Dat. under as the place of rest, e. g. ino yw fivuti ; with Aec., 
motion, etc., toward the under, e. g. Urat vno yiuav, to go under ground. 

GENKRAL REMARK. Jt will readily be seen, that I have aimed here only at 
giving the original space-relations of the proper prepositions. The time-relations 
and the causal relations, are also given in Winer. Kahner, and others ; but as the 
lexicons now give these meanings,they may well be dispensed with in a grammar. 
Here only so much is given as will serve to lead the student to some proper 
knowledge of the original source and design of the prepositions. For brevity's 
sake. I have omitted exemplification, for the most part, as every good lexicon will 
furnish it. It is plain enough, that the same preposition, when employed before 
different cases, retains substantially the same meaning in itself; but as it is joined 
with different cases, these modify the meaning so that we are, in translating, 
obliged to express the various relations by various phraseology. For example, 
(as before given), naou, near to, may he before the Gen., as " he came Ttafiurov 
fiani).iii<c,from wear 'the king ;" so, " he went rraaa TOT panil.ta, to the near of the 
king;" and " he stood nay a rra puailet, in the near of the king." While the 
preposition in itself remains the same, the relations of the near are altered by the 
cases themselves with which the preposition is connected. 

NOTE 1. Prepositions are not only connected with adverbs when the 
latter have the sense of nouns, as EI? vlv, sx TOTS, etc. but are often con- 
joined or combined in one word, as vnoxaru), vTitQuvto, ^Ttqoa&tv, swot-* 
im, etc. 

NOTE 2. CONSTRUCTIO PREGNANS MADE BY SOME PREPOSITIONS, (a) Af- 
ter verbs of motion, frequently the Dative with ev, (sometimes with ot(iq>i, 
jityi, inl, Ttyog, vno, but not often), follows in the same sense as the Ace, 
with tig. Such constructions involve the idea of resting or abiding in a, 
place, as the sequel of going to it; e. g. John 5: 4, 'an angel v.tnipuivs ev 
T$ MolvpJiO-Qix, went down to [and took his station] in the pool; Luke 7: 17, 
'a report e$ifi&i> dv olrj xfi'lovSalt}, went into [and spread] in all Judea' 
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So Rom. 5: 5. Matt. 10: 16, et al. The same usage is very common in 
the classics; e. g. Thucyd. 4: 42, aV \4p7tQuxiK . . . u'rytffuv, they went [and 
ahode] in Amprachia; Ael. V. Hist. 4: 18, 'Plato xaiTJAd-e . . . EV Swfliu, 
came to [and abode] in Sicily? and saep. al. ; see Winer's Gramm. 54. 4. 
Kiihner, 621. a. b. As the direct antithesis of this, (o) Verbs of rest often 
take the Ace. with tig after them, so as to denote the coming to a place, as 
well as staying in it ; e. g. Matt. 2: 23, KHUIKT^SV tl? nohv NUUQS&, i. e. [he 
came to] and dwelt in the village Nazareth; John 9: 7, ritfiat tig ii]v xoh'u- 
fiij&yuv, [go to] and ivash in the, pool; Mark 2: 1. John 1: 18. So in the 
classics; e. g. PJ tyiivij si? 65of, a lion [came into] and showed himself in 
the path; Odys. S. 51, eg &QOVOV$ i'^orro, [they mounted] and sat upon 
thrones ; and al. saepe. See Winer and Kiihner, ut supra. In such con- 
structions, brevity and energy of expression are conspicuous. See Rob. 
Lex. under ev and tig. ' 

NOTE 3. The same prepositions are occasionally connected in the same 
sentence and with the same nouns, sometimes with different and design- 
edly, opposite senses, (e. g. with the Gen. and Ace.); and at other times, 
merely for rhetorical effect, or to designate an idea considered in all and 
every respect; see in Gal. 1: 1, ovx an ar&Qtortmv, ovdi dux uvd-yamov, wAAef 
dux I. Xgtffiov. So in Rom. 3: 22. 11: 36. Eph. 4: 6. Col. 1: 16, al.; and 
in like manner in the Classics. 

NOTE 4. When several nouns in succession follow, before which the 
same preposition is designed to stand, it is repeated in case there is any 
special cause for marked distinction and emphasis ; and omitted more usually 
in other cases. See in Luke 24: 27. 1 Thess. 1: 5. Luke 13: 29. Phil. 
1: 7. Rom. 4: 10. John 4: 23. Luke 21 : 26. Acts 15: 22. 16: 2, et al. 
saepe. So in the classics ; Kiihner, 625. 

NOTE 5. The simple adverbial use of the primitive prepositions is unu- 
sual in the N. Test. ; 2 Cor. 11 : 23, vnsg *'/<, I am more, is an example. 
In the classics, }icia SE, but afterwards, ngbg ds, and besides, and the like, are 
frequent. But the use of prepositions with appropriate nouns, to supply 
the place of adverbs and adjectives, is almost too common to need exem- 
plification; e. g. dt vnofiovrtf, patiently; dt nygoavvris, imprudently; flqib 
navTtiisg, perfectly; 1$ adlxov, unjustly; iv alyfrtlce, truly; In Itoldi,, as- 
sured; dv TcJ^Ji, shortly. 



114. Regimen by Verbs compounded with prepositions. 

(1) Compound verbs maybe divided into two classes; (1) Such as have 
so entirely combined the prepositions with them as to make in reality but 
one word and designate but one simple idea, e. g. (.ttTuSiSovai to impart, 
nqodytiv to precede, nnodwtnovv to tithe; or those where the preposition is 
used adverbially and designates intensity, as I niCi]iiiv, 8iHTdeli>, ovvulnv, 
etc. (2) Those which retain the power of the preposition as such, and 
generally demand a correspondent case. 

NOTE. It is only with the latter that we are here concerned. The 
former class often take a case after them which is in conformity with the 
adverbial preposition. Yet it is not the preposition itself, but the mean- 
ing of the verb considered as a whole which regulates such instances ; for 
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often the case that follows, differs from that which the preposition alone 
would govern. 

(2) Usually a preposition, compounded with a verb, governs 
the same case as when standing alone. 

NOTE 1. Usually is all that can be said ; for the exceptions are many. 
Thus, (a) Verbs with n6, ano, *, take the Gen. ; but with vtvrl, the Dat. 
or Gen. (&) Verbs with crvv, the Dat. ; with ev, Dat. and Ace. (c) With 
tig, the Ace. ; with otva, Ace. and Gen. (d) With y.ura, VTIEQ, Ace. and 
Gen. ; with dux, Ace. and Dat. (e) With u/iqp/, nagu, Ace/; srap/, Ace. and 
Gen. ; wo, Dat. and Ace. ; /USTW, Gen. and Dat. ; inl, Ace., Gen., Dat. ; 
n6g, Dative. Even here the practice is not uniform. ' 

(3) Besides the usual regimen mentioned in No. 2, it is very 
common for compound "verbs either to repeat after them the 
same preposition which they contain, or else to employ another 
one of equivalent or kindred meaning. 

E. g, (a) The same preposition; as unofiaivsiv ana EKXOTITSIV in tla- 
(fiquv slg nni"&svut, snl ngoffninTtiv Tigbs, etc. (b) A kindred preposi- 
tion; as avK^alvsiv ngog fxnosma&ai ano fyfiavsiv slg KKia^alvBiv <xno 
noff(isniv sv, etc. 

NOTE 1. Which of these various ways of construction in Nos. 2, 3, is 
the most common to any verb, can be decided only by a Concordance or 
a registry of usage. Enough, as it respects the principles of Syntax, for 
the student to know, that either of them may be employed, although some 
verbs seldom employ any other consti-uction than that designated in No. 2. 

GENERAL REMARK. As compound verbs, even when the meaning of the pre- 
position is in general distinctly preserved, are not always employed in the same 
sense, so, when the sense varies, the regimen may vary, .according to the real 
meaning of the verb. In other words ; the general principle of conforming the 
regimen to the prepositions, is by no means universal. 

$115. Cases absolute. 

(1) CASES ABSOLUTE mean those cases which are not connect- 
ed or interwoven with the texture of a sentence, according to 
the usual laws of grammatical construction. 

(2) THE NOMINATIVE not unfrequently stands as absolute. 

E. g. Acts 7: 41, o Mtova^g oviog . . . ovx oldu^v ri ydyovw wwrw, this 
same Moses , . . we know not what has become of him ; Rev. 3 : 12, o nx&v, 
noiijao) avrov mvhov, x. x.L, as to the conqueror, I will make him a pillar, etc. 
Acts 20: 3. John 7 : 38. 1 John 2: 27, al. saep. So, often, in the heathen 
classics, and in the Hebrew language. Participles, also, not unfrequently 
follow a like construction ; see 171. 1. 

(3) THE GENITIVE ABSOLUTE. This is very frequent, and is 
employed in a variety of ways. 

(a) Principally it is employed, where a clause is inserted, in 
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which the agent differs from the principal agent of the sentence. 
E. g. aviov Iv&vftij&tvros, idov ayyikog KVQIOV v.. t. A. Matt. 1 : 20. 
2 : 1, et passim both in the N. Test, and classics. (6) But some- 
times the agent is the same in both cases ; e. g. ^ivijaifv&dajjc 
rr\q (4-rjTQO? ctviov . . . tvpt'&y Iv yaaigi t%ovaa, Matt. 1 : 18. This 
latter construction is not very common ; but it occurs in the class^ 
ics occasionally. 

(3) THE DATIVE ABSOLUTE. This is sometimes employed in- 
stead of the Genitive. 

E. g. Matt. 8: 1, xa-iufiuvu, avt$, having gone doum; Matt. 31: 23, &- 
&cvn CCUIM, when hehad come. So also in the classics ; ntQiiovTi TW Iviav- 
ra, Xen. Hist. Graec. ID. 2. 25 ; VOTOI . . . asvxt, Theoc. 13. 29. This con- 
struction, however, is not frequent. 

(4) THE ACCUSATIVE ABSOLUTE. In some cases, the Accu- 
sative appears to stand as absolute ,i. e. as unconnected with any 
regimen of a verb. But in the N. Test., most of these admit of 
solution, by supposing an elliptical construction. 

E. g. Rom. 8 : 3, TO uSvvortov IQV vopov may be considered as absolute, 
or we may supply Inolrjffs o rho?. See also Acts 26 : 3. Eph. 1 : 18. Luke 
24: 46. Rev. 1 : 20 j 21 : 17, with suggestions by Winer, 32. 7. 

NOTE. Kiihner distinctly acknowledges such a construction, 566, 
670, and produces examples from the classics. He justifies it by saying, 
that ' any object of interest to the speaker's feelings may be proposed as 
the subject of consideration, by marking it with the Accusative form.' Un- 
der the so-called Jlnacolutha, we shall find participles not unfrequently used 
in the way here specified. 

GENERAL REMARK. It appears, then, that all the cases may be employed, and 
are occasionally employed, as absolute. The Vocative is so in its own nature, 
and by usage all the other cases are occasionally dissociated from their common 
grammatical connections and relations. A proper knowledge of this fact may 
serve to free the N. Test, writers, in many cases, from the charges of solecism 
and ignorance of Greek construction, which have not unfrequently been made 
against them. The Syntax of the Participle will give still more information re- 
specting the usages noted in this section; see 171 seq. 

<> 116. Apposition of Nouns. 

(1) Apposition means the placing of one noun by or with an- 
other, and in the like predicament, in order to designate some at- 
tribute or modification of that other. 

E. g. e .HK<%, o {lacn,tiv$ 2oM()<xTt]s, o croqpog. 



NOTE 1. As a matter of course, the like case, number, and gender, in both 
nouns, are required, unless special reasons, (as in the case of attributive ad- 
jectives) may exist for varying any of these. Where such reasons do ex- 
ist, (and they are not unfrequent), this general principle is not adhered to. 
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NOTE 2. Attributive Adjectives which follow their noun, are (for sub- 
stance) to be considered as in apposition with it. Moreover a pronoun may 
take a noun after it in apposition, as well as a noun ; e. g. vps??, ol aocpoi 
o 



(2) Not only single words, but whole clauses, single or suc- 
cessive, may constitute apposition. 



E. g. ' I beseech you to present your bodies, &vffluv ^wow, aylav, sva- 
QSOTTOV TW #, TIJV Ao^tW/y ATW,' Rom. 12: J; where the three last 
clauses, or the last alone, may be regarded as in apposition with &vfflav. 
So 1 Tim., 2: 6, 'Who gave himself, uvilkwtqov imsq -nuvTrnv^io HUQTVQIOV 
y.tuQots Idiot?,' where the last clause is the apposition to unllvrijov. A pe- 
culiar case exists in Mark 7: 19, r.al tig tov <xqpe^c5>>tt ixnoysvsTtu, y.adu^l~ 
ov nuvitt, where y.n&uQi^ov (neut. part, in the Nom. case) is in apposition 
with the whole of the preceding clause. See a peculiar case of suspension 
in 2 Tim. 1:3 5. 

NOTE. Use of the, Article in apposition. For this, the reader is referred 
to 89. 6, where he will find the usage developed. 

(3) Apposition, for substance, may be made by a Gen. case, 
following the noun to be qualified. The number of the latter 
noun in apposition, also, occasionally differs from that of the 
main one. 

E. g. in Latin, Hebrew, and English, we have city of Rome ; in the two 
former, river of Euphrates. So in Greek also, there seems to be some in- 
stances in which the Gen. is equivalent in sense to a noun in usual appo- 
sition : as 2 Cor. 5: 5, rlv vtggafimva TOU nvf.vf.iaio?, the Spirit as a pledge. 
Rom. 8: 23, TIJV U7iay%i}v tov nvsvpnTog, the Spirit as fast fruits. Comp. also 
Rom. 4: II, ar^Eiov . . . TifQiTOfirig. Acts 4: 22. 1 Pet. 3: 7. Col. 3: 24. Rom. 
8: 21. 2 Cor. 5:1. Heb. 6: 1. 12: 11. Eph. 4: 9 (perhaps). See Winer, 
48. 2. 

In respect to number ; 1 John 5 : Ifi, xai daiffft I/TW '^cai'jv, Totg ufjnQTi'tvov- 
<n iii) TIQO? iov duvuiov, where OCIITOJ and upuQiavonGi, are in apposition, 
(constructio ad sensum.) 

(4) Attraction not unfrequently changes the case of nouns in 
apposition. 

E. g. 1 John 2: 25, aim/) iailv f] sitayysMa i}v ainoq enyy/tllaTo, r,^1v^ il]v 
o)jjTjjv aluinov, where ijv puts ganjv into the Ace. by attraction, while in re- 
ality it is in apposition with v\ enuyytUa. So Phil 3: 18. Plat. Phaed. p. 86. 
Hipp. maj. p. 281. 

REMARK I. The natural position of the noun in apposition is in immedi- 
ate. connection with the leading noun ; but, (a) Sometimes an intervening 
clause comes between them ; e. g. in James 1 : 7. 2 Pet. 2 : 6. (b) Some- 
times the subordinate word precedes ; as in Tit. 1 : 3, xi k-nirnyi]v jov 
ffonrj^og fip&v ^sov, where &EOV immediately follows iminyi\v as to the 
logical connection. So 1 Tim. 2:3. 2 Tim. 1: 10. Luke 1 : 26. 2 Pet. 1 : 
11. 2:20. ICor. ll:3,al. 
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REMARK II. Perhaps apposition is more frequent in 'the N. Test, than 
many critics seem to suppose. Comp. Rom. 8: 23. Eph. 1:7. 2: 15. Col. 
1: 14. Luke 2: 30, 32. Rom. 9: 16. 1 Cor. 11: 10. Heb. 12: 22. 

N. B. A peculiar usage takes place when a possessive pronominal ad- 
jective has a noun in apposition ; for the pronoun-adjective agrees in form 
with the principal noun, while its noun in apposition takes the Genitive ; e. g. 
iptc, TOU utiUov filo$, meaning the life ofivretched me, or ofmea wretch, i. e. 
/xoO TQV ixdUov. The reason of this is, that ^uog (adj.) signifies the same 
in substance as Ipou (pron.) would in the latter construction. 



<> 117. ADJECTIVES. 

The cases which are governed ly adjectives have already been treated of in con- 
nection with the regimen of cases by verbs ; viz. the Genitive after adjectives, 
101; the Diitive, 107; the Accusative, 103. 10. It remains here to notice 
some other circumstances which are matters of interest in regard to this .part of 
speech. 

Concord of Adjectives. 

(1) The general rule respecting adjectives as united to nouns, 
etc., is, that they must agree with them in gender and number 
but to this there are not a few exceptions. 

NOTE. An adjective agrees with a noun, when it is so combined with it 
as to form one whole, which, without the adjective, would be imperfectly 
or incompletely expressed. On the other hand, the adjective is a predicate 
in a sentence, when the expression of the noun, etc., is complete without it, 
and the adjective only adds some new limitation or modification. 

(2) Concord merely ad sensum and not as to form, is frequent 
in respect to adjectives. 

E. g. (a) In respect to gender ; as ia arQcasv^ttra . . . IrSsdvftsvoi, Rev. 
19: 14; TU \oaiu Ivh'jj . . . fffxonirpsvoi, Eph. 4: 17; (ptaval fityalni . . . 
fayovrss. Rev. 11 : 15. And so, frequently, in the classics. (6) In regard to 
number ; TO n\r,&os . . . %al(>ovTtg, Luke 19 : 37 ; b lab? . . . Ix^K^/Jot, 
Acts 3 : 11. So in the classics ; e. g. ryv nohv . . . ovtag, Thucyd. III. 79, 
and the like oftentimes ; see Matth. 434. 

NOTE. In Rev. 14 : 19, we find TJ/V iqrbv . . . rbv piyuv ; but ^r\v6g is it- 
self of the common gender ; Sept. Gen. 30 : 37, 42. 

Repetition. 

(3) When the same adjective is repeated before nouns of dif- 
ferent gender which are connected, and precedes these nouns, it 
is conformed in each case to the gender of the respective nouns ; 
but if both nouns are of the same gender, it is commonly inserted 
J3ut once. 

E. g. Jittffa Socrtg . . . xal nuv SWJIJJUK, James 1 : 17 ; noTunot U&oi xal 
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olxoSoftal, Mark 13 : 1. Acts 4 : 7. On the contrary, where the 
adjective is not repeated ; nokla -ti^aia y.al oijjima, Acts 2 : 43 ; Tiotxllaig 
vodoig ml fiaaavoig, Matt 4 : 24. 13 : 32. 9 : 35. al. Exceptions to the first 
rule, however, may be seen in Luke 10 : 1. 2 Thess. 1 : 4. al. The same 
usages are found in the classics. 

(4) An adjective which in reality qualifies several connected 
nouns, if inserted but once, may take the gender and number of 
either of the nouns which it qualifies ; but commonly it conforms 
to its proximate noun. 

E. g. % TE cpHi], nohpol TS jua^cu TE, II. s, 891. But also // navTa, 
%uvloi TE axatpldsg is, rsTvy^sra, Odyss. i, 222. 

NOTE. In names of persons the masc. takes precedence of the fern. ; the 
fern, of the neuter; e. g. u KVIIQ xul fj yvvt] txya&ol slai ywouxsg not TtaiSltz 
xal.otl tlffi. In the successive names of things, when the gender differs, no 
regard is paid to gender, but the attribute is neuter plural ; e. g. U&oi xal 
|i'JLa xal xsgafio? . . . ovdsv %in\viy,ot. 

N. B. In respect to the relative position occupied by adjectives, see 90. 
1. seq. 

Various uses of adjectives. 

(5) With the article they are often employed, (more commonly 
in the singular but sometimes in the plural), as abstract nouns. 

E. g. TO a<7i&sj>? . . . [1775 i'zo?.%] Heb. 7 : 18 ; TO [ICOQOV TOV &wv, and 
10 aa9ipsg nt&sov, 1 Cor. 1 : 25. Rom. 2: 4. Heb. 6: 17. 2 Cor. 4 : 17. 
8:8. So T uoqttTix \rov deov]^ Rom. 1: 20. This idiom is very common 
in the Greek writers, especially in the philosophical ones. 

(6) On the contrary, the place of an adjective is frequently sup- 
plied by a noun in the Gen. which qualifies the preceding noun 
on which it depends. Such a Gen. is called attributive ; see 
99. 

E. g. totq ).oyoig Tijg %agiTog, Luke 4: 22 ; olxovofiog -iyg udixlag, unjust 
steward, Luke 16 : 8 ; vlog rfg u/anijg, beloved son, Col. 1 : 13. Luke 18 : 6. 
Rev. 13 : 3, et al. saepe. 

NOTE. The frequency of this in the N. Test, may be called Hebraism ; for 
although this idiom is by no means foreign to the classic Greek, it is more 
common in the poets than in the prose writers ; see Matth. 316. f. 

(7) But sometimes the principal noun (and not the one which 
designates qualification), is put in the Genitive. 

E. g. ETil niomov w^oT^tt, in riches that are deceitful, or in deceitful riches, 
1 Tim. 6 : 17 ; & v.awmv\ii raJ}?, in a new life, Rom. 6:4; iviqyuav jrAot- 
vyc, strong delusion, 2 Thess. 2 : 11. So not unfrequently in the Hebrew 
SS. ; Heb. Gramm. 440. 

NOTE. When a pronoun or pronominal adjective, etc., follows two words 
connected as in Nos, 2, 3, it usually relates to both as one whole ; as 103 g|- 
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ril$ dwupttag ainov, ly his powerful word, Heb.l : 3. Rev. 3: 10. 13: 3. 
Sometimes, however, such pronoun or adjective is more appropriately con- 
nected only with one of the words ; e. g. Rom. 7 : 24. Acts 13 : 26. 

(8) In a few cases, the feminine of adjectives seems to stand 
for the neuter ; according to the Hebrew idiom. 

E. g. avrt] and #i'jitmj in Matt. 21: 42. Mark 12: 11. But this is a 
citation from Ps. 118: 22. (Sept.); and in the Sept such an idiom is not 
unfrequent, while in the N. Test, it is scarcely to be found. 

(9) The frequent expression of the sense of adjectives, by 
the use of vlos, rtxvov, etc., before abstract nouns, is properly 
Hebraistic. 

E. g. viol ctTtfi&slag ' TS'XVK tpunog -VTittxoijS QQ^l? XT(>K?. The 
Greeks use noildts IKT^WV dvffn}v<av, etc., where however the Gen. is not 
an abstract noun. Expressions like the above are common in most lan- 
guages ; but their frequency is peculiar to the Hebrew and its cognate 
dialects. 

(10) Neuter adjectives, either singular or plural, with or with- 
out the article, are often used in an adverbial manner. 

E. g. ngarov, TO HQ&TOV, first ; alvtx, dreadfully; fiixga, aocpuTara, al'ff- 
%iffTa, etc. See 84. 3. c. 2. 

<> 118. Comparative and Superlative degree of Adjectives. 

Comparative. 

(1) The usual form of the comparative requires the Genitive 
after it; see <> 101. 3. 

(2) The comparative degree is often expressed in the N. 
Test., by the positive form of the adjective connected with r h 
than. 

E. g. xaiov aoi ivtl . . . jjf, etc., it is letter for thee . . . than, etc., Mark 
9: 43. So Mark 9: 45. Matt. 18: 8, 9, al. The same usage is occasionally 
found in the classics: as spot nixgoq ...?/ xtlvoig x. i. A, Soph. Ajax. 981. 
Comp. Luke 15: 7. 18: 14. Gen. 28: 36. 1 Cor. 14: 19, for the like expres- 
sions ; which are very common in the Sept., and are a close copy of the 
Hebrew comparative. When ?/ is thus employed, the word which follows is 
in the same case as that which precedes. 

NOTE. The older grammarians say, that fiuilov is to be supplied by the 
mind before f in all cases of this nature. Recent grammarians do not 
deem this to be necessary ; see ICiihner, 747. 

(3) The positive degree followed by naQo. or vWp, is some- 
times employed to designate the sense of the comparative. E. g. 

(a) Ilttgn ; as w/ua^Toi/lot jrccga navxag TOV ra^tlalov?, greater sinners, or 
sinners above, more than, Luke 13: 2. Rom. 14: 5. In Heb. 1: 9, the same 

25 
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sense is made by naga after nouns. The same preposition, moreover, is 
very common after the comparative degree ; as nbsov naga, Luke 3 : 13 ; 
8iaq>OQK>TtQOV nuQU, Heb. 1 : 4. (b) *Tns(> ; which is employed in the same 
way as naga ; e. g. Luke 16 : 8. Heb. 4:12. In all these respects, paral- 
lels are found in the classics. Other prepositions are found in them also, 
before the Genitive of comparison, e. g. such as in I, nqo, uvii ; see Kiih- 
ner, 588. 

(4) The comparative is sometimes used, when the thing with 
which it is compared is merely implied, but not expressed. 

E. g. Acts 17 : 21, ti . . . xD'.lv6^sQov, something more recent than even what 
was called new ; Acts 25 : 10, xalfoov, letter than I ; 2 Cor. 7 : 7, juwAAoy 
%aQi]vai, rejoice still more than I did before, viz. on the arrival of Titus. So 
in Phil. 1: 12. Acts 27: 13. John 13: 27. Heb. 13: 19. Matt. 11: 11, al., ex- 
amples of the like kind may be found ; and so in the classics, Matth. 457. 

NOTE 1. Mahlov and ITI, put before the comparative, make an intensive 
sense; as fiaiiov nsQiaffo-isQov, the more abundantly, Mark 7: 36. Phil. 1: 23. 
So eit ftSliov, still more, Phil. 1: 9. Heb. 7: 15. The same usage is found 
in the classics. 

NOTE 2. For TTQOTSQOV (compar.) TIQWTOV seems to be used in John 3 : 
15.15:18. Comp. Heb. 8: 7. Acts 1:1. 

(5) Aii imperfectly expressed, but concise and energetic 1 com- 
parison is made, by comparing a thing with a person, when, 
strictly speaking, the comparison is with something which be- 
longs to the person. 

E. g. fiagrvqlav nsl(a rov 3 f(aoivvov, testimony greater than John's, i. e. 
greater than that of John, John 5: 36. Matt. 5: 20. Comp. 1 Cor. 1: 25. 
This construction is frequent in the classics; Herod. IE. 134. Matth. 453. 

Superlative. 

(6) The so called superlative degree may be either compara- 
tive or absolute. In the comparative sense, other objects are 
actually compared with it, and the precedence over them is 
marked by the form of the superlative. In the absolute sense, 
the superlative stands alone, and may designate a degree abso- 
lutely the highest ; or may constitute merely a highly energetic 
mode of expression. 

NOTE. The comparative Superlative usually takes the Gen. after it of 
the object with which the comparison is made ; e. g. rnxviav 



(7) Besides the usual superlative forms, this degree is some- 
times expressed by the positive joined with a noun which desig- 
nates the class of persons or things to which it belongs. 

E. g. evhoyyfi&i] cri) iv yvvoti&v, lit. thou art the Messed one among women, 
i, e. most blessed of women art thou, Luke 1 : 28, This is like the He- 
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brew tP3l {131^3 ; but_examples of the like kind are not wanting 
in the Greek classics, e. g. tu qptAa yvvaixav, Eurip. Alcest 473 ; <a 
utvdgiov, most miserable man! Aristoph. Ran. 1081; awbg axv? iv 
the eagle is the siviftest of the winged, Find. Nein. HI. 76. 



(8) The Heb. superlative, such as D^'ijJ ^p? is found in but 
very few cases in the N. Test. ; even the classic Greek is not 
wanting in the like expressions. 

E. g. ay la ayiwv, Heb. 9: 3; (lairiJisvs /9a<nAeW, Rev. 19: 16. In Soph. 
Elect. 849, we find dstlaiat detA'cctaiy ; Oed. R. 446, a^ffi uQQifttav ; Aes- 
chyl. Supp. 524, uvu avaxiGnv. So also, xaxwv xaxto-Tog^oixagav fiaxag- 
taioq, and the like, which are very common in the poets. 

NOTE 1. The so called superlatives made by &EOV, XVQIOV, etc., appear 
to be all capable of solution in another way ; e. g. ociSgijow TOU xhov, an in- 
crease of which God is the author, Col. 2: 19; aahniy!; &EOV, the trumpet which 
God toill order to be sounded, 1 Thess. 4 : 16. So in Luke 1 : 15. 2 Cor. 1 : 12. 
Rev. 21 : 11. 15 : 2. 'Acntioq i& &<a, fair in the view of God ; see 106. 10. c. 

NOTE 2. Superlatives are often made more intense by adverbs or inten- 
sive conjunctions ; e. g. by y.v.1 (intensive), nokv, juewgw, ps/a, e'So^a, wj, v 
etc. 



NUMERALS. 

$ 119. Use of Ordinal and Cardinal Numbers. 

(1) For the ordinal nuutog, the cardinal f? is constantly em- 
ployed, in designating a day of the week. 

E. g. Trg o/l* rife fjitug TWV ff/3/?Ta)v, early on thejirst day of the week, Mark 
16: 2. Matt. 28: 1. John 20: 19. Acts 20: 7, al. The Greeks employ si?, 
in such cases, only when dsmsgog, ct'AAos, etc., follow. The N. Test, usage 
is therefore Hebraistic. 

(2) Cardinal numbers repeated denote distribution; as in 
Hebrew. 

E. g. dvo dvo, two and two or two by two, Mark 6: 7. The Greeks would 
say: Svo xara duo, or Svo avu Svo; and like the latter is Luke 10: 1. But 
occasionally the Greeks employ an idiom like the Hebrew ; e. g. Aeschyl; 
Pers. 915, (ivgla (jcvglct, i. e. by myriads. 

NOTE. The formulas, ava slg Ixorog, Rev. 21: 21 ; "s!g HU\? alg, Mark 14: 
19. John 8: 9; o xoetf' sis, Rom. 12: 5; are peculiar. The usual Greek is, 
o xaif IW. 

(3) Ordinals of the neuter gender are sometimes used adver- 
bially. 

E. g. ighov, dsvTsgov, thrice, twice, etc. 

GENERAL REMARK. Numerals in their nature, approach very near to one class 
of the adjective pronouns, e. g. 'sxaarog, ere(Joc, aM.og, oaog, Tuaog, etc., which 
might well be reckoned among numerals. 
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PRONOUNS. 
$ 120. General principles respecting gender and number. 

(1) It is a general law respecting pronouns of every kind, that 
they should conform, as to gender, to the noun which is their cor- 
relate. But concord in this respect is often merely ad sensum. 

E. g. ' Teach nuvra ra %&vt), baptizing oi'Tou?,' masc. pronoun, because 
s&vi] designates men, Matt. 28: 19; Tmvla [tov, ov? nahv hidlvtv, where ov? 
refers to isxvia for the like reason, Gal. 4 : 19 ; 'There is naidagiov iv 
here, oc x. r. V (in the better Codd.), John 6: 9. So in 2 John v. 1. Acts 
15: 17." Mark 5: 41. Rom. 2: 14, 26. Rev. 17: 16. This is frequent in 
classic Greek ; Matth. 434. 

(2) Plural pronouns are often employed, when the correlate 
noun is nomen multitudinis in the singular number, but has a 
collective sense. 

E. g. kalv . . . avxcav, Matt. 1 : 21 ; ev ^ilaoj ysvsug . . . lv olg, Phil. 2:15; 
ip ey.xirjffiK . . . ocvrwj', 3 John v. 9 ; rov axoTovg . . . vn OLVTUV, Eph. 5:11, 
12 ; V.O.TU nuffav nofav, iv 0.1$ x. r. i,. The adjectives each, every, are collec- 
tives in their own nature, and therefore they cause the noun with which 
they are joined to partake of this sense. So J?3 and u^tf in Hebrew, are 
followed often by a plural verb. 

(3) On the contrary ; pronouns in the singular are often used 
in a generic sense, i. e. as collectives or in the place of nouns of 
multitude. 

In the O. Test this occurs times without number ; it is not unfrequent 
in the N. Testament. 

121. Use of personal pronouns. 

(1) Personal pronouns, specially in the oblique cases, are more 
frequent in the N. Test., than is usual in classic Greek. 

NOTE. The ground of this seems to be like that in the case of preposi- 
tions, which also are employed in the N. Test, with unusual frequency. 
A defiiuteness is thus given to the expression in Greek, such as a foreign- 
er would very naturally seek for, because it made the language more in- 
telligible to him ; and in respect to the Greek, all the Hebrews were in a 
sense foreigners. Seldom indeed is the pronoun omitted, where we might 
expect it ; e. g. Acts 13 : 3. Mark 6 : 5. 1 Tim. 6 : 2. 

(2) Personal pronouns are not usually added to verbs as the 
subjects of them, i. e. as Nom. case. When they are, emphasis 
or distinction is generally intended. 

E. g. av in Luke 17 : 8; v^tis in Mark 6: 37. So also in Mark 13: 23. 
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1 John 4: 19, et al. saepe. But in some cases, it is difficult to make out 
an emphatic meaning ; e. g. vptiq in Mark 13 : 9 ; e/w in Eph. 5: 32. In 
a few cases, in the same sentence, one verb has a pronoun expressed and 
another has not ; e. g. in Luke ] : 23, 24, a {Hejiew . . . a iy7? fitensTf. 
See also 2 Cor. 11 : 29. 

(3) In some cases the noun itself is repeated, where we might 
naturally expect the pronoun. 



E. g. in Luke 3 : 19, 'tlQwdrjg ; and so ngoffwnov in 2 Cor. 3:7; see also 
John 10: 41. In some cases of this nature, there is an emphasis or sig- 
nificance attached to the repetition of the noun ; e. g. John 4 : 1. Matt. 10 : 
23. Luke 12 : 8. 9: 26. John 6: 40, et saep. al. 

(4) Amoq is often a demonstrative, pronoun ; but it is also 
employed, specially in its oblique, cases, as a personal pronoun. 

NOTE 1. Avxog, when joined with a noun or pronoun as a kind of pronom- 
inal demonstrative, means self; and with the article, self-same, (he same ; as 5 
naii]Q alnog, iya avTog, ol vno ti]? amy*; ^rqoq TQoupevTsg, those who have 
been nourished by the same mother ; ol Ilsgaai, xal amol, even tlie Persians them- 
selves, etc. When thus employed, it may stand either before a noun and its 
article, as amog o uds3icp6g ; or between the article and its noun, as TO 
amo%(a()Lov] or after the noun, when the intention of the writer is to ren- 
der its meaning (self) emphatic, as ol UfQircu xul avTol. 

NOTE 2. Amog, meaning he, is employed in the room of the antiqua- 
ted pronoun of the third person. It is derived from av again, and TOG the 
same. Throughout the N. Test., and usually in the later Attic writers, it 
is employed instead of the old pronominal adjective, o?, ?j, ov, his, hers, its ; 
or else the compound savrov (afnov), etc., takes its place ; see No. 1 above. 
The position of some grammarians, viz., that avrog in the Nom. is never 
a simple substantive pronoun, does not seem to be correcct ; see Runner, 
342. 4. 

NOTE 3. The noun to which nvwg relates when it is employed as a 
pronoun, is sometimes a collective one in the singular ; as in Matt. 4 : 23, 
V.VTCWV refers back to rahialav (the country, for its inhabitants). So in 
Matt, 9 : 35. Luke 4 ; 15, al. ; (constructio ad sensum) . Not unfreqeutly 
amog stands related to some noun merely implied by the nature of the 
case or by the context; as in Luke 1: 17, 'He shall go before amov, him? 
viz. the Messiah, not mentioned in the preceding discourse ; ceviov in 1 
John 2 : 12, in reference to Christ. So avrov in 2 John v. 6 ; and in many 
cases the reference is more or less obscure, and can be made out only 
by the context. 

NOTE 4. Aviog, as a pronoun, is not unfrequently repeated in cases 
where its use would seem to be pleonastic ; e. g. t$d&6vTi umia IK TOV jriot- 
ov, tv&eag uni'}vvri(stv KIITM, Mark 5:2. So Mark 9: 28. Matt. 26: 71. Rev. 
6 : 4, al. But such constructions, following clauses with a participle, are 
common in the classics. More pleonastic still would seem to be the fol- 
lowing constructions, with clauses containing the relative pronoun ; viz., 
ol; <5o#i? ainolg adixriaai x. T. A, Rev. 7:2; i\v ovdslg dvvaTaixluaai aiii^v } 
Rev. 3: 8; so Mark 7: 25. 13: 19, comp. Rev. 12: 14, onov and 
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This is very common in the Sept. and in the Hebrew ; but it is also found 
in classical Greek, Xen. Cyrop. I. 4. 19. Diod. Sic. I. 97. XVII. 35. See 
many examples of the pleonastic repetitions of personal pronouns, in Matth. 
465. 4. Sometimes this repetition seems to be for the sake of emphasis, 
and sometimes for the sake of greater perspicuity. 

(5) 'EKVTQV (Attice awou) is a compound of t'and uvrog, and 
is used only in the oblique cases. But, as used in the N. Test., 
it is not limited to the third person, as its etymology would seem 
to indicate. 

NOTE 1. It is sometimes applied to the 1 pers. plural, as in Rom, 8 : 23. 
1 Cor. 11 : 31. 2 Cor. 1 : 1, 9, al; sometimes to the 2nd pers. plural, as in 
John 12: 8. Phil. 2: 12. Matt. 3: 9, al; sometimes to the 2nd pers. sing., 
as in John 18: 34. The same usage is found in the classics. 

NOTE 2. Avxov, etc., the Attic form, is used in a multitude of cases 
where OIVTOV, etc., might have been employed. It often depends merely on 
the mode of expression which the writer deems the more eligible, andnol 
on any substantial difference of meaning, whether the one or the other is 
employed. Hence the continual discrepancies of the Codices, in relation 
to these words. Generally, ivhere the pronoun refers to the principal subject of 
tJie sentence, SUVTOV (avroC) is employed; see Rest's Grammar, 99. 2. 

$ 122. Possessive pronouns. 

(1 ) The possessive pronominal adjectives are not very fre- 
quent in the N. Testament. Instead of fpd?, no?, etc., the Gen. 
of the personal pronoun, pav, GOV, etc., is more commonly em- 
ployed. 

NOTE. This is the case also in the classics. When possessive pronouns 
are employed, their position is like that of adjectives in general. The pro- 
nouns employed instead of them may precede or follow the noun, e. g. 
vjfjL&v ?] fftuTijptw, Rom. 13 : 11: fipv trjv xaywv, Phil. 2:2: and often so in the 
writings of Paul, Luke, and John. The other construction, such as o d'tog 
|UOf, i) marts vftav, etc., is too common to need examples. The first of 
these constructions is generally deemed emphatic ; but instances occur, 
where no particular emphasis seems to be apparent. 

(2) The meaning of possessive pronouns may be subjective or 
objective. 

E. g. o aoq no&og may mean the desire which you have, or the, longing of 
another after you. So w\v epp uvufivrjO'iv, the remembering of me, Luke 22: 
19; TO! vfifTSQca s/U'st, through mercy bestowed on you, Rom. 11: 31. See 2 
Tim. 4: 6. 1 Cor. 15: 31. So ?^ ; ( UST^ svvoict may mean our oion benevo- 
lence, or benevolence towards us. The like in the Greek classics. 

(3) The Dative of pronouns often supplies the place of a pos- 
sessive pronoun. 

E. g. jUijT7 juot, my motlier ; olfifilv aiifi^a^oi, our allies; o~oi 
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thine enemies. The true solution of such cases seems to be either thus: a 
mother in respect to me, or nnii\g % earl (toi. See 1 06. 9. 



(4) The place of the possessive pronominal adjective, or of the 
pronoun in its stead, is sometimes supplied in the N. Test, by 



E. g. fig TOV Idiov uygov to his field, Matt. 22 : 5 ; wvg ISlovg dovhovg, 
his servants ; where to say, his own field, his own servants, does not seem 
to be the intention of the writer. See also 1 Pet. 3:1, and comp. Prov. 
27: 8. Jos. 7 : 10 in the Sept. In the classics, no certain example of such 
usage has been produced. 

123. Demonstrative pronouns. 

(1) The demonstratives ovrog, ode, lutTvos, (amog) } are some- 
times put immediately before the verb, even after the subject of 
the sentence has already been specified, in order to give empha- 
sis to the expression. 



E. g. 'He who endureth to the end, omog o-w^crfiiat.' Matt. 24: 13- See 
Matt. 6: 4. Mark 7: 15, 20. 12: 40, et al. saepe. 

(2) OliTog (in distinction from o&) more usually refers to a 
preceding noun, 66s to something which follows ; but at other 
times ovios refers to a more distant object, ode to a nearer one. 
OvTog (in distinction from Ixtivos) refers to what immediately 
precedes, Ixslvog to that which is more remote. 

NOTE. 1. Yet none of these usages are invariable ; for there are cases 
where they are relinquished. Not unfrequently, (as in respect to alrog as 
a pronoun), the subject referred to is remote, or merely implied, or simply 
something which the nature of the topic under discussion suggests^ See 
Acts 4: 11, oi'To?. 1 John 5: 20 is a doubtful case, so far as oinog is 
concerned. See also Acts 8: 26. 7: 19. 2 John v, 8. 

NOTE 2. The usual place of oviog is before the noun to which it has re- 
lation (when adjectively used) ; that of ixeivog, after the noun. But the re- 
verse of this sometimes happens in both cases. 

(3) Some one of the demonstrative pronouns is omitted, but 
still implied, in innumerable cases where the relative pronoun is 
employed ; which latter seems often to include the demonstra- 
tive alon with it. 






E. g. ayoqaaov wv %f>tloiv qpopi*, buy [those things] ofivhichwe have ,need, 
i. e. ayoqaaov [ta sxslva] &v x. T. I, John 13: 29; 'How shall they call tig 
ov ovx sniaTsvcravJ i. e. tig [sxsivov] ov ovx x. T. i, Rom. 10 : 14 ; ' What fruit 
had ye scp ol? vvv enaiffxvvfa&e? i. e. in [sxilvoig] olg vvv x. r. i, Rom. 6: 
21 ; KQctg tq> o xaTsxeuo, i. e. [exeivo] e'qp' o x. T. I, Luke 5: 25. Comp. John 
6 : 29. 2 Cor. 5 : 10. The same idiom is frequent in the classics. 

(4) The demonstrative TOVTO is often employed before 'fact, on, 
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and the like particles, when that which follows them is intended 
to be made particularly emphatic. 

E. g. tldwg TOVTO, ort x. T. A, 1 Tim. 1:9; oldot rovro, on x. T. A, Acts 
20: 29. So iiq IOVTO . . . 'ivet x. T. A, Acts 9: 21 ; tig TOVTO yttQ . . . iV t. t. I, 
Rom. 14 : 9, and so, very often, in all parts of the N. Test., and sometimes 
in the classics. 

NOTE. The neuters lama, roCro, etc., are often used adverbially. Tov- 
twv appears, also, to be employed in the same way as the singular num- 
ber, in 3 Jolm.v. 4; and so ittina in John 15: 17. 

<> 124. Relative Pronouns. 

(1) As a general principle, the relative agrees with its antece- 
dent in gender and number ; but there are not a few exceptions 
to this. 

(a) Exceptions as to number. (1) A plural pronoun not unfrequently is 
related to an antecedent in the singular, when the pronoun designates not 
an individual but a species or genus; e. g. avdgl xA(J> . . . Iv oig ovSctpov 
<TV cpavi'icrri ytyovag, a good man (generic) . . . among whom etc., Demosth. 
pro Cor. Allo 11 j iv olq ^upsr, Thucyd. HI. 38. (2) On the other hand, 
when the antecedent is plural the relative is frequently singular, if it has a 
collective sense ; i. e. such relatives as oans, og av, etc. Thus H. L 367, 
vvv rovg oc'AAoug enficroficti, ov xe xi%d(o, now ivill I pursue others, whomsoever 
I may catch. Thucyd. VII. 29, ' Slaying navxas, CTCO snvftoter, aU, whom- 
soever they might overtake? So also the relative may be singular, when the 
antecedent is a plural with the meaning of a singular ; e. g. oixiQa iim.QV~ 
&Kfj,sv, rj xwi}v Kuriff^ov slnldat, WE have suffered pitiably WHO (sing.) have 
cherished a vain hope. 

NOTE. Cases of this nature are very plain, merely resolving themselves 
into the principle which respects nouns of multitude or collective nouns. 

(&) Exceptions as to gender. (1) Particularly is the neuter gender singu- 
lar employed for the relative, when it is designed to express a generic 
sense, whatever the gender of the antecedent may be ; e. g. Mark 12 : 42, 
^#As hsma dvo, o sent xodQavTrig, she cast in two mites, which make a farthing. 
So Xen. Mem. HL 9. 8, cp&ovov de axontav, o ti sly, considering envy, what- 
ever it may he. In particular, if an epexegetical noun is joined to an ante- 
cedent, the pronoun relative to that antecedent very often conforms to the 
second noun ; e. g. io5 aniQ(itn.i crov, o$ sail Xgunog, Gal. 3 : 16. See also 
Mark 15 : 16. Eph. 1 : 14 3 : 13. 6 : 17. 1 Tim. 3 : 15. Phil. 1 : 28. 1 Cor. 
4:17. 

NOTE. Often a neuter relative relates to the whole of a preceding clause 
or sentence, which contains masc. or fern, nouns. Sometimes it relates 
merely to a single word, which, as such, is about to be explained ; e. g. 
John 1 : 42, rbv Mwalav, o iari ftsdiQpjvsvofisvov, XQiffTog; and so in Su- 
tij/t, o IO-TI x. r. i, Heb. 7: 2. Matt. 27: 33. Mark 12: 42. John 1: 39, 43. 

(c) Cases of a complex nature. (1) Two or more nouns of the same gen- 
der usually take a relative of the same gender and plural number ; but 
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when t kings are designated by the nouns, the relative is often in the neu- 
ter; e. g. 'Seeing him adorned vnoyQvtcpfi of the eyes, and tvjQfyfi of col- 
ouring, and with ornamental xofiaie, dsvopifi i]v x. i. A, Xen. Cyr. 1. 3. 2. 
(2) If the antecedents are of different gender, the masc. is preferred for the 
relative ; but die neuter is used when things are designated ; ' We have as- 
sembled for a matter nalfyov IE ml Mgijwjs, 3 i%n x. t. A, Isoc. de Pac, 
p. 159. (3) In sentences with a copula (,u/) and a predicate noun, the 
relative frequently agrees with the 'latter instead of conforming to the an- 
tecedent ; e. g. ; ftw odog ... TO xalsEiai IZtjioiviov aTo^ct, the way . . . 
which is called Pelusian outlet, Her. II. 17. This is very common ; specially 
when the relative folloivs the predicate ; e. g. ' Justice among men how 
should it not be xedcv, o navia ^UE'JWXS, which [viz. justice, dlxij] softens 
every thing, etc. 

Attraction of the Relative pronoun. 

(2) THE CASE of the relative is sometimes determined by the 
verb with which it is connected. But the usual custom of the 
classic Greek, and the predominant one in the N. Test., is, to 
make the case of the relative accord with that of the antecedent, 
when that antecedent is in the Gen. or Dative, and the verb 
connected with the relative would require this to be in the Ac- 
cusative. This is called ATTRACTION. 

E. g. Inl nfxviv, olg v\xovaav, Luke 2: 20; Inlanvvav . . . T Ao/ra, w si- 
jm', John 2: 22; THQ} ndvrwv T.UV sqytav . . . uv qff&fiTjO'otv, Jude v. 15. So 
in Acts 3: 21, 25. 10: 39. 7: 17. 22: 10. James 2: 5. 1 Pet. 4:_11. John 
15 : 20. 21 : 10, et al. saepe. If the pronoun thus attracted has predicates 
of any kind, they suffer attraction in the same manner, i. e. they still agree 
with the attracted pronoun. 

NOTE 1. In most parts of the N. Test, this usage is very common, or 
rather, it is the regular one, But in Matthew it never occurs ; and in 
Mark but once, 7: 13, other passages having various readings. In the 
Apoc., only one or two cases of attraction are found. 

NOTE 2. The word, whether a noun or demonstrative pronoun, etc., 
which is the antecedent, is often omitted, while the relative assumes the 
same ease that it would have assumed, provided the antecedent had been 
expressed ; e. g. fiffj,vi]ftvo? K>V EJIQK^S, i. e. (tfiivrmsvog [TWV nQa'/fiuTWv] <uv 
7r^ij. So olg I^QJ, ^w/uat, the things I have, I use, for %gupai [-rovioig] 015 
t#co ; and with still greater latitude, as SSWOISQOI iaiiv . . . mv il'grpu, they 
are more dreadful than the things which I have said, for deivoTiga <JTIV [sxsl- 
vwv] uv tl'QT]y.u. Comp. Heb. 5 : 8. Rom. 15 : 18. 

NOTE 3. In a very few cases, the Dat. and Nom. (i. e. cases which would 
regularly be in the Dat. or Nom.) suffer attraction ; e. g. ccpi?? Tip]? . . . ijansg 
utviimrsiq x. r. i, instead _of yntQ avuavtig, etc., Odyss. w. 30. So Herod. 
I. 68, ovSiv siSoTEg i&v ?}v Tispl 2ug 8ig x. t, A, i. e. o. tld. [tovicav] yv, etc. 

(3) Vice versa, the noun sometimes conforms to the case in 
which the relative is put by the proper regimen of the verb. 

26 
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E. g. (a) When the noun^precedes, as tov agxov ov xlwfisv, 1 Cor. 10: 
16 ; U&ov ov ansSoxlfittaav, ovrog x. i. A, Matt. 21 : 42 ; navrl w Ido&i) 
Luke 12: 48. 1:J72, 73. (b) When the noun follows; as ov eyta en 
i.io~a ""Icoavvriv, oviog x. T. A, Mark 6: 16; fig ov Jia^aSoihjTg xiinov 
Rom. 6: 17. Philem. v. 10. Both usages occur in the classics. Comp. 
Heb. 5:8. 

NOTE. This inverted attraction (as it is called) takes place principally 
when the noun thus attracted would* otherwise be in the Nominative or 
Accusative. A unity of construction is thus effected in a way like to that 
described in No. 2 above. 

GENERAL REMARK. The usage of attraction is evidently the result of an effort 
to amalgamate adjective clauses, i. e. such as are introduced by a relative pro- 
noun, into a unity like that which an adjective agreeing with its preceding noun 
would express. Instead, however, of turning the clause into such a shape, the 
relative is preserved, but made (as to its case) to imitate an adjective which 
might stand in the room of the relative clause. 

<> 125. Interrogative and Indefinite Pronouns. 

(1) INTERROGATIVES. The interrogatives T/?, tl, are em- 
ployed in questions direct and indirect ; and also in some cases 
where the Greeks would employ o TI. 



E. g. do&rjffirai vfuv . . . tl iaitjo-fTs, what ye shall say, shall be given to you, 
Matt, 10 : 19 ; swifiacrov it dsmv^ffca, prepare fkatwliich I may eat, Luke 17: 
8. Mark 6 : 36. So Xenophon ; ovx l^w il (isl^ov una, I liave nothing more 
important which I could say, Cyrop. vi. 1, 48. 



In the N. Test., ivu xl is frequently employed in an inter- 
rogative sense, why 1 wherefore 1 

E. g. Matt. 9 : 4. 27 : 46. Luke 13 : 7. al. It is also employed in the same 
way in the Greek classics. 

REMARK. The student will remember that the interrogatives tig, T/, al- 
ways have the acute accent, which is retained on the first syllable in the 
oblique cases. By this the interrogatives are distinguished from the indefi- 
nite pronouns ; and the accentuation is retained hi the singular usage 
noted above. 

(3) INDEFINITES. Tls, tl (indefinite), are sometimes added 
to nouns, in order to express the idea of a certain, a kind of, etc. 

E. g. anao%i)V iwa, a kind of first fruits, James 1 : 18. 

(4) Sometimes they are joined to numerals ; and sometimes to 
adjectives. 

In the first case, they mean a certain, or about so many ; as duo uvas, Acts 
23 : 23. So fysQus efioopixovra vivas, some seventy days. With adjectives. 
they have a kind of intensive meaning, as (pofisQU rig ixdo^i xglasoaq, a certain 
terrible expectation of punishment, Heb. 10 : 27 ; [ityaq tig, some great affair, 
some important personage, Acts 8 : 9. 1 Cor. 3 : 7. Gal. 2 : 6, al. 
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126. Hebraism as to the designation of certain pronouns. 



(1) The usual classic words ovditg, pijdslg, no one, are some-* 
times expressed in the manner of the Hebrew bb i&, ov nagi 
yet with this modification, that the negative particle (ou or ^i) is 
closely joined with the verb of the sentence, and not with -nag. 

E. g. ovx av Effca&r) nuvu o-|, lit then could not 6e saved all flesh, i.e. no 
flesh or no man could be saved, Matt. 24 : 22; ou dMtxicd&iiasTat notea ffug 
no flesh, i. e. no man, shall be justified, Rom. 3 : 20. Eph. 5 : 5. 1 John 2: 21. 
John 3:15. 1 Cor. 1 : 29. Acts 10 : 14. Rev. 7 : 1. See the like idiom, also, 
in Matt. 10:29. Luke 1: 37. 

NOTE. Different from this is the case, where the negative particle is im- 
mediately connected with nay ; for then the meaning is as in other lan- 
guages, i. e. not every one, (q. d. only some of) . E. g. ov nag o tiycov xv- 
gts, XVQI^ x. T. A, it is not every individual who addresses me with Lord! Lord! 
etc., Matt 7: 21 ; ov naya cragg 77 avxi] ffagt, not all flesh is the same fl.esh, 
i. e. there are different kinds of flesh, etc., 1 Cor. 15: 39. So ov ndtVTeg in 
Matt. 19 J 11. Rom. 9 : 6. 10: 16. When a verb is omitted by ellipsis, ov, 
may stand before nag and yet mean no, none ; e. g. in Rev. 7 s 16. 

REMARK. There is no serious difficulty in the mode of expression stated 
in the text above. For example, John 2 : 21, ott n&v y/sCflog sx T>jg aKy&tlas 
OVK sffn,for every lie is not of the truth, must of course be equivalent to no lie 
is of the truth. But in the classics this mode of expression is not found ; 
nor is it frequent in the N. Testament 

(2) The one and the other, in classic Greek, may be expressed 
by its !*V, cig &'; but in the N. Test, we find (Tg . . . xt fTg. 

E. g. Matt. 20 : 21. 27 : 38. Mark 4 : 8. et al. The Heb. idiom, in^T . . . ift^, 
seems to be the basis of the N. Test, mode of expression. Sometimes we 
find o els ... o tig o tig ... o 



SYNTAX OF SIMPLE SENTENCES. 

<> 127. Component parts of a simple sentence. 

(1) A sentence means the union of a substantive and verbal 
idea in one expression, so as to exhibit their mutual relation and 
dependence. It consists, therefore, of a subject and predicate. 

In other words, there must be something in respect to which an affirma- 
tion or negation is made (subject) ; and also an affirmation or negation of 
some action, energy, quality, etc., must be made (predicate), in order to 
constitute a sentence. 

(2) SUBJECT. The subject of a verb must always be a noun, 
or an equivalent for a noun. 

EQUIVALENTS may be, (a) Pronouns ; as iyw, vplg, etc. (J) An adjec- 
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tive or participle used as a noun ; e. g. a aocpog, TO xaiov, o ffntlymv, ol qpt- 
Aovotpovvrs?. (c) All adverb used as a noun; as ol vvv, ol TOTB. (d) A 
preposition with its appropriate case used as a noun ; as ol aficpl 2wxau- 
Tr)v, ol sx nokscog. (e) The Inf. mode, with or without adjuncts ; as didacr- 
%iiv xud.ov iativ vtno&vtvsiv vnsg xf]? nargidog xcdov laitv. (f) Any par- 
ticular object whatever as a letter, word, part or whole of a sentence, 
phraseology, etc., quoted as such, may be the subject of affirmation, etc., 
and therefore the subject of a verb; e. g. TO xvnrca g^u ort, the, [word] 
TV7TTW is a verb. 

(3) ELLIPSIS OF THE SUBJECT. Although a verb must always 
have a subject, yet this is not always expressed, but generally 
omitted in certain classes of expressions. 



(a) The subject is omitted when it is indefinite ; e. g. su !/, it is well ; 
ff 8s, it is clear. (b) When the verb can naturally be applied only 
to one subject, or when it implies the subject within itself; as vsi, it rains ; 
/?0ojr, it thunders, etc., where 6 Zsu? or o -9-sog is the implied subject ; so 
olrojfot'Vfi, one pours out wine, sc. o olvo%6og, or intvtv frwi], whenever one 
may sacrifice., sc. o \hmjp ; in which cases the verb furnishes the subject by 
suggesting the correlate noun. (This idiom is frequent in Hebrew), (c) 
Not unfrequently the sense of the passage in its connection suggests a sub- 
ject to the mind of the reader, which is not expressed; e. g. 'Insurrections 
came, and from these murders, and from murders nnsfit] slg novuQ%ittV, i. e. 
[this affair] terminated in monarchy ;' so ijv iyyvg f]Uov Svafiuv, i. e. 7j //JME- 
QU ; again, 'I will go to the palace, xnl i}v [isv ctv&iaiT)Tcti, and if one shall 
present himself' i. e. if o pKo-ihvg etc. (d) In like manner rig (the indefinite 
pronoun) is often omitted, and must be supplied by the reader ; e. g. ' It is 
unbecoming to act injuriously, OTLOVV av 7iua%rj, whatever one may suffer, 
i. e. whatever \r'iq\ any one, etc. 

NOTE. Strictly considered, some subject must always be implied to 
every verb. Yet an indefinite expression of mere agency is most appro- 
priately made without naming a subject. 

(4) PREDICATE. This must always be a verb, or its equivalent. 

(a) A verb ; e. g. TO 6Sov &ulfai. (b) Its equivalent ; which is the 
copula it (to be), with an adjective, noun, pronoun, etc., following it ; e. g. 
6 uv-frQumog frvrpoq ianv o liiigog r t v fiaadEVso K. ipuo-tisvs TO nquy- 
jtta !<m Tods, the -matter is this. 

NOTE. The copula (?Ij>ai) signifies not action but, mere existence, when 
thus employed, and so an adjective, noun; etc*, must be added, in order to 
make up the deficiency in the meaning of the verb and fully to indicate 
what is designed to be predicated. Other verbs, such as vn<xo%(n, ylvofioti, 
Tuyxnvta. tfvvav, and XVQ&V, are sometimes employed merely in the sense 
of a copula, i. e. they are sometimes equivalent to sivcti. When tipl, how- 
ever, merely asserts existence, as earn -frsog, it is then employed in like man- 
ner with other verbs, i. e. it predicates some particular thing of its subject. 

(5) ELLIPSIS OF THE PREDICATE COPULA, tivai. This is very 
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frequent, but it is mostly confined to the present tenses of the 
verb and its participle. 

(a) Omitted in general sentences, proverbs, etc. ; e. g. ftvyrbg o ixv&Qoa- 
nog. (o) After verbals, and adjectives designating necessity, duty, readi- 
ness, ability, etc. ; e. g. ixyiaviaisov fifiiv woifiog 8ovvai n^o&vfiog ilSivat 
avdyKi) S-avslv. (c) In relative clauses, after o, ol, etc., tivoti is very often 
omitted. 

NOTE. The Subj. mode rarely omits the copula ; so with the Inf. and 
the Imper. ; the Opt. never; but the Part., very frequently. 

REMARK on the Ellipsis of subject and predicate. As we have seen above, 
the subject is often omitted, because it is well known, or may be easily 
made out. So the Copula merely may, as is evident, be often omitted ; 
but the real and substantial part of the predicate can never be omitted, 
unless it has just been repeated, and suggests itself as a matter of course ; 
comp. in 2 Cor. 1:6. 1 John 2: 9. Rom, 8: 4. 11: 6; specially John 4: 12. 

<> 128. Relation between subject and predicate, or agreement 
between a verb and Us subject or Nominative. 

(1) General Rule, (a) A verb (predicate) agrees with its 
noun in number and person. (6) In sentences with fipi as 
copula, the adjective or noun, which follows as predicate, -must 
agree with the subject in gender, number, and case. 

E. g. syta ygaqxo o KvQoq TJJ> @a<ri1iev$. Examples occur every where, 
so that further illustration would be useless. See a full exhibition of the 
same case after a copula (verb) as before it, in 97. 4. Note 1. 

(2) EXCEPTIONS to the general rule, however, are apparently 
very many ; and they need some special illustration. 

L Construdio ad sensum. 

(a) As to number. Nouns of multitude, i. e. generic nouns, in the singu- 
lar, often take a plural verb, adjective, participle, etc. ; e. g. 6 ofiog . . . it- 
trt, John 7: 49; TO nhii&og ol'owui arQmbg uTidfiaivov, et sic passim. Matt. 
21 : 8. Luke 9 : 12. In John 6 : 2, both singular and plural are united ; 
and so elsewhere. 

NOTE. Kindred to this is the case of distributives, which, not unfre- 
quently, take a plural verb ; e. g. John 16 : 32, ffy.oQnla&'r)js sxcKnog ; and 
so Acts 2:6. 11: 29. Rev. 5: 8. The same in the Classics, as to sxaarog, 
g, nag, aUog, and the like ; and so in Hebrew often, in respect to 

nj$ , etc. 

(6) Construdio ad sensum as to gender and number often occurs in sen- 
tences with a copula expressed or implied ; e. g. to ywalxiov m xulrj, lit. 
womanhood is beautiful; T naidwa taxi xedos, lit. childhood is beautiful. 
Often in respect to pronouns ; as, ' when it was told at Sparta, uvtolg *5o|?, 
it seemed good to them,' i. e. to the Spartans, etc. 

NOTE. The neuter articles, TO and tee, with a Gen. plural after them } 
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take a plural 'predicate ; as TO v &rigl(av . . , eAeuxfyoroTsgot. In a Com- 
pound subject made up of two cases, the case of the one part may be fol- 
lowed, and the gender and number of the other (principal) part ; as ntij&o? 
TOJV tirasW . . . eniovTs?, the last word has a Norn. case like 7iA?j#os, but a 
plural number like innsajv. This is a mixed constructio ad sensum. 

//. Real discrepancies between the subject and predicate. 

(3) These are numerous, and they assume a variety of forms ; 
e.g. 

(a) Masc. and fern, subjects may have (with a copula) a predicate adjec- 
tive, etc., in the neuter singular or plural ; e. g. o TioAfjUog yofitQov i] nohi? 
(plhawv ixavbv v\ In triplet, 2 Cor. 2 : 6. Such constructions are very fre- 
quent; comp. "varium et mutabile semper femina." With a pronoun; 
TOVTO tVQKwig, etc. In the plural ; ov Sswa TQVTO nuv%uv 5?^ on ysyo- 
vs ; specially in the case of verbals in -TE'OS and -TO?, as itjxlv KVT& niffiu 
one. must trust him, afiwrsu taiiv KITW, one must help him. And so often 
with TctVTU, Tads; as KQ%I} ovx SCTTIV TWVTK, government is not this. In all 
such cases the generic idea is designated by the neuter singular, and the 
same idea in all its compass by the neuter plural. 

(b) Predicate nouns, concrete or abstract, (the names of persons excepted), 
are often of different gender, and sometimes of a different number, from 
that of the subject ; as aol iyot eaopctt ovei8o? "Aqysog uxqa Ildoto~yol, the 
Pelasgians were the most distinguisJied (lit. summits) of Jlrgos. So the neu- 
ter plurals (used as nouns) ta ngaia, T KUVTU, ra cfikima ; and so #qu/u, 
K?j^i'ju, etc. 

(c) Neuter plurals often take a verb singular ; e. g. to. w T^B^SI OWQU, 
ol% %t ovtivw, gifts have no advantage. So with participles, as 86%<xv TVT, 
these things having seemed proper. 

But this usage has many limits; (1) Nouns denoting persons or living 6e- 
ings usually (not always) take the plural ; Matt. 13: 21, s&vij linlovvi, ; T 
fioetjutwK mo-Tfvovo-i xal qiQiaaovcri, James 2 : 19. Mark 5: 13. Rev. 11 : 18. 
16: 14, al. But the sing, is found in Luke 4: 41. 8: 30, 88. 13: 19, al. 
So in the classics. (2) Where the whole compass of the subject, or the 
subject in all its individual particulars, is to be made emphatic, a plural 
predicate is used after neuter plur. subjects ; e. g. yaveQu. yo-av . . . t%vr)7io\- 
)., Xen. Anab. 1. 7, 17 ; EjietSt] mi]k&ov * Olv{*nitx,iohen the Olympiac feasts 
came on. Specially is the plural used when numerals belong to the subject, 
as r t <sav dvo id%r\ iyivovxo snaiov n'xlavtu. The poets (not Attic) often 
use the plural out of these limits ; the general rule is not without many 
exceptions. 

(d) In a few cases masc. and fern, subjects in the plural take a verb sin- 
gular; e. g. IffTt ITTT o~iudioi r t v vyslg xsyakal. But this is confined to 
sari and rfv when thus (as it were impersonally) used ; comp. the French, il 
est des hommes, etc. 

NOTE. Besides the discrepancies above noted, in classic Greek a dual 
may have a plural predicate, and vice versa. So the dual 8v(a may have a 
plural noun with it ; and fern, duals may take a masc. attributive. But 
these cases do not concern the N. Test. Greek, as it does not employ the 
dual. 
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(4) A verb which is a mere copula may conform to the sub- 
ject or to the predicate. 

E. g. y nsglodog . . . ital ffrdSioi eg, the circuit is [are] six stadia ; 10 isi- 
nof^svov ylyvovrai, 7,6yoi>. 

(5) There are, moreover, several peculiarities in respect to 
subject and predicate, which deserve to be specially noted. Such 
are the following : 

(a) Frequently the verb goes from the singular to the plural; and vice ver- 
sa ; e. g. si' rig fiysltott . . . e^st . . . ayvoovai,, Xen. Mem. II. 3. 2. Vice versa, 
ol iargsvouEVOt, xaigovffi, . . . psycdov yotfj xaxov ;raAATTr(, Plat. Gorg. p. 
478. In such cases the singular designates -each individual of the whole 
mass. This is very frequent in Hebrew. 

(6) Masc. predicates are sometimes joined with fern, subjects, when 
there is no special design to distinguish sex; e. g. aStlyal . . . v.al TOUWU- 
Tt, oiffTE tivat, , . . xovg shv&sQovg, Xen. Mem. II. 7. 2. 

(c) The first person plural is often employed in the same sense as the - 
first person singular ; specially when the plural may be naturally interpre- 

ted as including both an individual and those who are his associates ; e. g. 
ctQ$o[tat . . . IV ngsa^KVta^sv, Plat. Sympos. p. 186. So, often, in the N. 
Test. ; specially in the writings of Paul, who is continually making transi- 
tions of this nature. 

(d) The Imper. sing, is sometimes employed where the subject is plural ; 
e. g. sins, il Ttttor^jTS ; James 4 : 13, ays vvv ol fayovjsg, also 5:1. In such 
cases, the Imper. is a kind of interjection. 

Verb or predicate with several subjects. 

(6) Several subjects of different persons are thus arranged ; 
the first person has precedence over the others ; the second over 
the third ; and the verb takes the plural form. 

E. g. syo) xal av or syw xal sxsivog or eyto xal av xal ixslvog ygd 
So syo) xal EKHVOI ygaqiOfisv ; <rv KCU exsivoq or cru xtxt exsivoi 
So 711*31$ xotl sxstvoi ygoKpopsv fymg xt extlvoi yQticpsis, etc. 



NOTE. But sometimes the number of the person conforms to the promi- 
nent subject ; sometimes to the nearest one ; as &sol xa y<u l[ii)%vi}aafii)v t 
Eurip. Med. 1020. OVTS av OVT Sv a'AAoj Svvuno. 

(7) Several subjects of the same person regularly demand a 
plural predicate ; but often a singular one is employed ; E. g. 

(a) The verb at the head of a sentence, or at the dose, conforms to the 
subject which is proximate ; as ovx syvco 3 'JoHnjqp xal 1] (IIJTJIQ ainov, Luke 
2 : 43. John 4 : 12. Hsvrjrsg xal drjpog nUov s;/st, Xen. So often in Cicero, 
and not unfrequently in our English version of the SS. (b) Sometimes the 
verb conforms to the prominent subject ; as (taaihvg xal ol aw otvrw . . . 
elffTilnrst. (c) Names of things, of different gender, take a plural verb, when 
a distinction is intended to be marked : a singular one, when a unity of the 
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whole is designated. If all the names are neuter, the verb is usually in the 
singular, (d) Subjects with ?f . . . if (o?- . .'. or), also -with OVTE . . . oiire, may 
take a sing, or plur. verb ; a sing, one when separation is really meant, as 
i] oiiTog ulij&il AE'^EI; a plural one when the same predicate is in the same 
manner applied to both, as si "4^ agxcocri ...; ftotfio? "AnoU,(av. 

GENEEAL REMARK. Few of the rules respecting the concord of the subject 
and predicate are uniformly observed. The rules of Greek usage in this respect 
are far less rigid and exact than those of the modern English language. In fact, 
they closely resemble the Hebrew. 

SYNTAX OF VERBS. 
> 129. Distinctions in the nature of different Verbs. 

(1) A verb signifies action in its most enlarged sense, either 
external or internal. 

(2) Ideas of space, which arise from our sense of motion, 
seem to lie at the basis of the different classes of verbs as distin- 
guished by their respective kinds of meaning. 

E. g. (a) Action considered in the relation of ivhither, is designated by a 
transitive, verb, which requires an object to be placed after it (either ex- 
pressed or implied), which object marks the whither of the action, as TVTTTCO 
lov TittlSa. Kindred to this is the marking of the effect of action, e. g. ygacpoa 
TIJV 6Tuawfa}v, (6) Action considered in the relation of whence, requires a 
verb passive, i. e. one the subject of which is affected by the action of an- 
other agent ; e. g. ivntopat vno tivoq. (c) Action may be regarded in the 
light of where ; and then the verb must be intransitive, inasmuch as the ac- 
tion which proceeds from the subject of the verb, terminates within the 
same subject; e. g. to godov uvfrsi qdofiai, (Midd.) 

(3) Besides the general distinctions of transitive, intransitive, 
and passive, there are subordinate classes of verbs distinguished 
by the names, reflexive, reciprocal, and causative. 

(a) Jl reflexive verb is one which marks an action as proceeding from an 
agent and returning to him again, i. e. as exercising an influence over him ; 
e. g. riimofJittt (Midd.) I beat myself; xofii&pai, I procure for myself. Here 
the sense is the same as if the active voice were employed with a pronoun 
relating to the agent in the Ace. ; e. g. ps or spamov ; while in many other 
cases, the sense is the same as that of a verb in the active voice with an 
Ace. of the thing and the Gen. or Dative of the person ; e. g. apivopai tovg 
nois plot's I keep off the soldiers from me = ctfivva) %. noL spoil. So xopl^ofjtat 
noJila ^^?/ j uT,=xo / ut^o> pot, noiiu %Qi]fittTa, I procure much property for my- 
self. This kind of verb belongs to the Middle Voice. 

(b) Kindred to this class of verbs are those named RECIPROCAL. These 
indicate reflexive action extended mutually to two subjects ; as ivmovrai, 
they beat each other ; fia^onai, they fight each other. 

(c) A peculiar species of the transitive verb is the so-named CAUSATIVE. 
Verbs of this class designate action upon an object which occasions that 
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object to exercise intransitive action, i. e. action upon itself; e. g. 
waken, \. e. I cause one to awake, (the awaking is intransitive action) ; b'A- 
hvfu, I destroy, i. e. I cause that one should perish ; navca, I make oneto cease, 
etc. These correspond to the Hiphil conjugation of the Hebrews. 

NOTE. The Greek language has not distinct forms for all the classes of 
verbs. The active voice designates a transitive, and often intransitive and 
causative sense ; the middle voice frequently designates an intransitive, as 
well as reflexive sense. The passive voice has distinct forms, as to a few ten- 
ses ; and so the middle voice ; but in the Pres., Imperf., Perf. and Pluperf., 
these two voices can employ only one and the same form. 

(4) It seems most probable, that originally the active voice 
had only a transitive sense, and the middle voice an intransitive 
one ; but at present these forms are extended much beyond the 
ancient limits. 

NOTE. Thus the verbs in -fit,, (which retain most of all the antique usage) , 
are all transitive in then' present tenses, (jtzi and slfu excepted) ; while the 
verbs in -w (which are more recent), are both transitive and intransitive ; 
yea, in very many cases, the same verb has both senses. Moreover the forms 
of the middle voice, in at least half of its tenses, are common to this voice 
and to the passive, while the middle was probably the more ancient voice. 



(5) The lines of distinction between verbs as transitive 
intransitive, in Greek, cannot be very definitely drawn from the 
general nature of any verb. Almost any verb whatever is ca- 
pable of being employed in both senses ; and each case must be 
determined in and by itself, whether the action is transitive or in- 
transitive. 

NOTE. This may seem strange to a mere English reader ; because our 
vernacular is more definite in respect to the usage in question. But in 
Greek, nothing is more frequent than the exchange of meanings in regard 
to this particular. For example : 

(a) Intransitive verbs often put on the nature (1) Of transitive ones ; e. g. 
fialvsw nodix voarov voffsiv, etc. ; see 103. 4. (2) Of passive ones; e. g. 
exntmo) vjio iivoq TETsiEVirjxe vitb xov e%&Qov. Here, in the first case (No. 
1), an Ace. or object being supplied, the verb must of course be transitive ; 
in the second (No. 2), the agent being supplied, it is evident that the sub- 
ject of the verb is hot the agent, and therefore he must be the patient, i. e. 
the verb becomes passive in its meaning. This usage of intransitive verbs 
in a passive sense is of wide extent, and deserves special notice. It is quite 
common in Hebrew. 

(6) Transitive verbs, specially such as indicate motion, are often employed 
in an intransitive sense ; e. g. sx(laU.uv to spring forth; vns()(Sd)i)iEiv to excel; 
and xUvstv to decline ; and so of a multitude of others. So also in English ; I 
move, I turn, I change, I advance, et al. multa, are both transitive and intran- 
sitive. 

REMARK I. Two very plain principles are applicable to all these cases, viz., 
first, that almost any verb whatever may, in the Greek, language, have an Ace. af- 

37 
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ler it, and then of course it becomes transitive; and secondly, that most verbs may 
be used in an intransitive sense, and are so of course when no object of their ac- 
tion is supplied or intended. The inference/ of course is, in such a case, that the 
subject of the verb is the olject of the action,, or (in other words) that the verb is 
intransitive. 

REMARK H. It would seem that the Tempora Secunda were the original tenses, 
which were often, and more usually, employed in the intransitive sense. The 
necessity of a transitive sense occasioned the formation anew of other tenses ; 
which, for the most part, are employed in the transitive sense, provided the Tem- 
pora Secunda still remain in use. The latter, in such cases, more usually have 
an intransitive sense, e. g. Aor. II. and Perf. II. active, Aor. II. passive and 
middle. 

<> 130. Voices, with their respective meaning. 

For the definitions of these, and the leading distinctions, the reader is referred 
to 59. The' substance will be here repeated very briefly, in order to facilitate 
an understanding of the subjects developed in the sequel. 

(1) The active voice designates action which proceeds from 
the subject of the verb, and which may terminate either on a 
different object or upon itself; (verbs transitive, and neuter or 
intransitive). 

E. g. tiimca rov itaidtt ukyioi. 

(2) When the subject of the verb is represented as the passive 
recipient of the action expressed by it, the form of the verb is 
passive. 

E. g. ii'mafiai, I am beaten, i. e. by some other person. 

(3) When the subject of the verb is represented as both agent 
and recipient, then the verb is said to be of the middle voice. 

E. g. -ivmonai, / beat myself, (the latter pronoun being unnecessary in 
the Greek). 

REMARK. It is obvious that intransitive active verbs, which confine the ac- 
tion to tine agent or subject, are very nearly allied to verbs of the middle 
voice which do the same. But the middle voice more fully and of itself 
indicates the reflexive meaning ; and moreover it is often so used as to 
govern nouns in a transitive way, which stand connected with it, when 
its design is to point out the ultimate object of an action ; e. g. TWITO^OU, / 
beat myself; y.o^o(n(ti %^^ma, I acquire wealth for myself. Here, for my- 
self is implied by the form of the verb, while, in this second example, the 
verb also takes- an Ace. after it. 

$ 131. Various meanings of the Middle Voice. 

(1) The general design is, to mark action which terminates 
on the subject of the verb ; on something which belongs to this 
subject ; or on some object that stands nearly connected with 
this subject. 
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It is evident that this last category must open a wide field for the em- 
ployment of the middle voice ; and such is the fact according to Greek 
usage. 

(a) Jtction terminating on the subject himself. (1 ) Some verbs are neces- 
sarily confined to the middle form here, having no active form, or none 
employed in the like sense; e. g. rjdoftai laetor ; aTell.Eu&at to depart, 
(ffi&htv means to send away). Like to this last verb are a large class 
which are transitive in the active voice, and have there a different sense 
from the Middle, as (falveaSai to appear, (q>ulvstv to show) ; uTTctff&ai to 
stand, (urtavai to station), etc. So it is also with some which are intransi- 
tive in the active voice, but reflexive in the Middle ; as fiovhvstv tivL to give 
counsel to any' one, /SouAsiWtrSw to determine for one's self. Here also be- 
long many so called deponent verbs. 

(2) Sometimes the Middle is employed where the same sense might be, 
and usually is, indicated by the active voice with its attending pronoun ; 
e. g. TVJtTOjUKt f beat myself, but one might say also, TVHTU epavTov; STtai- 
VKITVII he praises himself, which is usually expressed by enawti eavrov. If 
we except a few verbs, like iovofiai, xs/oojuat, ivdvttrd-oti, and the like, which 
have immediate respect to one's own person, almost always the active 
voice (with a pronoun) is employed to make out a reflexive sense, in those 
cases where the meaning of the verb is not essentially changed by being 
employed in the middle voice. It is to that class of verbs, then, that we 
are principally to look for examples of the middle voice, where this voice 
has a different meaning from the active ; for then the active voice will 
not afford the meaning demanded. 

(Z>) The middle voice designates action upon something which BELONGS TO 
the subject of the verb ; e. g. vimofiai tovg nodag, I wash my feet, (the Middle 
verb indicating this relation of nodag to me) ; rvnioitai T?}V xsqpAijv, / beat 
my own head. But there are also other and different shades which may 
be marked ; e. g. ' 

(c) It expresses action on objects in one's possession, or objects which affect 
one's self; e. g. naQExsff&ul n, to give out of one's own property or possession ; 
ftiadai, vofiov, to make a law which will include one's self, (fttlvai vopov, act, 
would mean to legislate for others); ajiodEixvvff&vti syyov, to exhibit one's otn 
doings; anocpnlvEa&ai yvufi^v, to show one's own opinion; Iwir&al it, to 
ransom something for one's self, (hwiv n, merely to ransom any thing). Some 
other shades of meaning, also, may be. ranked here ; e. g. 

(3) Here may be classed the reciprocal verbs, which, in order to com- 
plete their action, imply that others must be loithin the sphere of the agent's 
influence; e. g. verbs of contending, rivalling, conversing* with, reproving, 
embracing, kissing, greeting, thrusting at, etc., as fiajffcr&ai, ayfaviffiff&at, 
ioidogsicrd-ai:, opoioyelff&ixi, av{t{!ohviij&tti, etc. 

(2) Also action which must bring things within the sphere of one's own 
influence, or remove them out of this sphere ; e. g. naQnffXEVvta&ai TU ejit- 
TtjSucc, to prepare things necessary for one's self; noieiff&at tlgijvvv, to make 
peace for one's self; aiQ&ff&al it, to take away any thing for one's self, etc. 
So, to remove out of the sphere of one's own influence ; as anoffctff&at 
O!, to ward off evil from one's self; naQouTsia&ai xaxov, to deprecate evil 
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in respect to one's self; anodoa&ai, zt, to sell any thing from one's own pos- 
session, etc. 

NOTE. Verbs with a causative or permissive sense are frequent in the 
middle voice. They may have respect either to one's mon person, or to 
objects ivithin his influence. (1) His own person ; as xslQotff-d-at, to let one's 
self be shaved ; didu^aff&at iovg nald a?, to procure teachers for one's own 
children, etc. (2) Objects within one's sphere, or to be brought within it, 
or removed out of it ; e. g. n^a^svo^ai UVTOV, I employ him on an ambassy 
for myself; naQttyQafpfa&tti, vopovg, to cause the laws to lie inscribed,- ags- 
aaffdal itvot, to cause one to be appeased; y.mK8ixuffff&ai IIVK, to procure 
one's condemnation ; naQa&sff&ai TOCOT^WV, to cause a table to be set for one's 
self; yi'mttff&at tt\v d-vycxTsga, to give one's daughter away in marriage. 

REMARK I. The reflexive meaning, (as will be seen by several examples 
in the note above), is often so weakened, that it is scarcely (if at all) per- 
ceivable, and may be resolved into some thing that has a bearing either 
more or less direct on the advantange or disadvantage of the subject or 
agent, or is connected with his concerns. Hence, in a few cases, even a 
pronoun is put after a verb of the middle voice, to render more emphatic 
the relation of the action ; e. g. sfuxvTM &^alfit]v, Soph. O. T. 1143. So 
atavxov vnoy.riQv^a^.ivog, Plato. But this is not usual. 

REMARK If. In a multitude of cases it is comparatively a matter of in- 
difference whether the active or middle voice is employed, and this may 
depend merely on the subjective views of the writer ; e. g. fito-Q-ov rpsgsiv 
to receive a reward, where the sentiment would be generic, while (JLIO-&OP 
fpsgw&cu would show that the reception had particular respect to the sub- 
ject of the verb. On the shade of meaning, then, which the writer means 
to convey, would depend the one voice or the other ; and so in a multi- 
tude of cases where the general meaning would be substantially the same, 
whether the active voice was employed or the middle. 

REMARK HI. The older Greek employs oftentimes the middle voice to 
designate intransitive meanings, and in particular to express the operations 
of our senses, internal or external. Hence, in Homer, KXOVM and owomio, 
ISflv and Idsa&ai, yr)Qt.ww and yti^tma&ai, et al. sim., in the like sense. 
Hence (as a relic of this more ancient usage) we often find, specially hi 
respect to intransitive verbs and those expressive of external or internal 
sense, the Future middle employed as a Future active, i. e. instead of it; 
see 60. 5. 

REMARK IV. From this usage of employing the middle voice in an in- 
transitive sense and also as a reflexive, originated, in all probability, the 
frequent employment of it in & figurative or secondary sense, as having re- 
ference (in a reflexive way) to the internal senses. Thus, ffxonslv to see, 
speculari, avontiadcu to consider, i. e. to look at internally; OQ'I&IV to flx 
bounds, but ogl&a&ai, to decide or determine ; o"ttt&[.iixv to weigh, off, oxa- 
ftfioiaSai to weigh or deliberate upon internally, etc. Specially do verbs 
ending in -siua (which designate, in the active, the being in such or such a 
state or condition), signify, in the Middle, acting the part or endeavouring 
to act the part, of those who are in such or such a state or condition ; e. g. 
nohrsvio I am a citizen, nohtsvo^iai, I live and act as a citizen , jroi/^gturo 
J am base, movygsvopaii I behave myself basely ; la^iisixa I am a manager. 
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lad the part of a manager, etc. In many verbs of such a na- 
ture, the active form is gone into desuetude, and only the middle (depo- 
nent) remains ; in others, hoth forms are employed with a difference of 
meaning. 

REMARK V. As the intransitive sense is one so common to the Middle, 
and also is conveyed by the Active, here is room, in very many cases, for 
choice ; and this may depend on euphony, more current usage, rhythm (in 
poetry), or the taste of the writer, etc. In some cases the distinctions are 
very tenuous; e. g. axQonsvsiv to make war (said of the State), aTQaTtiita&ttt 
to take the fold (said of the soldiers). 

132. Peculiar Tenses of the Middle Voice. 

(1) The Pres., Imperf., Perf., Pluperf., and Paulo-post, are 
common to the Passive and Middle, and can be understood in 
their true sense only by virtue of the context, the nature of the 
case, etc. But, 

(2) The Aorists arid Futures Middle, (the same verb has only 
one Future), bear the appropriate sense of the Middle, i. e. either 
reflexive or intransitive, and are not usually susceptible of a pas- 
sive sense, except in an indirect way. 

NOTE 1. Still there are cases where a verb has no other Fut. but the Fut. 
middle ; and then it may be used passively, or actively. The poets, more- 
over, for the sake of rhythm, not unfrequently use this Fut. instead of the pas- 
sive one. But common usage demands a passive Fut. for a passive meaning. 

NOTE 2. The Aorist I. Midd. is not at all employed in a passive sense. 
Usually it designates an operative and energetic meaning ; while Aor. IT. 
Middle more commonly has an intransitive sense. This agrees well with 
the usual distinction between the Tempora Secunda and the Tempora 
Prima. 

133. Uses of the Passive Voice. 

(1) It seems probable, that the present arrangement of a full 
(original) passive Voice, in our Greek Grammars, is not in accor- 
dance with the primitive structure of the Greek language. The 
middle Voice seems to have been anterior. 

So Runner, 401 ; and he has illustrated and confirmed his positions 
by many proofs. The most striking are such cases as the following: 
fvjnsrai nkr)yug TioM.a?, he is beaten many stripes ; Iff&fja&ctt, EtjiHjTa, he is 
clothed loith clothing, etc. Here, when we assume a Middle sense, we can 
solve the regimen of the Ace. at once, because it may take an Ace. of the 
thing after it. Thus, he suffers many stripes to beat him, he permits clothing 
to be put on him, etc., would solve the enigma of a voice apparently 
passive still governing one of the two cases which the Act. voice governs. 
So (p&ovovnctt I experience envy, sni^ovlsvo^cti^ I suffer plotting, nio-JsvofiKt 
I receive credit, and the like. In a multitude of cases, this manner of view- 
ing the subject will explain the apparent enigma of the syntax. 
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(2) Aor. I. and II. Passive seem to have stood related to each 
other, more anciently, as passive and intransitive. In later usage 
this distinction is not observed with any strictness. 

Kiihner ranks Aor. EL passive as a simple intransitive of the active voice, 
formed after the model of verbs in -p. Plainly, in many cases, this is cor- 
rect; e. g. s^ETih^a (Act.) / terrified, Qtniayqv I feared ; tqtyva I showed, 
icpiivyv I appeared ; suTTjcrct I placed, stfrrjv I stood. Hence the principle 
laid down (64. 8. N. 2.), that no Aor. IL active is formed,when Aor. II. passive is 
employed ; for obviously it is then superfluous, inasmuch as the Aor. II. 
passive (so called) performs the part of Aor. II. act. intransitive. 

NOTE. In process of time the difference between Aor. I. and IT. passive 
seems to have been much weakened ; for Aor. I. is now often found with 
a reflexive or intransitive meaning, and Aor. II. has often an intransitive 
sense which is equivalent to a passive one. 

<> 134. Use of Deponent Verbs. 

(1) These, having no active form, employ the middle and pas- 
sive forms in a reflexive, intransitive, or passive sense. 

NOTE. When they form an Aor. I. middle, they are called middle depo- 
nents ; when they form Aor. I. passive, passive deponents. 

(2) Not unfrequently the reflexive sense is so weakened in 
them, that they must be translated as merely transitive. 



E. g. dsftoftali n SQ/agonat 11 ^la^ofiainva, etc. Not improbably the 
active forms once existed in most or all verbs of this kind. Hence the 
passive forms of these verbs may easily be supposed to have a passive 
meaning ; which is often the case. When they form both Aor. I. middle 
and Aor. I. pass., the latter of course is really passive in its meaning. The 
Pres., Imperf., and Fut, more seldom have a. passive meaning, for they in- 
cline to the meaning of the middle voice. 

TENSES OF VERBS. 
135. Nature and design of the Tenses. 

(1) The basis of these is, expression of the relations of time. 

(2) These relations may be divided into two kinds ; (a) The 
mere relation to the present time of the speaker. (&) The rela- 
tion to some other action or thing in time past, present, or future. 

(3) In relation to present time of the speaker, things are 
designated as taking place now, or in past time, or in future. 
In such a case, merely the simple relation of time is designated 
without reference to other events ; and ,the tenses which desig- 
nate it, (Present, Aor., and Future), are therefore, when thus em- 
ployed, named ABSOLUTE TENSES. 
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E. g. y^d(fK>, tygayu, ygaifiio, uttered simply in relation to the present 
time of the speaker, are in this sense called absolute tenses. 

(4) But time may also be referred to other things or events ; 
and one may represent any thing as taking place in the present, 
past, or future of those events. The tenses employed in such a 
case are called relative ; and for the most part, they are tenses 
appropriate solely to the purpose of marking these relations. 

(5) The relative tenses are naturally divided into three class- 
es, to each of which belongs an appropriate manner of expression. 

ILLUSTRATION, (a) If we affirm something to have been done in TIME 
PAST, and this time is designated as being related to something else which 
took place in time past, then there may naturally arise three views of 
the thing affirmed to have been done, viz., it was done at the same time 
when something else took place ; or it was done before that something else 
took place ; or it was to be done after that something else took place. These 
three relations are expressed by the Imperf., the Pluperf., and the Fut. 
with [tslita; e. g, sygucpov rqv sniffrotiiv iv o> av enattg, I wrote the letter 
while you were playing, where the past is the scene of action for both pred- 
icates, but the ivriting is contemporary (present) with the playing. Again ; 
eysygoKpuv TTJV eTuo-Totijv ore av rjh&s?, I had icritten the epistle when you came, 
where the scene of both events is laid in the past, but the writing was com- 
pleted before the coming took place. Finally, fyMov ygacpsiv OTS av >}}.- 
&?, I was about to loiile when you came, where the scene is still in the 
past, but the writing is designated as taking place after the coming. 

(6) In the same manner the PRESENT may become a relative time, by 
referring to actions done or things existing, during that same present time. 
The principal thing to be affirmed may be done during that same present 
time, or before it, or after it. E. g. ygacpot rr t v inwioti\v iv crv jiat6is, I 
am writing my letter while you are playing, where both actions are present, 
but the main action stands related (as to time) to a subordinate one, and so 
distinguishes this Present from the absolute Present, which merely ex- 
presses tune without relation to another action or event. Again : ysyQttya 
ti]v eTiiaToiriv, lhave written the epistle, i. e. I have completed it, viz. before 
the time in which I am speaking ; (for the Perfect, from its very nature, is 
only a relative tense) . So the Future relative, jus'AAai yQctcp!<ii>, I am about to 
write, 1 intend to write, i. e. I have this intention now while I am speaking. 

(c) If the speaker chooses his scene of action in the FUTURE, then a 
principal action of that future may be done during some subordinate one, 
or before it, or after it. E. g. yyutpco ii]v snio'Toii}? sv qi au nai^st,-! shall 
write lohile you are at play, where relative contemporaneous action is palpa- 
ble, while both actions are yet placed in the future. So j inioTo\i\ ysyga- 
ysitti OTOCV (TV naQotysi'ri, the letter ivill have been written lohenever you may 
come, where the main action is already past in respect to the subordinate one, 
while both are still placed in the future of the person who speaks. Again; 
(idlyo-co yyoxftiv ore o nairig fiov nct(Juywi]o-&rott, I shall write when my fa- 
ther shall come, where both actions are future, but the main action is more- 
over future in relation to the subordinate one. 
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REMARKS. It appears, then, that while there are only three .absolute 
tenses for past, present, and future, there are nine relative, ones, i. e. three 
in respect to a point of time combined with action in the past; three in 
the same respect as it regards the present; and three as it regards the 
future. 

(a) THE ABSOLUTE TENSES are the Present, Aor., and Future. Of these 
the Present and Future are also employed to mark the relative present and 
future and as well as the absolute ; but the Aorist designates in itself only 
the absolute past, having no relation to other things or events, but merely 
expressing past action as such. 

(b) THE RELATIVE TENSES, on the other hand, have, for the most part, 
exclusively appropriate forms ; e. g. the Imperf., the Perf., and Pluperf., are 
all relative merely ; while the Futures relative are often made by judUro in 
combination with the Infinitive, as /^s'AAcu ygdcpuv, s^tlloy ygnysiv, jusjltajaw 
yguifEiv. The whole may be rendered more perspicuous by a tabular 
view. 

L Time absolute. 

Present. Past. Future. 

!/!// 



n. Time relative. 

Contemporaneous yqaqxa sygcupov 

Antecedent ysygacpu lysygdcpsiv ysygotcpa? 

Future ' ^sMco ygaKpsiv spshhov ygucpsiv |sAAj(ra 

What is meant by contemporaneous, antecedent, and future, in this tabular 
view, has already been explained above. These respective tenses are so 
named in then- relation, or because of their relation, to some other action 
or event in the past, present, or future. 

(6) As to the primary Tenses, i. e. the Pres., Fut., and Per- 
fect, although they are often employed (the Perf. always) as re- 
lative tenses, yet their relation is confined merely to one point, 
viz. to the present time of the speaker and the action of speaking ; 
but the relative historical Tenses, on the other hand, i. e. the 
Imperf., Pluperf., and Paulo-post Future, always presuppose some 
other and different action or event, either expressed or implied, 
to which they stand related. 

NOTE. The design of this remark is to show, that all the primary tenses, 
even when relative, are still distinguished in their use, in one respect at 
least, quite plainly from the relative historic tenses. The distinctions as 
to the nature of the tenses in general, have already been noted in 51 and 
53. Whatever else is necessary to a more particular view, will be de- 
veloped in the sequel. 

136. Distinctions and Use of the Tenses. 

(1) THE PRESENT. Strictly speaking, the Present designates 
only the moment in which the speaker is making his declaration 
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and merely so considered, it would have a relative sense. But the 
Greeks also employ it in a much wider sense, i. e. as embracing 
greater or smaller periods of time. So we speak, in English, of 
the present month, year, century, etc. In this extended sense 
of present, the tense in question is very often employed. 

(a) Proverbs, maxims, general and universal truths, what is usual, con- 
stant, invariable, etc., is commonly expressed in the present tense, by virtue 
of such an extended use; e. g. o ifiiog 1t.up.nsi o avfrgantcg tan xh'ijtoj 
an bgovg vt(p&r) tQ%sTai, etc. 

(b) In narration, past events are frequently spoken of as if they were 
present before the view of the speaker, in which case the present tense is of 
course employed. This is found every where among the Greek historians, 
and is very frequent in the N. Test. ; e. g. John 1: 29, ' John (tUnst, seeth Je- 
sus coming to him, y.al Uyti? 1: 44. [Nathaniel] sipiVm . . . xal ieyst ; and 
the like every where, but specially in John's Gospel, and in the Apocalypse. 

NOTE. In such cases writers take the liberty of employing interchange- 
ably the Pres. and Praeterite forms even in the same sentence ; see in Mark 
2: 4. 4: 38. 5: 15. Luke 23: 12. Johnl: 42, 43, 44. 5: 14. 4: 29. 18: 28, 
et ah saepe. So in the Classics ; see Winer 41. 2. b. 

(c) ThePresent is sometimes employed for the Future ; specially (1) Where 
the mere futurity of the action is not intended to be made particularly 
prominent; e. g. Matt. 26: 2, 'Ye know that after two days ylvnat, is the 
passover, and the Son of Man notgudldoTai, is betrayed, in order that he may 
be crucified.' John 14 : 3, ' If I go away, mxhv I'^o/zai.' Matt.17 : 1 1 . Luke 12 : 
54. See examples from the Classics in abundance, Kiihner 437. a. (2) 
But particularly, where certainty of action is intended to be designated, the 
Present may be used for the Future. This might be applied to the cases 
above ; and it is founded, indeed, in the nature of things. If that which is 
in reality future, is announced as now present, this speaks loudly for the as- 
sumed certainty of the thing. So the heathen oracles often employed the 
Present, in order to announce prediction. The Heb. Present participle is 
used in cases without number as a future in -rus in Latin. So in John 4 : 
21, 23, SQxirat caga, designating the proximate and certain future. The 
like is often found. 

(d) Inasmuch as the Present denotes unfinished action, it is sometimes 
employed in the sense of design, purpose, intention to do a thing, or the ef- 
fort to do it ; e. g. ' My dishonoured house you are destroying . . . naiSa 
T anoxisivug, and' you are intending or endeavoring to kill my child, Odyss. 
it. 431. 3 Eyth tQiv kvovaa (Pres. Part.) ensures . . . nuida, I designing to end 
tJie strife, or rather, endeavoring to end the strife, have persuaded, etc., Eurip. 
Phoen. 81. 

NOTE. As a peculiar Present, may be noted the use of this tense when 
it involves along with it something of the past which still continues ; e. g. 
John 8 : 58, ' Before Abraham was, !yw flf.il, /am,' i. e. I was and still am. 
Comp. Jer. 1 : 5 (Sept.). John 15: 27. Acts 25: 11. John 8 : 14, %o/m. 

(2) THE IMPERFECT. (I.) The stand-point of this tense is in the 

28 
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past, primarily denoting unfinished action, or action which is 
going on while something else is being done. 

Illustration. The Imperfect stands related to some point in past time, 
as the relative Present does to Represent moment. Both signify action go- 
ing on and unfinished ; both have reference to something else which is talc- 
ing or has taken place ; but the Imperf. refers to the past, and the Present 
to the moment of speaking. E. g. fygnyov rr]v Iniffiotijv iv av BTIKI&S, I 
wrote theletter ivhile you were playing. But the subordinate clause may also 
have a Pluperfect or an Aorist in it in such cases, as well as the Imperf. j 
e. g. OTS lnh>i^vd"r]ffav or enriJASw or I]Q%OVTO, ol "jSAA^fg e[id%ovTO. See 
in Luke 14 : 17. 24 : 32. 6 : 19. John 5 : 16. 12 : 6, al. saep. 

(II.) From this leading use of the Imperf. naturally flow several 
other kindred uses, which must here be particularized. 

(a) It designates continued and repeated action in past time ; but still it is 
mostly action related, in respect to time, to some other predicate. This is 
its principal use in the N. Test.; e.g. John 3: 22, 'There Jesus 8 LSI gifts 
(in uvt&v v.ui e/?;mf,' denoting continued habitual action. So in cases 
almost without number ; e. g. Rom. 15: 22. ICor. 10: 4. 13: 11. Acts 13: 
11. Matt. 13: 34. Luke 8 : 31, 41. 17: 28, al. saep. 

NOTE. The Aorist also denotes often repeated action in the past. Ku'hner 
says .that the Imperf. is distinguished from it by ahvays having a relation to 
another predicate in the past time, while the Aorist is absolute and simply 
expresses repetition. In most cases this is true ; but in some it would be 
very difficult to make this out with definite and satisfactory evidence. In. 
fact, this seems to be a point in which the Aorist and Imperf., plainly as 
they differ from each other for the most part, come very near if not entirely 
together and are hardly to be distinguished ; e. g. examine the use of the 
Aor. in such cases as these, viz. 6 -2W.T?js efi/flajs apiff&t ol niyvui mo- 
Hpirruv nQO&vfimg where the habit of teaching and making war are plainly 
signified. See James 1: 11, 24. Eph. 5 : 29. 

(6) From the general nature of the Imperf. it is adapted to designate ac- 
tion commenced but not completed, and often, as we might suppose, it is em- 
ployed in this way; e. g. Matt. 3: 14, o SE'JWKWJ? dt,sxddvsv UVTOV, forbade 
him, i. e. at first, but afterwards he yielded. So fpovlo^rjv, I would, i. e. if 
it could have been so ; so Rom. 9 : 3, ji#ojuijv, I wished, i. e. if it could have 
been, so ; and in like manner Eurip. Iph. T. 26, ' Coming to Aulis . . . iv.ai- 
vofitjv %l.(psi, I was killing,,!, e. I was preparing to kill him, but Diana stole 
away the sword.' See Kiihner, 438. 4. 

NOTE. The use of the Imperf. in hypothetical or conditional sentences, 
where it implies a negative, stands closely allied to the shade of meaning in 
b ; e. g. el Touro Uysi?, i^aQiavsg av, if you should say so, then you would err, 
where the implication is: You do not say so, and therefore do not err. 

(c) The Imperfect sometimes includes the Present with it ; e.g. oiix aga 
tt'/aQoq . . . nsQixtilg rjv sx tomov TOV loyov, ' then Pericles ivas [and is] not 
good for this reason,' Plat. Gorg. p. 516. See examples in Kiihner, 438. 4. 

(d) In a narration of the past, the Imperf. is often exchanged with the 
Aorist, although it still retains its own appropriate meaning ; see Luke 8 : 
23. James 2 : 22, and also No. 5. 5. 1, in the sequel here. 
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(3) THE PERFECT. This expresses an action done or com- 
pleted before the time present of the speaker. Specially is it 
employed, when the consequences of that action are intended to 
be represented as continuing or abiding. 

NOTE 1. It matters riot whether the action is in fact just completed, or 
was done long ago. The speaker, who uses the Perfect, means merely to 
declare completion antecedent to the present moment in which he is 
speaking. 

NOTE 2. The Greeks in general did not make frequent use of this form, 
specially in narration, (Herodotus is an exception), but more usually pre- 
sented a picture of the past under the Jlorist form,. as this tense is the 
more current and less embarrassed with any special relations. Yet in two 
cases the Pei'fect has always maintained a predominant place ; viz. 

(a) When a relation to the present time was to be marked as emphatic 
and important, then of course this tense must be employed, as neither the 
Aorist nor any other tense beside the Perfect would mark this in such a 
manner. 

(6) When not only the previous happening of an event, but also its en- 
during and present effects are designed to be marked; e. g. Luke 4: 6, Ifiol 
TtotQotdlSoTui [i] sS-ovfflot], to me has been [and still is] committed, etc. Luke 
5 : 32, ovx ffa')iv&ct xnUffai Siy.alovg, I have not come [and am not here] to call, 
etc. Gal. 2: 7, jisnlinsviaxt TO svayyshov, I have been [and am] entrusted 
with the gospel See also Acts 8: 14. Mark JO: 40. 11: 21. 16: 4. John 
12:7. 13:12. Rom. 3:21. 5 : 2, al. saepe. The same iu the Classics; 
see Kiihner, 439. b. Winer, 41. 4. 

NOTE. In Rev. 5 : 7, fllrjcpe seems to be merely aoristic in its meaning. 
See also 2 Cor. 21 : 25. Heb. 11: 28. Vide Winer, 41. 4. Occasionally 
the same in the classics, specially the later ones; see Winer ibid. 

(c) In several verbs, the Perfect is employed so as to supply the place 
of the Present ; e. g. xsViTj/ur/t, oidn, eicmjxw, xEX^Kyt*, iropaxa, SsSotxw, TE#- 
j'jfxof, if&uviinxat, pE@Tjy.ut, si'm&a, and others ; see KUhner, 439. Anm. 2. 
The ground of this is plain ; e. g. ' I have acquired and do possess ; I have 
known and still know; I have taken my stand and remain; I have cried 
and still cry ; etc.' When thus employed as a Present tense, these Per- 
fects may denote habitual and repeated action, as K^yvgotoS, eg 
II. at. 37. 



(d) The Future is sometimes energicaUy designated by the Perfect ; e. g. 
* If he shall fall, T#J'JJX sym, I am dead? i. e. I shall be dead as soon as the 
fall happens, Soph. Elect. 690. Rom. 14 i 23, 'If he eat, KctTay.sy.Qnai, he 
has been condemned,' i. e. so soon as the eating takes place the act of con- 
demnation is already passed. So in John 14 : 7. The energic nature of 
the declarations here is plain. Especially is the Imper. Passive Perfect, 
3d person employed in this way with great force ; e. g. ntnsigna&ai, let 
trial have been made, i. e. make and complete it forthwith; -itTax&to, let the 
arrangement have been made, i e. complete it forthwith. 

(4) THE PLUPERFECT* This marks action completed antece- 
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dent to a period in past time ; just as the Perfect marks it as 
antecedent to the present time. 

E. g. eyf/Qfitcpstv ii\v enwroAjj*', inti o Tratij^ v)Ji.&t. The clause denot- 
ing the period of past time may have a verb in the Imperfect, Aorist, or 
Pluperfect. 

NOTE 1. The same laws regulate the use of this tense in reference to 
the past time, as regulate the Perfect in reference to the present time. The 
Pluperfect is used to mark the relation when it is emphatic, or to designate 
an action which was permanent in its consequences. 

NOTE 2. When the Perfect has the sense of the Present, the Pluperfect 
of course has the sense of the Imperfect. 

(5) THE AORIST. This designates action simply as past, with- 
out relation to any other event in the past or present. 

E. g. tyqaya ti]V 7tnnoi.i]v, I wrote the. letter, no matter how long ago, 
or how recently. From the nature of the Aorist, it follows, of course, that 
it is the appropiate tense ; 

(a) For designating the momentary past, i. e. the mere happening of an 
event, without reference to its duration. 

(6) The Aorist is also the usual tense in narration ; but it is often ex- 
changed with other praeterite tenses, (although it is generally in itself 
neither equivalent to them, nor they to it), for the sake of variety and of 
animated description. E. g. 

(1) With the Imperfect. There are two ways of narrating ; the one is 
simple description or narration, the other portrays or as it were paints ; 
the first merely announces that such or such a thing took place, the other 
holds it up before you and lets you see it in progress. The Aorist per- 
forms the first office, the Imperfect (denoting continued action) the last. 
The interchange of these in narration makes a pleasing variety of light 
and shade. E. g. Cyrop. I. 4. 1, TOHXVTU pen 81} noHa tiafat o Kvgog ' ts- 
ioc SE ^ psv jnjWjp irijA#e, Kvqog ds y.ai,i(jitvf, xal uvrov trQscpf.ro, many 
such things, moreover, did Cyrus say [Imperf. &Ast, said at one time and 
another] ; at last his mother went away [7i?)A#?, Aoi\ momentary action, not 
repeated or continued], hut Cyrus remained [xaitf.isvs, Imperf. contiuued 
to stay], and there was he brought up, [sr^ixpsio, continued action]. It is by 
such an exchange of tenses in narration, that appropriate action in each 
case can be distinctly and vividly marked. 

NOTE. It matters not whether, in all cases, the actions, etc., marked by 
the predicate, are of such a nature as in themselves to justify the use of 
the Imperf. or of the Aorist. It is enough that the writer means to present 
them in the respective light in which he places them, by employing these 
respective tenses. 

(2) The Jlorist is exchanged ivith the historical Present. This Present de- 
scribes continued action ; therefore, when the writer employs the historical 
Present, he presents the passing scene before the eye, as if he himself 
were present to behold it. In this way the vivacity of narration is greatly 
heightened. E. g. pSU^w$] avala^avovai, it* onlix, Ka.1 OB 
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y.otl Inatfavuruv, [The Greeks] resume their arms, and the Syra- 
cusans perceive it, and they raised a shout. In this way, the Aorist and Pre- 
sent are often commingled in the same sentence. Yet the shade of mean- 
ing in each is in fact separate, and is designed to be so. 

(3) The Jlorist is exchanged with the Perfect and Pluperfect. Either of 
these tenses denotes action which is past; but the' Perfect and Pluperfect 
usually denote continued consequences and influences, the first as to what 
was previous to the present time, the second as to what was previous to 
some point in past time. 

NOTE. But here some latitude must be given to the use of the Aorist. 
E. g. John 18 : 24, 'Annas ansffrsdiv aviov K. T. i, had sent him, etc.' Matt 
14: 3, 4, sdyaev . . . t'foro had lound . . . had put. Acts 1: 2, o'vc $de$aw, 
whom he had chosen. 9: 35. John 4: 45, 46. 11: 30. 13: 12. 19: 23. Luke 
19 : 15. 24 : 1, al. saepe. In cases like these we must translate by the 
Pluperfect Yet, even here, it may be supposed that the writer himself 
regarded the facts in question in an absolute way, and so employed the 
Aorist, although we naturally construe them as being relative, and thus 
substitute the Pluperfect. So Winer, in 41. 5. So also, in respect to 
the Aorist for the Perfect, Winer interprets inty^lqr^anv in Luke 1:1; 
tnoiyactg in Luke 2 : 48 ; yyoQaatt in Luke 14: 18, 19 ; siafiov in Phil. 3: 12 ; 
id6$Kcra . . . sTddminx in John 17: 4, et al. sirnil. But this seems to be 
somewhat like straining the matter, and cooping up the Aorist too rigidly 
within technical theory. That all the tenses are occasionally employed 
with some latitude of usage, seems undeniable to an observing reader. 

(c) Action frequently repealed or customary, in tunes past, is also designa- 
ted not unfrequently by the Aorist. 

In respect to the difference between the Imperf. (which designates con- 
tinued action in time past) and the Aorist, see above No. 2. TL a. Note. An 
overwhelming mass of examples as to the Aorist, with this sense, may be 
found in Kuhner, 442. 1. But Winer ( 41. 5. 6. 1) seems disposed to 
doubt this usage in the N. Testament. What then can we fairly make of 
avs-cfdev . . . eSi'jQiws, in James 1 : 11 ? Or of the like in 1 Pet. 1 : 24 ? 
See also James 1 : 24. But we may go almost any where into narrative 
and find examples which nothing but a strained construction can exempt 
from the meaning in question ; e. g. I open my N. Test at John IV. and at 
v. 12 we find en is (Aor II.), which surely does not mean one act ; v. 20, 
jiQoo-sxvvyo'uv certainly means habit of worshipping, and so elsewhere. I 
see no room for doubt here, moreover, inasmuch as the classical usage of 
this kind is so common. 

NOTE. Kindred to this usage is that of employing the Aorist in compar- 
isons. The object in comparison is to render plainer something which ig 
apparently obscure, by introducing a like thing which is already plain 
by reason of frequent and familiar repetition or occurrence. Hence, to- 
gether with the Pres. and Fut, the Aorist is also introduced by the Greek 
into comparisons. See H. y. 3336; also it. 436. Kuhner 442. 2. 

(d) The Jlorist is sometimes employed in respect to tht Future, in order to de- 
note the certainty that an event will take place. E. g. Rev. 10 : 7, 'When the 
angel shall sound the trumpet, xal irsUudr) TO (IVIJTI]QLOV TOV &eov, lit then has 
the mytsery of God been completed,^ e. forthwith and surely it will be comple- 
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ted. So Eurip. Med. 78, 'If we must add the endurance of a new evil to 
the old one, otTiwAojusffS-' KQ, we have been- undone,' i. e. we shall forthwith 
be ruined. See a mass of examples in Kiihner, 443. 2. 

GENERAL REMARKS, (a) The Aorist is often employed, both in the principal 
and subordinate parts of sentences, where the Imperfect, Perf., orPlnperf., might 
have been used ; i. e. it is employed when no special emphasis is intended to be 
laid on the continuance of an action (Imperf.), or on its abiding consequences in 
respect to time present (Perfect), or in regard to a point in time past (Pluperf.). 
So Kilbner acknowledges, 444; and so every attentive reader must acknow- 
ledge, who can easily find examples of no unfrequent occurrence. 

(b) The reader will of course understand, that Aor. I. and II. are both included 
in all of the preceding principles; as there is no difference between them in any 
of the respects which have been the subject of remark. 

(6) THE AORIST IN THE DERIVED MODES, i. e. in the Opt., 
Subj., Imper., and Infinitive. Here the nature of the case makes 
some difference, and requires some distinction of usage. Facts 
correspond ; for, 

(a) In part, the Aorist in these four derived modes designates action 
simply past or finished ; in like manner as hi the Indicative. But, 

(b) More generally, mere [momentary] action, without any reference to 
the relation of time or the length of time, is designated by the Aorist in 
these modes ; so that this tense is not within any strict limit of time but 
truly aorlstic. 

Examples of this may be found on all sides, where the Aor. Subj., Inf., 
etc., takes its hue as to lime merely from the context, not from the nominal 
nature of the tense' as here employed. In general, when continued action is 
intended, the Present tense of these modes is employed ; but where mere ac- 
tion, simply considered, is to be designated, (he Aorist is the appropriate tense, 
in the derived modes. Even such verbs as wishing, asking, commanding, 
etc., which naturally claim a future sense after them, may take an Inf. Fut., 
Pres., or Aor., just as the writer designs to convey the idea of a future re- 
lation, or of continued action, or merely an idea of action simply consider- 
ed without reference to time or frequency. 

(7) THE FUTURE sustains, as we have seen (129. 5) , a two- 
fold relation, absolute and relative. The absolute Future merely 
signifies that something will take place ; the relative, that it will 
take place while something else is done. 

E. g. yqaipfo, I will write when, or where, is not said ; Fut. relative, 
ygutfjw iv w crv nai^tl, I will write while you are at play. The same form is 
here used in both cases. Yet most of the relative Futures are made by 
/us'AAftTand the Infinitive mode. See in 129. 5. The future relative -is of 
course limited to a definite time ; not so with the Fut. absolute, for, 

(a) It often designates repeated action in future time. It does this in the 
same manner, with respect to the future, as the Aorist does in respect to 
the past, see No 5, 3. c. above. E. g. a urog lUrjffEi, he will be compassionate ; 
OVTOI svfQysTriffovo-i, these will be beneficent ; et al. saepe. 

(b) The Future often expresses obligation, necessity, duty, and may be 
translated by the auxiliaries, may, must? ought, can, etc. E. g. Luke 3 : 10$ 
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il ovv noiijaof^sv ; What now must we do ? Rom. 10 : 14, 
tcti ; how shall they call upon him, etc. In questions this is a predominant 
sense. But in commands it is equally so ; e. g. ov cpovEwrig, thou must not 
kill; so ou poixsvasiiS, ov STUogxqffeig anodtaffsig T<W xvgtw Tovg oqxovg aov, 
al. saepe. 

(c) The relative Future with (isUca and the Inf. mode, is employed in 
reference either to the present, or to a point of time past, or future 5 e. g. 
[isUco ygucpfiv, I am intending to write immediately ; ijpsttov yacpsiv, I was 
going to write, viz. OTE o erui^o? Ttctyijl&s, i. e. when a friend came in ; (td~ 
fojcrtu yguwsiv OTixv o sTaiQoq notQuyfvriiai, etc. 

NOTE. In the classics, the Fut. is often employed as a softened and pol- 
ished mode of expression for indicating present intention, etc. E. g. /3ov- 
, volo, i. e. si licet ; so s&sfaiaa, nqo&vp'\yo^ai, etc. 



GENERAL REMARKS. The Future is not rigidly confined to the rules here 
developed. In Rev. 4 : 9, Soiaovai . . , niaovi-TM extend to habitual action, viz. 
which was, is, and will be, (like the Hebrew Future) ; Luke I : 37, afoi-anjau has 
a like sense. Kindred to this is the use of the Future in supposed cases that may 
at any time occur ; e. g. James 2: 10, 'iimic ii).ov TOV rLuov TI/(J/,'O, nruiact Sf tv 
hi, and so in the formulas, i^tinc or lost? ovv. 1 Cor. 15 : 35. Rom. 9: 19. Like 
to this is Luke 11 : 5, rig EEI . . . veil nogtvtitttti ; 

N. B. In the active and middle voices there is but one Future, (either Fut. 1. 
or II. as the nature of the verb may he) ; and in the Passive, where are two Fu- 
tures, there is no difference between them as to the relations of time. 

(8) THE PAULO-POST FUTURE or FUTURUM EXACTUM. This 
has a double relation ; (1) To the Present of the speaker, inas- 
much as what it designates is future in respect to that Present. 
(2) To another event in the Future, in regard to which it desig- 
nates what is past. 

E. g. ' If such a guardian shall watch over it, the republic rsAs'w? xaxoo"^?/- 
ffsiai, will have been perfectly arranged? Plat. Repub. vi. p. 506. This form. 
is unusual in the N. Testament. 

NOTE 1. For this tense is frequently substituted a participle with the 
verb eivcu; e. g. iaoptd-a f;'vwxoTi?, ive shall have known. The Paulo-post 
Fut. is formed from the Perf. passive, and is compounded, therefore, of a 
past and a future. 

NOTE 2. By Attic usage, the Paulo Post Fut. has, in several verbs, the 
sense of the Fut. passive simply. But this is mostly where the Perfect of 
those verbs is used in the sense of the Present tense. 

NOTE 3. Immediate accomplishment, without delay after the action has 
taken place to which this Fut. relates, is often signified by it ; e. g. g>e, 
xat 7iE7i^d|8ii, speak, and it will have been done, i. e. it will be forthwith done. 

GENERAL REMARKS ON ALL THE TENSES. By far the greater part of the 
instances in which they are employed, exhibits the regular and normal use, 
in accordance with the general principles respecting them. But cases oc- 
cur, not unfrequently, as the preceding account of usage fully shows, in 
which all the tenses are employed (so to speak) tropically, i. e. out of their 
customary meaning. In these cases, (which are as natural as the use of 
words in a tropical sense) , the reader generally finds but little embarrass, 
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ment ; inasmuch as the context nearly always supplies him with the means 
of interpretation. But it is highly important that he should know the facts 
respecting tropical usage (sit venia verbo), and within what limits they are 
comprised ; and also that the student should understand the ground or rea- 
son of this usage. Otherwise, he will be prone to make all manner of con- 
jectures, and talk at large about enallage of the tenses (as many of the older 
critics have done) , or devise crude and offensive theories which can never 
be supported. It were easy to verify all this, by pointing to examples. 
But the task would be invidious. Then, and only then, can the considerate 
philologist feel safe, when he knows that his interpretation is conformed to 
the usus loquendi. That allows a tropical use of the tenses ; and this being 
conceded, the only question then is : Within what limits ? The preceding 
rules are designed to answer this question. 

To say simply, that one tense is used for another, is not saying much to the 
purpose ; less still is it to the credit of the writer. But to show that there 
is some common ground which different tenses may occupy, some in their 
ordinary and some in a tropical sense, is doing what may give satisfaction 
to the mind of an intelligent reader. 

MODES OF VERBS. 
<> 137. General principles in respect to Modes. 

(1) We may contemplate events in three different ways, viz. 
as actual, as possible or conditional, or as desirable. On these 
three different methods of regarding them are founded the modes 
of representing action. 

(2) The Indie, mode designates events regarded as actual; 
the Subj. and Optative as possible or conditional, and sometimes 
as desirable in reference to some conditionality ; the Imper. ex- 
presses simple desire in the shape of command. 

(3) The possible, conditional, or desirable, which is expressed 
by the Conjunctive (generically so named), may be divided into 
two kinds, viz. that which respects the present or future, and 
that which respects the past. The first of these is designated by 
the Subjunctive mode, the last by the Optative. 

Explanation. Inasmuch as possibility or conditionality, which respects 
the present or future, may be realized by events that will happen, the Subj., 
which expresses these, approaches nearer to the Indie, than the Optative. 
This is the distinguishing trait of the Subjunctive, viz. possibility that someffiing 
may be realized. On the other hand ; as the Opt. expresses possibility or con- 
ditionality in respect to past events, and these having once taken place can- 
not occur so as to be realized, the office of the Optative is mainly to desig- 
nate mere supposition or assumption, without the conjoint idea of looking for 
or expecting realization. 

NOTE. An action in itself conditional may still be regarded by the 
speaker as something which will never takeplace. The Greek has forms to 
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express such peculiar conditionality, and at the same time to signify the 
judgment pir opinion of the speaker as to the event ; and these forms are 
the relative tenses, viz. the Imperfi and Pluperf. , and the Aorists. These, 
which are usually accompanied with appropriate particles of conditionality, 
designate the opinion of the speaker that the conditional action or event 
will not take place ; e. g. si TOVTO steytg, lifiuyTavsg av, if you should say this, 
you ivould commit an error, in which the direct implication is : 'You have 
not said it, [as I believe], and so you have not committed 'an error.' 

I 
MODES IN INDEPENDENT SENTENCES. 

<> 138. Indicative mode Independent. 

(1) This affirms or declares whatever is regarded as matter of 
fact. 

E. g. to $65ov avS-si av&Tjffu J/'vihjffs. So in IOVTO As?'?, a^agta- 
vsie, although the fact of speaking is not asserted, yet it is assumed as a 
fact in order to make a deduction from it, viz., aitttyTtxvsiq. So the erring 
is not directly asserted here as a matter of fact, but it is assumed as a mat- 
ter of fact on the like ground with the assumption in Isytig. The senti- 
ment may be thus expressed in other words ; ' Assuming as a fact that you 
have said this, it follows that you have erred.' 

(2) The Future Indicative would seem, at first, to be incon- 
sistent with the nature of this mode, which asserts what is already 
regarded as a reality. Yet the Fut. Indie, is designed to indi- 
cate what is assumed, or what, it is believed, will certainly be- 
come a matter of fact. 

A future certainty comes naturally to be regarded as a reality ; and so, 
the Indie. Fut may express this idea. As kindred to this, the classic wri- 
ters frequently make use of the Future as a kind of moderate or courteous 
Imperative ; e. g. TOVIOV (pslffsff&s, ye will spare this person, i. e. I expect or 
wish or desire you to spare him, with the confident expectation that this 
will be done. This adds a shade to the colouring of the diction, which the 
proper Irnper. is not competent to furnish. 

(3) The Indie. Imperfect is used frequently in a moderated or 
conditional sense, in cases where the English idiom employs a 
potential mode. 

NOTE 1. Usually this method of employing the Imperf. requires av ; but 
av is omitted in those cases where the apodosis is not actually dependent 
on the protasis ; e. g. xalbv TJ'V avim si olx sysvvi'id-r], Mark 14: 21, lit. it ivas 
good, etc. So 2 Pet 2 : 21. 2 Cor. 12:11. Matt. 25 : 27. So in;Gal. 4 : 20, 
7/5~sAov os naqsivoii nQoq VjUttt; wort, xal cUAaai TIJV cpiavrjv (lov, I would be 
present with you, etc., i. e. did circumstances permit, I would, etc. The im- 
plication of course is, that circumstances do not permit ; and still more 
also, viz. that the desire remains unchanged. So in Acts 25 : 22, ISovlo- 

29 
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(iijv y.al umbg toil av&QKmov uxovirai, I could wish myself to hear the man, i. e. 
if circumstances permitted. Here the speaker does not mean to say mere- 
ly, that he was once desirous to hear him, but now was not desirous ; nor 
that he might now hear him, but still he would not, (which would be e/3ov- 
honrjv av) ; but to express a desire to hear him which circumstances only 
(and not his own inclination) prevented. And so, in that much contro- 
verted passage in Rom. 9 : 3, rjv^o^v yug avrog syta ava^fjfitt tlvui* ctno tov 
XQHTTOV, etc., / could wish, etc. i. e. ' Were it possible that I might be an 
avu&ri[itt. in the room of my brethren, I would be so ; but it is not possi- 
ble.' To substitute 7711/0^971' av or siyotpiv civ here, as some have propo- 
sed to do, would destroy the present meaning, inasmuch as it would make 
the apostle say : ' I might wish to become an anatjiema, or I might be one, 
but I will not.' 

NOTE 2. The importance of this principle in the Greek idiom, is fully 
manifest from the controversies which have arisen about passages which 
exhibit the kind of usage now under consideration, particularly Rom. 9: 3. 
But it is now well established among grammarians, that specially verbs 
which signify necessity, inclination, duty, propriety, possibility, liberty, etc., 
omit uv in all those cases where the writer does not mean to represent the 
necessity, propriety, desire, etc., as conditionally dependent on the meaning 
of the adjunct clause (expressed or implied) which is connected with them. 
So xyijv, I'foj., wqpsAov, xaiov i}v, i^v, l^uEAAs?, s/Sot'Ao^j', tlxoq TJV, jipotn/xg 
(Acts 22 : 22), and the like, very often omit u v, and by omitting it make the 
Imperfect (and sometimes the other historic tenses) to say, that such or 
such a thing was or is proper, becoming, desirable, etc. unconditionally ; 
for civ would imply that it was so only in case some implied or expressed 
condition was fulfilled. It must still be understood, that the Greek writer 
did not mean to make the expressions in question entirely absolute, i. e. to 
dissever them from all conditions expressed or implied, but only to express 
the necessity, propriety, desirableness, etc., in terms apparently absolute, 
for the sake of giving intensity to his expression. Plainly such is the effect; 
e. g. xodbv <i\v avicS si om eyevvJi&'r], where the form of the expression (xoc- 
Jibv i]v) seemingly does not allow the xulcv to depend on the fl ovx cyswi')- 
&q as an indispensable condition. Had the latter been meant, uv must 
have been, added to the fy in order to point out such a conditionally. Yet 
the connection of xalov with si ovx /W7#?; must not be regarded as su- 
perseded ; the xalov -i)v, (and so of all other like expressions in similar 
belongs only to an energetic or intense mode of declaration. 

NOTE 3. Very often, in such expressions, the protasis is omitted ; e. g. f^iji> 
IUVTU Ttoislv jccdd)? i%s i] Tiagtx^v&ia oi&ov rjv axovaoti, ; i. e. it might be 
lawful to do those things ; consolation might be well ; it might be proper to hear ; 
for so we must translate, although this does not reach the exact manner of 
the Greek. In Latin : Licebat bene erat jiroprium erat. Such is the case, 
in regard to several instances in Note 2. 

NOTE 4. To all the above methods of expressibn av might be, and often 
is, added ; which then, of course, receive a modification, the apodosis being 
evidently made to depend on the happening or not happening of a condi- 
tion designated by a protasis either expressed or implied. 

NOTE 5. In all such conditional imperfects, (conditional 'mfact, but pot 
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fully in manner) , there is an implication of course of a negative nature as to 
the happening of the condition. When, on the other hand, the idea is meant 
to be expressed, that the thing in question may happen, the Present is used ; 
e. g. XQI'I, dsi, TtQoai'jxsi, xedojg !#, etc. See on this whole subject, Winer 
42. 2 ; but more especially Kiihner, 821. 

139. Subjunctive Mode Independent. 

(1) Strictly speaking, this can never be independent ; for the 
Subj. as its very name imports, is connected with some predicate 
which goes before it ; yet, as the preceding clause is often omit- 
ted, (in some cases nearly always), the Subjunctive is spoken of 
by grammarians as standing in independent sentences. 

The Subj. represents a predicate as related either to an act of conception 
in the mind of the speaker, or to the development of some mental conception ; 
e. g. owe olSa it tinea, or ttys ii slna, Iknow not ivhat lean say tell me what 
I may say. But the protasis in such cases is often omitted, and then, as to 
form or appearance, the Subj. is placed in an independent sentence. 

(2) The 1st pers. sing, and plural of the Subj., is employed in 
a hortatory sense, i. e. as expressing desire, warning, requisition, 
etc. 

E. g. In the first person plural, as John 14 : 31, uyojusv evrev&tv, let us 
go hence ; I. Cor. 15 : 32, qpw/oi/iEv xai nlmuw. So John 19 : 24. Phil. 3:15. 
1 Thess. 5 : 6, and often in the N. Test, and the Classics. So in the first 
person sing. ; as (psQs, i'dai, come, let me see ; ays ^ J l> T(>#ai, come now, let 
me try. In all such cases it is easy to see, that the expression is equivalent 
to ' I desire that we may go ;' 'I wish that I may try,' etc. ; and of course 
the predicate (Subj.) refers to a state of mind then existing in the speaker 
when he is supposed to utter the words. 

NOTE. In the second and third persona the Optative is employed to ex- 
. press hortatory ideas ; which are thus exhibited in the form of a urish ; e. g. 
Soli] XQIXTOI; [neya \ may he impart much strength ! 

(3) The Subjunctive, in all its persons, is employed to express 
questions or doubts of mind in respect to future action ; and it is 
then called the Subjunctive deliberative. 

E. g. Mark 12 : 14, dupe? vj p] dcapsv ; shall we give, or shall we refuse to 
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; what shall I do ? ' And so in indirect speech"; as ovx o~lda, 
?] alywfitv. So Luke 9 : 54, frsfots d'nwftsv nvq x. T. L Of- 
ten in the Classics with fiovhi, as fiovht ovv . . . #K>JUE>, etc., Plato ; and so 
in other indirect speech of the like tenor. The adverbial uv is frequently 
added to the Subj. here. 

NOTE 1. But when deliberation or doubt in past time is to be expressed, 
the Optative is employed instead of the Subjunctive ; e. g. II. a. 189 seq. 
'He doubted . . . ys %6\ov navasisv S^TICTSIS TS -ftvpov, or restrain his rage 
and check his indignation? 

NOTE 2. The Indie. Fut, (which is nearly allied to the Subj.), js also not 
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unfrequently employed in questions ; e. g. il dQaaopiv / This is common 
to the N. Test, and the Classics ; but it is not very frequent. 

$ 140. The Optative Independent. 

L Without av. 

(1) The same is true of the Optative as of the Subj. ( 133. 
1), i. e. it is in reality always dependent ; but often it appears 
alone, or only with uv, and then it is named independent. 

(2) The Optative in its primary .meaning simply expresses 
supposition, or an idea conceived in the mind without reference 
to its realization. But many shades of particular meaning are 
deduced from this general and leading signification. 

E. g. sl'r] vvv . , . Edcofa'j, let it be now that we have food, etc., i. e. supposing 
this to be the case. Plat. Phaed. p. 87, ' The soul having perished, the 
body immediately enidsixvvoi> would show its weakness, and quickly wasting 
away diotxono would vanish' 

(3) The expression of wish or desire is peculiarly appropriate 
to the Optative. 

E. g. Acts 1 : 20, 'His bishopric Act/Sot Btsgog, may anotlwr one take! Acts 
8:20, ' May thy money tl-tj trot fig otncaieiav, be for destruction to thee, /' 
Rom. 15: 5. 2 Tim. 2:7. 4 : 14. So pj ysvono ! et al. saep. 

NOTE 1. When a negative is expressed, py is employed. 

NOTE 2. When the speaker is fully persuaded that his wish cannot be 
accomplished, he employs the historic tenses of the Indie., with the particles of 
wishing, as sl'#s, etc. ; e. g. sl'd-s toino e/svero \ I wish this might take place, 
[but I am persuaded it will not] . 

NOTE 3. A moderated command is often expressed by the Opt. of wish- 
ing ; which is veiy natural, and is veiy near to our own idiom : ' Let such 
a thing be done ! ' 

NOTE 4. Very naturally mere desire, will, inclination, without particular 
reference to the fact whether it may be fulfilled or not, is expressed by the 
Optative. 

NOTE 5. Sometimes the Opt is employed, in the Classics, in questions ; 
as not TI? (pvyoi, ; whither can onejlee ? 

t. 

IL The Optative with av. 

(4) In a conditional sentence, (be the condition either ex- 
pressed or implied), uv may be employed with the Optative in 
the apodosis ; which then marks the conditionality of the predi- 
cate expressed by the Optative. 

E. g. & TOVTO Myoiq, ufictQTttv&ig av, if you should say this, then you would 
err. The erring- is dependent entirely on the condition of saying this; and 
this connection and dependence is marked by the utv with the Optative. 
Very often the condition (protasis) is not expressed, but merely implied. 
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(5) The Opt. with uv is used in polite and moderated affir- 
mations, where positivity of manner is avoided ; and so also in 
moderate or mild commands, requests, etc. 



E. g. Ovxovv i] yrjioQwi] dij^yoQict uv sir], rhetoric then ivould not seem to 
he harangue, i. e. it is not. For the moderated Imper. of command : Uyoiq 
Sv=Uys ; # <apo7g '", you might go go. The like in our own idiom, when 
we use the Subjunctive in such cases. 

NOTE. When av is employed in the Opt. of question, it designates that 
the predicate is conditional ; e. g. ' If any one should see you, V Sv dy rot 
vooq wj,-' i. e. what would tlien be your mind'? So without protasis; not 
tig av yvyoi; whither could one fleet This is a shade different from Jiol 
tigyvyot; whither may one flee ? and from nol Tig ovv (f>vyr) ; whithej- shall 
one flee ? 

(6) Frequently the Optative is employed in the expression of 
a wish, with -nws uv prefixed. 



E. g. Tidic av oXot^rjv,' how can I perish? i. e. I would fain perish, 
uv jtwlo5? diyyrjffulfiriv ; how shall I relate it well ? i. e. I would fain relate it 
appropriately. 

REMARK 1. The Optative without uv is plainly stronger than itrith it ; for 
av makes the predicate dependent on some previous condition. Accordingly, in 
poetry the Opt. is often used without civ in order merely to express suppo- 
sition or conception of the mind, and to express these hi some measure un- 
conditionally. 

REMARK 2. The Opt. with uv expresses a kind of future condition, and 
so approaches the Indie. Future. The difference between them is, that 
the latter expresses an unconditional and certain Future, the other a condi- 
tional one. These two Futures (so to call them) are sometimes joined in 
the same sentence, with different shades of meaning. 

$ 141. IMPERATIVE MODE. 

(1) This expresses desire or wish in the form of command. 

E. g. doq p<H TO (ItflMov ygays iijv gjuorotajv. 

(2) Often times the Imper. form expresses permission. 

E. g. 1 Cor. 7: 15, 'If the unbelieving depart, %(OQiQa&(a t let him separate 
himself.' So in 14 : 38, ' If any one is ignorant, ayvotltto, let him le igno- 
rant? In our own idiom, this permissive sense is universal (as to form of 
expression) out of the second person ; e. g. Let him do, let them do, etc. 

(3) When two Imperatives are used in succession with xui 
between them, the latter usually has a sense equivalent to a Fu- 
ture. 

E. g. sQEvvrioov xal ifle, search and see, i. e. search and you will see. 

(4) In the place of an Imper., the Future is not unfrequently 
used in commands and requisitions. 
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E. g. p] (povBvctEig' p] (tot,%Vffstq. So ayanyauq rbv KVQIOV, etc. This 
is in fact the stronger mode of expression, inasmuch as the Future often 
expresses obligation as well as expectation. In Hebrew this is the usual 
method of announcing obligation. 

(5) The Imper. Present usually denotes continued action ; 
while the Aorist designates action speedily completed, or only 
once to be done. 

E. g. PRESENT ; Rom. 11 : 20, p] vi{jrj).o(pgovf1, be not high-minded (either 
now or at any other time) ; 13 : 3, ttyvt&ov noiti. James 5 : 12, p] bp>vErs. 
1 Tim. 4: 7. John 1:_44. 7: 24. 2] : 16. Mark 8: 15. 9: 7, 39, al. saep. 
AORIST; Mark 2: 9, UQOV aov tov xp/3/STOv. 1:41, xa&UQlff&rjTi. 3:5, c- 
rsivov ri]v XUQU aov. 6: 11. 9: 43. John 2: 7, 8. 14: 28. Luke 20: 23. 
Acts 3 : 4. Eph. 6 : 13, 17, al. saep. So in the Classics. 

NOTE 1. Of course an Imper. can in its nature pertain only to the pre- 
sent or future. The Aorists and Perf., therefore, must here give up their 
temporal signification, and be employed only to express modification of ac- 
tion. Sometimes both Present and Aorist stand in the same sentence, 
with their appropriate meanings; e. g. John 2: 16, (iqais invxa SVUV&KV, 
pi noiilTe rov aixav TOU naiqog pov, etc., where the taking away is only one 
act, but the not malting, etc., refers to a habitual course of conduct. 1 Cor. 
15:34. 

NOTE 2. While this principle is very general throughout the N. Test., 
there are a few cases in which it is apparently disregarded ; e. g. John 
15: 4, fif.lfotrs (Aor.) iv IfjioL 1 John 5: 21, (pi/Aw'Stm hnvroiq v.. T. A, (here 
is continued action in both cases). Heb. 3:1. Mark 16: 15. John ]4: 15. 
1 Cor. 6 : 20, et al. But in such cases, the speaker or writer may have 
had a view to some immediate and specific action, and therefore might 
employ the Aorist, although the thing commanded may in itself be of uni- 
versal obligation. 

NOTE 3. The Perfect Imper. is used only where an action is demanded 
which in its consequences will appertain to the present time ; e. g. Mark 
4 : 39, 7tsg)i|u.o)o-o, be thou still (and remain so) ; or such an Imper. may be 
regarded as simply an intensive expression demanding instantaneous obe- 
dience ; comp. 130. 3. d. I should be inclined to regard it as intensive. 

(6) In negative or prohibitive forms of speech the Imperative 
takes M ; but only, with the Present. When an aoristic sense 
is required here, it is made by the Subjunctive Aorist and |t<??. 

E. g. p] opiwrs p] xglvers, etc. ; but in the Aor. p] xQivqts ' p] dixdi- 
ffr\Ts (Subj.), not p] xglvms p] dixcta'Kis (Imper.) 

$ 142. Various Modes as affected by the Use of V . 

(1) The general use of this particle may be thus stated : av is 
connected with a verb which stands in a clause expressive of 
conditionality, i. e. of dependence on something else in order 
that the action designated by the verb may take place. "Av is 
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an appropriate mark or sign, that the verb stands in such a rela- 
tion and does not absolutely assert, but only makes a conditional 
declaration. 

The complete meaning of uv, as employed by the Greeks, can be desig- 
nated by no one word in the English language, because we have no ade- 
quate correspondent particle. Sometimes perhaps may convey the sense; 
and often, in conditional sentences, we may put then in its room, in the 
apodosis; e. g. it TOVTO sksysg, ijuaQiavfg av, 'if you should say this, then 
you would err.' Yet civ does not of itself mean then, although the entire 
English sentence above (with then) corresponds in sense to the Greek one 
with KV. The simple truth is, that in the English language, the condi- 
tional tenses of our verbs answer for the most part the same purpose as 
the Greek verbs with av. Even in Greek, av is in many cases omitted, 
where it might be inserted ; and this, because the modes there give sub- 
stantially the same meaning without it. But av malies conditionality more 
explicit and prominent ; and on this account it is usually employed in cases 
of conditionaljissertion. Hartung (Gr. Partic. II. 3) and Kiihner ( 453. 2) 
suppose uv to be of the like meaning with the Latin dubitative an, and 
with the Greek av in avsv, and also with the inseparable negative civ which 
is prefixed to many words. This agrees well with the dubitative and con- 
ditional nature of the particle, as joined with verbs. 

NOTE 1. Wherever KV is employed, either in the protasis or apodosis of 
a sentence, (for it is often found in the protasis as well as in the apodosis), 
it still marks conditionality ; i. e. si iavia teyoig av, ot^tt^ctvotg liv, should 
you say so, you would err. Here si . . . isyoig av is itself conditional, and 
is designed to be so. The meaning is ' shoidd you' (viz., either in case cir- 
cumstances required it opportunity offered or you should deem it best 
or one should demand it of you, etc.), l say so, then, etc.' 

NOTE 2. In a great many cases the protasis is not expressed, when av is 
employed in the apodosis, i. e. in such a clause as amounts to an apodosis ; 
for the very fact that av is used, is of course a plain indication that not a 
direct but a conditional assertion is made, or, at all events, that a declara- 
tion is made the import of which is to be modified by circumstances. 

(2) "Av is employed in all the modes and tenses, as occasion 
may require, excepting the Indie. Present and Perfect, and the 
Imperative. 

NOTE 1. The nature of these tenses, (the present being what jsnow seen, 
and the Perfect ,what has been actually completed, and the Imper. what is 
absolutely demanded), of course excludes such conditionality and uncer- 
tainty as av necessarily marks. The Mss. which occasionally join civ with 
these three forms, are now admitted to be faulty. 

() "Av is employed with the Indie. Future ; in which case it moderates 
the otherwise positive declaration of the Future ; e. g. oi<% TJ'X, oud' uv 
vfeti dsvQo, he is not come, nor [in my judgment] will he come now. 

(b) It is used with the Indicative historic lenses, Imperf., Pluperf., and Jlo- 
rists ; e. g. with Imperf., as siwvio ehysg, a(j,uQravig av. Cases like these 
denote a belief, that the action designated will not take place or has not 
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taken place ; comp. 137. 3. Note. Here, as in many other cases, civ is 
sometimes omitted. "Av is used with the Imperf., Aar., or Perf. bearing the 
sense of an Imperf. ; in which case nv is employed very often in clauses 
that denote the possible frequency or rather the repetition of an action at 
different times, viz. so often as circumstances may or might permit. In 
these forms the condition (protasis) is often omitted^ and is to be supplied by 
the mind of the reader; e. g. dnw civ, he was wont to say, i. e. so often as 
this or that happened, etc. ' Sometimes I had food, fir' oix ei%ov '', then 
[as circumstances might be] / had none.' So in Luke 19 : 23. Matt 25 : 27. 
Heb. 10: 2. The protasis expressed, Luke 7: 39. 17: 6. John 5: 46. 8: 
42. 9: 41. 15: 39. Gal. 1: 10. Heb, 8: 4, al. saepe. 

It should also be noted here, that relative clauses introduced by og, 
offTig, offo?, OTTOU, etc., take an Indie. (Praeter) with a v, whenever a matter 
of real fad is designated, which occurs merely pro re nald ; Acts 2:45, 
'And they made distribution to all, xafroTt av n$ XQtlav i#, as [from time 
to time] each one had need.' So Acts 4: 35. 1 Cor. 12 : 2. Mark 6: 56. 

NOTE. When the Aorist or Pluperf. stands in the apodosis, the past time 
is marked by them ; Matt. 11 : 12, ' If the mighty works done among you 
had been done in Tyre and Sidon, niiiat, civ . . . /iST?.>'offj', long ago . . . 
they would have repented.' 1 John 2: 19, 'If they had been of us, fif^ifvij- 
xsiffitv av }i& TIU&.V, then would they havo remained with us.' Comp. also 
1 Cor. 2 : 8. Rom. 9 : 29. John 14: 28. 18 : 30. Acts 18 : 14. Matt. 12 : 7, al. 
saepe. 

But here av is not unfrequently omitted ; e. g. in John 9 : 33. Rom. 7 : 7. 
John 15 : 22. 19 : 11. Acts 26 : 32. The same in the classics, specially in 
the later ones. 

(c) With the Subjunctive ; which, from its very nature, being founded on 
what may be, or what one may hope for or expect to realize, and therefore 
conditional, unites well with av. (1) In questions both direct and indirect ; 
139. 3, e. g. (2) Specially is uv with the Subj. employed in conditional 
clauses thrown into the main discourse, and introduced by iuv=ti v, intuv 
oxav, onoTotv, SVT uv, TIQIV i', I'wg V, IVtf' wV, ov av, onov av, oi Kv, onoi V, 
i] uv, onrj uv, o&sv av, OJIO&KV uv, etc. ; so also with 05 av, nlo? av, orrolog uv y 
otro? V, oTidcrog av, etc. In all these and the like cases, av expresses co?i- 
ditionalily, i. e. the relation of a thing conditioned (sit venia) to something 
conditioning. But the latter is generally left to the reader's mind to sup- 
ply, it being seldom expressed in by-clauses of this kind ; yet the true na- 
ture of the sentence is not altered by this omission. It lies upon the very 
face of all such clauses, that they are conditional. 

NOTE 1. Here, (a) The Am. Subj. is employed, when possible future ac- 
tion is designated ; e. g. Matt. 21 : 22, o<r av alri]aipf, whatever ye shall ask 
for. Matt. 10 : 11. Mark 9: 18. Acts 2: 39. 3 : 22. Rom. 10: 13, al saepe. 
(6) But the Pres. Subj. is employed, when any thing customary,, frequent, or 
continuing, is to be designated; e. g. Col. 3: 17, nav o rt, uv TTOI'JJTS, whatever 
ye may do [at any time] . Gal. 5 : 17. 1 Thess. 2 : 7. Luke 9 : 46. John 5 : 
19, al. saepe. So in the Classics. 

NOTE 2. The examples similar to those in general under No. 2 above, 
which are found in the N. Test, are veiy numerous, specially after parti- 
cles of time, and sometimes of design or end ; e. g. Matt. 15 : 2. John 8 : 
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44. 1 Cor. 3 : 4. Luke 11 : 36. Matt. 10 : 11. James 5 : 7. Luke 9 : 27. Rev. 
2 : 25, al. saepe. Of design ; Luke 2 : 35. Acts 3 : 19. 

NOTE 3. Here, also, KV is not unfrequently omit ted, inmost of these cases 
that have been specified. 

(d) "Av is used with the Optative, when the supposition (such is implied by 
the mode itself) is designed to be represented as conditioned ; e. g. d iov- 
T.O Uyoiq, vinaQToivoi? V, i. e. should you say so, on that condition I must 
suppose you to err. So when the condition is merely implied ; Acts 2 : 11, 
ii av #sioj. TOVTO dvui, what can this mean? [i.e. if indeed it has any meaning] . 
Acts 17 : 18. So also in indirect questions with the Opt. ; e. g. Acts 5 : 24. 
10: 17. 21: 33. John 13: 24. Luke 9: 46. 6: 11. 18: 36, al. 

(e)"Av may be joined with the Inf. , when this designates a meaning equiv- 
alent to the definite modes and tenses with uv. Thus, si u exst u 11 ilx s 
sl'vi %oi, I'qpjj, Safffiv av dovvai av=t$ 11 s%st dacrst av si' 11 sfysv sdi- 
Sov av, etc. 

(/) The same is true of the Participle, when it is employed as equivalent 
to definite modes and tenses with uv ; e. g. svQiayM 8s uds av yt,v6[i,sva 
but 1 find that these matters are probably so, if, etc. So nohv apsivov 
el vopcov siv%e=*a noiv apstvov av sl%sv x. T. L Plat. Leg. vi. p. 781. 

REMARK I. "Av is sometimes found alone; but only when its accompany- 
ing verb is plainly implied ; e. g. 1 Cor. 7:5,' Defraud not one another, el 
fil] av ix avfifpiavov, i. e. si fty av [ysvoiTo] EX crvpcpcavov. So frequently in 
dialogue ; e. g. Tims yctQ av ; n&g 5' ovx av ; <ug av, wtrnsQ otv si, etc., in Plato. 

REMARK n. Position of Sv. "Av with a conjunction and the Subjunc- 
tive after it, attaches itself to the conjunction, and often coalesces with it ; 
e. g. orav, inotv o? av, nglv av, etc. Usually, in other cases, it attaches 
itself to the verb ; e. g. liyoifii av, or else it is joined to some emphatic 
word, as ovx uv, il 5 s av, etc. 

REMARK ILL "Av is sometimes repeated in the same clause. In such a 
case, the first av is merely antidpative of the nature of the sentence ; e. g. 
oitrt 1 Sv, d v&evo? iw/Soijui, Sijilojerat^ av. Here we should translate it but 
once; e. g. so that, should I receive strength, I might perhaps show, etc. 

GENERAL REMARK. The object here in view, in making a distinct representa- 
tion of the nature and offices of av, is to concentrate the information on this sub- 
ject for the use of the student, "jlv is employed with verbs in simple sentences, 
(which thus far have been the principal object of consideration), and also with 
verbs in composite sentences, which yet remain to be considered. Its object and 
office every where, however, is substantially the same; and when the nature of it 
is well understood, and the extent of its usage, the right understanding of the 
clauses in which it is employed, is greatly facilitated. 

SYNTAX OF COMPOSITE SENTENCES. 

143. Nature of simple and composite Sentences. 

(1) A simple sentence consists merely of a subject and predi- 
cate. 

E, g. Uyn, where the/om of the verb indicates the subject (he), the verb 
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itself designates the predicate. la uvibg Uysi, the subject is designated in 
the way of emphasis. 

(2) Two sentences, of the same tenor, may be joined in one 
by means of the simple conjunctions, rt, xul, di, etc., and then 
the sentence is, as a whole, a compound one, consisting of co- 
ordinate members which are not dependent on each other. 

E. g. TO SMQ tjk&s, iu ds dei'dgct fraUst, the Spring lias come, and the trees 
Uoom. Here each of the members are coordinate, and each might form a 
complete sentence by itself. This kind of sentence expresses merely the 
logical relation of its two members, and not a mutual dependence in re- 
spect to construction. 

(3) But a far. more prevalent mode of forming composite sen- 
tences, is, to make one principal member of a sentence, and to 
arrange the rest as subordinate ones, dependent on and attached 
to the principal member. These constitute what may be called 
the complementary parts of a sentence. 

Thus, T dsvSQM #U, Sis TO !'0 T/Ai^E, presents us with a simple lead- 
ing sentiment, while the latter clause contains only a complement of the 
main sentence, designed to point out the time when the main action takes 
place, and to connect this with the main action. It is easy to perceive, 
therefore, that a composite sentence of this nature, i. e. with dependent 
clauses, must essentially consist of several sentences which might be an- 
nounced distinctly, but which are combined in one sentence for the sake 
of brevity and of exhibiting mutual relation and dependence. 

(4) The main sentiment, on which the subordinate clauses are 
dependent, is called the leading or principal clause or sentence ; 
the dependent clauses are called subordinate, or dependent clauses 
or sentences, or by-clauses. 

E. g. ' The man, who comes from the camp, proclaims that a victory, 
which was gained by night, when the enemy were asleep, has made our 
country master of all their military stores.' Here, a victory has made our 
country master is the leading or principal sentence ; all the others are sub- 
ordinate, inferior, and therefore merely complementary. 

(5) Every dependent clause must, from its nature as a sen- 
tence in itself, of course have a subject and predicate, and so it 
might be expressed independently ; but the nature of composite 
sentences (and such are now before us) requires a modifica-! 
tion of such clauses, and this must be such as will designate de-, 
pendence and connection. 

Such a sentence may be likened to a tree with its branches or limbs.. 
The leading clause is the trunk; on this are engrafted the limbs, (subordi- 
nate clauses) ; and from these may spring forth branches dependent on 
the limbs, (in which case the limbs themselves become, in relation to these 
branches, leading sentences or trunks). Every portion of a sentence, the 
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main verb excepted, may send out limbs and branches. Thus: .The 
rose blooms, is simple ; the beautiful rose blooms, has joined an attribute to 
the subject, which might be thus expressed : The rose which is beautiful, 
blooms. Even the main verb itself may be modified ; e. g. the rose blooms 
mlwg ivell, or ev ta XJJTIW in the garden. So the object of a sentence may 
have attributives ; e. g. he wrote a letter ; he wrote an excellent letter, i. e. a 
letter, which is excellent ; he ivrote a letter, which loas sent to his friends, and 
which gave them much pleasure, etc. The main verb can be modified as to 
manner, degree, time, place, etc. ; but it does not and cannot properly 
branch out, like the subject and object of sentences. 

(6) The essential parts of a full composite sentence are sub- 
ject, predicate, object, and attribute, 

NOTE. The subject, predicate, and object of a sentence are easily under- 
stood, after what has been said. But in a multitude of composite sentences 
an attributive, i. e. either an adjective, or a participle, or an equivalent, is 
inserted; which of itself is equivalent to a dependent clause, and which often 
gives rise to clauses dependent on it ; e. g. 'Muse, sing for me of the man, 
noivTQonov, o? (itxia noXka niayx&tj, the much-wandering, who suffered very 
much, etc. Here the attributive noki'Toonov enlarges itself into the subse- 
quent branch. And thus often in respect to attributives, whether partici- 
ples or adjectives. 

REMARK. The Greek has much fewer subordinate clauses than the En- 
glish. The principal reason of this lies in the power of the participle in 
the Greek. E. g. suoog &5wro?, txni"il&s, which we thus express: 'When 
the spring was come, he departed.' So TUVTK ngu$ag, aTrsfirj, which we 
translate : When he had done these things, he departed. So rmjtm? iovg 
TioXs^lovg, Kt>i)).de ; and in like manner are a multitude of sentences con- 
structed in Greek. In regard to Vivacity and neatness and brevity, as ex- 
hibited in such sentences, the English is greatly inferior to the Greek. 

144. Classification of subordinate Clauses or Sentences. 

(1) Subordinate clauses are constituted either of such expres- 
sions as are equivalent to, and may be represented by, a noun, or 
an Inf. mode employed as a noun ; or, such as may stand in the 
place of an adjective or participle ; or such as may be express- 
ed by an adverb or participle employed in an adverbial sense. 
Such may be named substantive sentences or clauses, adjective 
or relative sentences, and adverbial sentences. 

Illustration. 'That man is mortal, is certain' = the mortality of man is 
certain; the first clause, in the former case, constituting (like a noun) the 
subject of the sentence. ' All men know [this] that man is mortal,' where 
the subordinate clause stands as the Ace. after the verb, or in apposition 
with this implied. In like manner, a by-clause may stand as the represen- 
tative of a Gen. case ; e. g. roiig nvrm awovnuq o ^aixguzqc un^'p^as [TOI'TOU], 
em o av&oKwog d-vywg t<niv, where the latter clause supplies the place of 
a Gen., being in apposition with TOVTOV implied. Again: eivnijdt} [TOUZM], 
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OTI o av&Qumo? xh>jT<>g SOTIV, where the latter clause supplies a Dative in- 
strumental. The Ace. case is the one which is most frequently represent- 
ed in this manner. 

Adjective sentences are easily understood: e. g. ' the beautiful rose blooms,' 
we may express with an adjective by-clause, ' The rose blooms, which is 
beautiful.' So with a participle ; e. g. ol unocpvyovifg noisfiioi may be turn- 
ed into ol nois(,iioi, ot ansyvyov, the latter being the by-clause. 

Adverbial clauses are such as are introduced by particles significant of 
time, place, manner, degree, etc. . E. g. T av&ri -d-dMst, ois TO sag i]k&e t 
where the last clause is an adverbial one in respect to time. So HHW&S, onoi 
av Tigyyyrat, ye follow wherever any one may lead, Avhere the latter clause 
is adveibial in respect to place. So Intl tama ieysig, otfiaotavsig, inasmuch 
as you say so, you err, where the by-clause is causal. Either adverbs or 
conjunctions may introduce such clauses. 

<> 145. Modes and Tenses of dependent clauses in general. 

(1) The general rules already given as to modes and tenses of 
simple sentences are applicable to by*clauses. 

But the nature of subordinate clauses is sometimes such, (as we shall 
see in the sequel), that they differ from each other in regard to the use of 
particular modes and tenses. These differences will be pointed out, when 
each class comes to be considered. 

(2) General Rule for tenses. Subordinate clauses stand rela- 
ted, as to time, to the principal sentence, and not to the present 
time of the speaker. 

E. g. If the principal sentence exhibits a Pres., Perf., or Future, so does 
the subordinate one. But here the Aor. sometimes stands instead of the 
Perfect, and of course may be treated as one, 136. 5. 3. If a Subj. mode is 
required in the by-clause with a Fut sense, the Pres. or Aor. of the Subj. is 
of necessity used for such a future (the Subj. having no such tense) ; e. g. 
tomo Asyw, Iva yiyvao-xyq or 'ivu yvwg. So if the principal sentence exhib- 
its the (preterite) historic tenses, the by-clause will contain either the same 
or their equivalents ; e. g. Tjyys^isro, on ol nokeuioi sytvyov. 

(3) EXCEPTIONS TO THE GENERAL RULE. Very often the by- 
clauses are constituted so as to have reference, not to the main 
clause, but to the present of the speaker. 

Of course the primary tenses may be used in the by-clauses, in such cases, 
although the historic ones are in the main clause ; e. g. ovioi shyor, ort Kv- 
QO$ . . . ri&vrjxiv. In fact this mode of representation arises from the 
speaker's assuming a position in past time corresponding with that indi- 
cated by the main verb. 

Vice versa, the historical tenses may be employed in by-clauses, when the 
primary tenses stand in the main ones ; e. g. Uyowi JJego-ai, ug JUQSIOS yv 
. . . eKUitytev s . [4t]X av 'n ffa ' l o ) Herod, iii. 89. The like, when a by-clause 
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stands in a mutual relation to another by-clause, or is in a conditionated 
part of a sentence, as qp?jiu, OTI, tl TOVTO steyf?, ijfiaQTtg av. 

NOTE 1. Sometimes on, etc. is omitted, and a by-clause appears in the 
same garb as a main one , e. g. oQfig, eqpij, . . . dlxaia 8oxti Isysiv. Some- 
times el (if) stands in the room of on ; e. g. -S-av^d^o), tl a\> TUVTU noislg, 
instead of on av, etc. 

NOTE 2. The Greeks are not confined to any one mode of forming sub- 
ordinate clauses. Thus they can say, with equal propriety : sbitv, on o 
naTTlQ TExh'ijxs, or SITIEV, xov jraT80a Ts^vijxsVjui ovi)Q, be jUcdeejTroiAa snXayx- 
&t), or juaAa jroHa nlayx&slg ia dlvdoa ^aAAst, OTE TO tag ?)A#, or tov la- 
go? ll&ovTog, etc. 

NOTE 3. Parenthesis, interjections, and Vocatives, are not ty-sentences, in 
like manner with those described above ; but they stand (as to construc- 
tion) independent, although they are hi unity (as to connection) with the 
sentence where they are employed. 

$ 146. Dependent substantive sentences : Classification. 

(1) These generally supply the place of a noun in the Ace., 
i. e. they designate the complement of a sentence. As such, they 
are divided into those which designate the object of the IMMEDI- 
ATE action of the verb, and those which designate the DESIGNED 
operation or action of it. 

The first class are preceded by on, e5?, (OTTO)?) , meaning thai ; the sec- 
ond, by tV, tag, oiiag (fti) lest), so that, in order that, etc., having what is 
named a telic signification, [from tBiixog] . 

NOTE. In reality on is the neuter Ace. of the demonstrative oatig, and 
stands correlate to a preceding demonstrative usually not expressed but 
implied ; e. g. UXOIHO, on sAswsTcct, i. e. axovu [TOUTO], OTI etc. c J2g and onwg 
correspond to the Latin wt. From the nature of this class of subordinates 
it is plain, that they must usually follow verbs of sense or intellection, such 
as oQotw, KXOVW, juocyx^ixvu, etc. ; or else follow verbs expressive of a devel- 
opment of sensation or intellectual action, e. g. Isya, Ssixvvw, etc. 

Construction of subordinate Clauses with or*, tog, etc. 

(1) The simple verb, as the case may require, may be in any 
tense of the Indie. ; but with X it must be in some of the historic 
tenses of the Indicative. 

NOTE 1. The Indie, here designates, as usual, what is actual or certain, 
or is believed to be so. (a) It is always employed after the Present hi the 
mam clause, because what is present appeal's to be actual ; e. g. leya, ott 
voffsig on TOWTO ysvi]ffSTtti< etc. (6) Usually, when the speaker relates what 
he himself has thought or said, because this appears to him as actual ; e. g. 
sh$a von, on ol "Elir)vsg vuttjffovfft. The Opt. here (instead of the Indie.) 
would indicate an indetermination of mind, whether the thing stated would 
actually take place or not. (c) When the main clause affirms something 
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which renders certain the action of the by-elause, the Indie, of affirmation is 
of course employed in the latter; as sv~ %8st, OTI, sngal-oig. In one by-clause 
may be the Indie, and in another the Opt., or even in the same, just as 
certainty or mere supposition is intended to be expressed. 

N,O.T:E 2. "An here with the Indie, differs not (as to meaning) from av in 
other cases with the same mode. "Av of course marks the conditionally of 
the clause in which it is ; e, g. si o n.atijg. i]niffTi, dijkov, on om av TOVTO 



(2.) The verb may be in the Optative, without av, or with &v, 
as the case may require. 

NOTE 1. (a) The Optative is used when uncertainty, possibility, etc. are 
designated, or a mere supposition is made or an opinion stated; e. g. 
sSo&v (WToig SjjAwtrat, oil ov To^s'wg amolg fiovksvTsov tli], (h) The Opt. 
with uv is used when the supposition expressed is made conditional ; as el 
amoj doii] innsag . . . on xaiaxulvot av, etc. 

REMARK. I. " OTI is not only used in indirect quotations, as isysi, on, ov -&E- 
fai, etc., but often employed in direct ones,' where merely the speaker's words 
are quoted ; e. g. sins, OTI Elg y-aigov ilxug. So often in the N. Testament. 
In fact, almost all the quotations in the N. Test, are direct, so that on be- 
fore them very often is susceptible of no translation, but is merely to be 
noted by a double comma in writing. See Matt. 2: 23. 5: 31. 21: 16. 
Acts 11 : 3, al. saepe. 

REMARK II. The Opt. is hardly to be found in the N. Test, in quotations, 
and indeed could not be employed usually, unless the quotations were in- 
direct ; which they are not. 

REMARK III. The Ace. with Inf. may designate the same sense as on. 
with its clause ; e. g. uyy&lsi, on Jiu"ig yiyovt uyyslfai, nuldu yfyovsvKi. 
Sentences therefore are not unfrequent, where both these modes of con-, 
struction are exhibited in the same connection ; and even where the con- 
struction with on is interrupted, it is sometimes resumed by a construction 
with the Infinitive. Kuhner 771. 5. 

REMARK IV. Such verbs as ptfivrifjuu, oiSn, uxovco, etc., may take OTS 
(ivhen) instead of on. tJiat ; e. g. [tlpvripu, OTE sh^ug. In such cases, TOV 
%govov seems to be implied after the principal verb. 

So verbs signifying an affection of the mind often take si (if) instead of on, 
when some uncertainty is designed to be implied ; e. g. &ccv(iu(o, d ravia 
ylyvsnu omf)v%vv&rj, si IOIOVTO xaxov snayet. So after verbs signifying 
to. grieve, he. offended or angry,, to blame, love, envy, etc. In like manner to? 
sometimes stands in the place of on ; e. g. dav^d^a, tug 
wonder how you sleep sweetly. 

<> 147.. Subordinate substantive clauses with h>ct,ojg, oii(o 

fi 

(1) Such clauses indicate the end or object to be attained, in 
connection with the action of the principal verb ; and so. they, are 
called FINAL qLAUSES, i. e. those which indicate the end. to be ac- 
complished* 
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The Latin j^nis of course explains the meaning of this appellative. 
is poetic only. Mj=Latin ne interrogative, but is often constructed in the 
same way as the other particles here named, and therefore is here con<- 
sidered. 

(2) As the end or design must in its nature have reference to 
a future, and at the same time, not being yet actual, must have 
its basis in the will or idea, so the Subj. or Opt. modes are of 
course appropriate modes for final clauses. 

(3) GENERAL RULE. Primary tenses in the main clause re- 
quire the Subjunctive in the dependent clause ; historic tenses 
in the main clause demand the Optative in the subordinate one. 

E. g. Primary tenses ; ravTce ygwcpKi yquipo) ysygouptt, 'iva sl-d-yg (Subj.) 
Historic; tainn sygaupov syycHfiM i/kyyvupstv, 'iva sX#oig (Opt.) So hi 
the N. Test, very often, in regard to the Subj. ; as Matt. 6 : 2, noiovuiv . . . 
'iva do|aor#am. 2 Tim. 2: 4, 10. Luke 8: 12. Heb. 9: 15, al. saepe. The 
Imperative may precede, as well as the Indicative ; e. g. Matt. 2 : 8, unny- 
ytlkars pot, 0.1005 x/o> nyoaxvvjjffca ainw. 1 Tim. 4: 15. 

But to both these rules there are not a few exceptions. E. g. 

(a) The Subjunctive sometimes follows the historic tenses; (1) When the 
Aorist has the meaning of a Perfect, and expresses action that stands re- 
lated to the present time of the speaker; as rlnr UVT . . . 7/Aufo?, 'iva i'djj, 
i. e. why hast thou come [and art present], that thou mayest see, etc. (2) When 
the. writer transports himself into the past, and speaks as from a position 
there ; or when he designs to present action as continuing, or as every nojv 
and then recurring; e. g. 2o\(av ansdijfi.qa's . . . 'iva ^u// . . . avayxoKr&fi kv- 
O~HI, etc. 1 Tim. 1: 16, tfitii&rjv, 'iva sv spol . . . Ivdfl^rjrai I. XQiaiog, etc.; 
v. 20, ov? na(ti8oxa . . . 'iva naidsv&taffi, etc. Tit. 1:5. 2 : 14. Rom. 6 : 4. 
1 John 3: 5. 5: 13, al. saep. 

NOTE. So far is the rule in No. 3 from being universal, that in fact the 
N. Test, exhibits no examples of the use of the Optative in such a connec- 
tion, but every where employs the Subjimctive. The like construction is 
frequent in Plutarch, and is altogether predominant in Hellenistic Greek 
in general. The Optative, indeed, is quite in the back ground, in all He- 
brew-Greek. 

(b) The Optative, on the other hand, sometimes in the classics follows the pri- 
mary tenses ; (1) When the Present is merely a historical present, (= a Pre- 
terite). (2) When the speaker does not give his own view or design, but 
that of the agent ; so that a kind of indirect quotation is made, in which 
the Opt. is very common. (3) When the speaker, although he employs 
the Present in the main clause, still takes his stand in the past and speaks 
accordingly ; e. g. /3fl/w xat novoi . . . 'iva pi ra^ainKt^ono, etc. Aristoph. 
Ran. 24, where he is speaking of the past. 

NOTE. The Opt., with or without uv in the main clause, would regularly 
be followed by the same mode in the by-clause ; but when probability of 
realization is designed to be expressed, then the Subjunctive may stand in 
the by-clause. 
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REMARK. When two or more final clauses follow each other, the one 
may have the Subjunctive and the other the Optative, just as the exigency 
of the sense requires. 

(4) Both the Subj. and Opt. take av here, when the writer 
designs to constitute a conditional clause. 

NOTE. They are subject to the same general laws, in this case, as have 
been already stated. In the expression of a wish, av may be joined with 
the Optative ; e. g. wg av yala x<*voi ! May the earth open .' i. e. in case this 
is possible, (which the av implies). 

. (5) "Ontag and tag, (also iV), may be followed by the Indica- 
tive Future. 

This is not unfrequent in the classics, so far as oTtoi? and og are con- 
cerned. See abundance of examples in Ktihner, 776. 1. Sometimes 
even av is put with ontag before the Future. In the N. Test, we some- 
times find the Future after iW ; e. g. Rev. 22 : 34, puxttQioi . . . ivct corou. 
John 17 : 2, I'Jwxae IXVTKI f^owluv . . . 5V . . , dcaaei, etc. Other cases there 
are, but with various readings, as Rev. 6:2. 13 : 16. 1 Cor. 13 : 3, al. As 
to tV with the Future, in the classics, it is still a matter of dispute in re- 
gard to the readings. 

REMARK. The Future is so nearly allied to the Subj., that this idiom cannot 
appear strange. The difference between the Fut. Ind. and the Subj., in this 
case, is, that the former expresses more certainty in respect to realization than the 
latter. 

(6) In some cases the final particles stand before the historic 
tenses of the Indicative, when past actions are spoken of which 
ought to have taken place, or might have done so, but have 
not. 

E. g. * Why didst thou not seize and kill me forthwith, <a$ I'S| pjTtors 
f.iavTov uv&QKmoHn, etc., lit. so that I had not disclosed myself to men, from 
whom I sprung,' Soph. Oed. Tyr. 1377. ^Then I should not have been 
obliged to expose my wretched body, !V 7)7 ruqpAo? is xal xlvav pySsv, that 
I might be Hind and deaf, or so that I became blind, etc. See many exam- 
ples in Kiihner, 778, who, however, does not explain this peculiarity 
with his usual success. The simple truth seems to be, that the writer 
takes his stand in the past, and not in the present ; yet still he preserves 
the language of the Praeterite, but at the same time exhibits the relative 
condition of the by-clause to the main one, just as if he were speaking 
in the posture of the present There is a grammatical inconsistency in 
this; but as a matter of fact it cannot be denied. 

REMARK. Special wsag-e in the JV. Test. In 1 Cor. 4: 6. Gal. 4: 17, IV 
is used before the Indie. Present, viz. cpvaiova'&K, fyfiomf. This is without 
established precedent; and both readings must be therefore somewhat 
doubtful. If correct, they must arise from the freedom of later usage in 
Greek. 
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<> 148. Peculiar uses of ^ in final sentences. 

(1) After verbs expressive of doubt, questioning, considera- 
tion, deliberation, enquiry, solicitude, fear, etc., the particle pi 
is often employed before final clauses. 

In all these cases p] is in reality a mere interrogative, (like the Latin ne); 
e. g. oxrlut, /u; fiiirttiog y <ngoniitt vpwv ysi'tjiut, lit., I am troubled, whether 
[that] the expedition will be fruitless, i. e. I am fearful that it will be fruit- 
less; 8dd(t), pi] u),i)&ig fln.fr, lit. I fear, whether [that] he has spoken the truth, 
which means, ' he has doubtless spoken the truth,' although, in our own 
idiom, the literal sense would appear to be of the contrary meaning. If 
in both cases we translate p'} by lest, our own idiom will agree sufficiently 
well with the Greek. 

NOTE. We have no particle which will correspond with p\ in all the 
cases of using it. Sometimes it might be translated lest ; then again that, 
whether, etc. ; but oftener still we must modify the whole phrase, in order 
to express the sense conformably to our own idiom. The simple fact 
seems to be, that in all cases where pi) is employed in final clauses, a verb of 
the nature above described is either expressed or implied. In most cases bra- 
chylogy leaves the verb unexpressed ; but still it is implied* 

(2) When the clause following /?;' is intended to denote that 
the thing spoken of is certain, true, etc., then the Indie, mode 
in any of the requisite tenses is employed. 

E. g. cpofiovfttti 8s, pi ^lvaq ftdovng ijSovoetg tvyijaopv ivavrlag, I fear lest 
we shall find some pleasures opposed to others, i. e. undoubtedly we shall find 
etc. So (pafifqoti, p] ffcpaXtlg 1% odq&slot? . . . xflffopxi, it is to be feared 
lest having missed the truth ... I shall succumb, i. e. I shall surely succumb 
in case I miss the truth. 

(3) The Subj. or Opt. may be employed after ft*}, when the 
sense is that of deliberation and reference to future decision, or 
that of indetermination or mere supposition. 

E. g. deldo), pi I'Ao)^ yevwuui, I fear lest I should become a prey, i. e. I am 
doubtful whether this may or may not be the case. So in the Opt ; o, 
p] 6 Ao/o? pxTijv sl'r), look well to it, lest what is said may be in vain. 

NOTE. When av is added, it shows the condilionality of the clause in 
which it stands. 

(4) In ou.^jj the same meaning of /u?j is in reality retained. 

The particles ou p] are used either before the Subjunc., or the Ind. Fu- 
ture ; very rarely in the Optative. The solution of the phrase lies in the 
fact, that all such phrases imply before them a verb, etc., of the character 
described in No. 1 above. r Thus in Aristoph. Ran. 508: 'By Apollo, ov 
pj <re nsQioi/JOfiKt, anddovja, [I fear] not whether I shall see you off, i. e. I 
have not the least doubt you will be off. So U' ou pj o\6? T 'r/?, hut [I fear] 
not lest you may be able to do that, i. e. certainly you can never do it. 'Al 

31 
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ou Y"j <foi^isv, but [I fear] riot Zest we may say this, i. e. but we cannot say 
so. How different this is from the common solution of ov p], every well 
informed Greek scholar will readily perceive. In many cases, the Greek 
idiom here corresponds with our own 5 in many others, it is quite foreign 
to it. 

REMARK, (a) After verbs of /earing 1 , solicitude, etc., or other words of 
equivalent import, si sometimes stands instead of // ; i. e. qw/?og, it Tta'crco * 
(popatfjsv, si' rig . . . nlcr&jjo-trai,. (b) After the same class of verbs we 
also find o'ntog-pj, onto?, em, (tig, or the Inf. with or without an article; all 
helping to make out variety of expression ; e. g. Ssdoixct ds, OHMS la&fa etc. 
cpofiov, wg osna)']ffsig cpofiovfictt TO uno&vi\ay.uv=p\ wno&avoi, etc. 

ADJECTIVE OR RELATIVE SENTENCES. 

$ 149. Manner in which dependent relative clauses are formed. 

(1) These clauses are so-called because they stand in the place 
of a participle or an adjective, i. e. they convey an idea which 
might be expressed by a participle or adjective ; see 144. 

E. g. ol JioXs/Jtot, oV t*Tci<pvyov=ol andyvyovttq juo^quiot. So T nQuy- 

etc. While the idea is in substance the same in both forms, yet the mode 
of expression is quite different. It is those clauses which follow the 
relative pronoun in such cases, which constitute what are technically call- 
ed adjective sentences or douses, or, as I prefer naming them, relative clauses. 
These are the subjects of our present inquiry. 

REMARK. Simple attributives are not usually expressed by adjective 
clauses ; e. g. daQtlog o (iaatKsvg. But when the attributive is to be made 
emphatic, then it is usually expressed by a relative clause ; e. g. daQuog, 
og jSuiutevg ~>]v. So participial attributives are made more emphatic, by 
being moulded into a relative clause. 

(2) The relative clause stands related to the main one, and 
vice versa, in various ways ; which, however, do not affect the 
substance of the relation itself. E. g. the relative clause has re- 
spect, 

(a) To a demonstrative pronoun (olwg, sxtlvog, ods, o avwg, etc.) ; as 
olwg o i'i0, ov sldsg. (b) To a noun with an article, (for this is in its na- 
tui'e demonstrative); as TO (5otW, o -vhi. The article always implies some 
relative clause after it ; as TO o6W KiA'ov iaiiv, viz. TO (JotW, 8 og&g, or the 
like, (e) To a noun without the article; as cwjo, og y.aticg fanv. (d) To 
a pronoun expressed, or implied in the verb ; as xcdw? {nol^vag, vg TKITO 
!'?!{)$, (try being implied)._ (e) To an adjective, supplying the place of a 
noun ; as fy&ov oV UQWTOI four, i. e. ol UQIO-TOI [urdgsq], 

REMARK L Originally the relative pronouns were of a demonstrative na-i 
ture ; and so, even in later usage, they are often employed ; as xai o'j and 
Tte } og}i6t> . . og SB, o$ xul og, } 3' og said he, etc. 
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REMARK II. og, /, o (relative) correspond to ovwg, i5rij, IOVTO, and o, ij, 
10, demonstrative ; so oiog to ?otpj and Toiovzog- offog to twos and ToeroiJ- 
TO$, etc. 

(3) The demonstrative in the main clause is very often omit- 
ted, because it may be easily supplied. 

E. g. uyofjctaov d>v %Qslav l^o^usv, John 33: 29, instead of uyoqaaav [- 
vd\ we, etc. In such cases the relative answers to our English ieAa/=that 
which. So passim. 

<> 150. farbs in relative clauses ; person. 

(1) The person of the verb in the relative clause, must con- 
form to the antecedent. 

E. g. iyui, og ygoKpm ffv, ogygoifptig fyflg, otyyttyoptv, etc. The Voca- 
tive, when an antecedent, usually demands the second person in the verb 
of the relative clause, but not always; e. g. avdyant, og enpirjffag, but also 
as w (pilot, di nlvovai. 

N. B. For the concord of the relative with its antecedent, see 124. 1, respecting 
the relative pronouns j also for the so called Attraction of relatives, and of nouns 
connected with them, see 124. 2. 

. 151. Verbs with relative clauses ; Modes. 

(1) As in the main clauses, so here, the Indie, is employed to 
indicate whatever is deemed certain and actual ; and the Fu- 
ture of it often designates what should take place. 



E. g, ' They choose leaders, ot T$ ^lUnnt^ nofapiaovtri, who must or 
should make war with Philip ' 

NOTE. Even after negative particles the Indie, is used here, although 
the Latin employs the Subj. ; e. g. ovdslg, o<niq p) txavog sort, ' there is no 
one who is not able, etc.' 

(2) The Indie, of the historic tenses, with '**, is used when 
any thing is spoken of which would take place under a certain 
condition, but has not taken place because the condition is not 
fulfilled. 

E. g. o!$ v [ioyots] Inrswra, flw'juijv Sslv aitavia isysiv, (Apol. Soc.), where 
the implication is, that, not believing it proper to say any thing and every 
thing, he had not persuaded, as he might otherwise have done. 

(3) THE SUBJUNCTIVE is used when the relative clause ex- 
presses what is set forth as probable or possible ; and with P, 
when this is conditionally so. 

E. g. 'Men praise poetry most, yng ... vsatroirri apqpm&ijTaf, which is 
most recent, i. e. whenever it may be most recent=ctt> vfmazii y. 

NOTE 1. In such cases the primary tenses of the Indie, stand in the mam 
clause. :When &v is added, it increases jh,e indefinite catuse of the 
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tion, making it more prominently conditional; e. g. 'The Pythoness or- 
dered the Athenians to inflict punishments, 7g wV alrol^4&rivt>itoi dixuyta- 
ffi, whatever the Athenians themselves should decide upon, 1 Her. VI. 139. 

NOTE 2. Occurrences of undefined frequency, things taking place so oft 
as, etc., are expressed by the Subj. usually with liv ; comp. in 142. Note 1. 
c. 2. So when the relative clause is a member of a comparison, the Subj. is 
common. 

NOTE 3. "Av very often amalgamates with the relative pronoun, adverb, 
etc. ; as orctv, STIUV, snetdutv, and the like. In poetry it is often omitted in 
such cases ; in Attic prose, seldom. 

152. Optative with relative or adjective Clauses. 

(1) The Opt. in relative clauses often differs very little from 
the Subjunctive, except that it follows the historic tenses in the 
main clause. As in other cases, it leans more to the side of mere 
supposition or ideality than the Subj., and so is often employed 
in the expression of indefiniteness, or of undefined frequency. 

NOTE. When uv is added, then conditionality is implied, in addition to 
the general, undefined, and ideal nature of the Opt. expression. The Opt. 
without uv expresses a mere supposition more definitely than with it ; for 'v 
conjoins an additional conditioflality with mode. 

REMARK. Relative clauses connected. When two clauses have the same 
verb and the same regimen, the relative is omitted before the second clause. 
But if they have a different verb and different regimen, then the relative is 
usually repeated ; e. g. o avr/g, og naq r^lv fjv xul ov navwc; l(ftt.ovv. But 
here the second relative is sometimes omitted, and sometimes ccuiog or a 
personal pronoun is put in its place. 

CAUTION. The reader must not suppose that all the clauses which have a pro- 
noun apparently relative, belong in reality to the adjective clauses in question ; 
for the relative ug is frequently employed as a demonstrative, even in clauses 
which assign the reason or ground of any thing ; in the resumption of a discourse 
which has been interrupted ; and (in poetry) in addresses, questions, and com- 
mands. The nature of the sense renders it, for the most part, easy to decide re- 
specting the quality of the apparent relative. 



ADVERBIAL SENTENCES OR CLAUSES. 

<> 153. Nature and various classes of them. 

(1) The designation of these clauses is derived from the lead- 
ing word that introduces them, which, in its nature, is either an 
adverb, or of a meaning such as may be adverbially designated. 
These clauses are not the complement of the verb in the main 
clause, but they express something which limits, qualifies, or 
modifies that verb. 

E. g. OTS To.enp *X#, ia-av&ij-&aMei oiff.fetaja?, oi/iwff snei$as. Here 
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the. first clause in each sentence is adverbial; and the sense of each might 
be differently expressed, viz. roD lpog sldoviog roiho IsSavwg. The ad- 
verbs ore and w? plainly qualify the clauses to which they belong, so as to 
make them expressive of the same sense that the participles would express. 
NOTE. In reality all the adverbs thus introducing relative clauses, are in 
their own nature relative, and must therefore have some antecedent, either 
expressed, or (which is much more common) merely implied. E. g. OIE 
must (by implication at least) refer to TOTS, cup to ovitac, ou to FXK, yvixa to 
TrjvlKtt, TIQIV to V, etc. These antecedents (demonstrative adverbs), to which 
all relative adverbs must naturally refer, may be divided into several classes, 
viz. (1) Those of place, (2) Of time. (3) Causality. (4) Way and manner. 
(5) Comparison. Of each something must be said, in its appropriate order. 

154. Adverbial clauses of place. 

(1) These designate the where, the whence, and the whither; 
and in respect to the use of modes and tenses after them, they agree 
with the corresponding adjective or relative clauses as set forth in 
the preceding sections. 

Clauses expressive of the where begin with ov, y, O'JTJJ, oVov, 1V#, tW 
(where)', of the whence with o&sv, eif&iit; of the whither with oi, onot, y, ortrj. 

NOTE. Adverbs relative are sometimes exchaaged for demonstrative, (e. g. 
O&EV for ov, etc.), and vice versa by what is named attraction; Kiihner 
787. Anm. 6. 789. Anm. 2. 

155. Adverbial clauses of time. 

(1) These are naturally divided into those which express rela- 
tion to present, past, and future time. 

(a) Present ; oxs, onor?, top, f\vlxa, (relating to a point of time), and iv , 
id)c, [0<jt>$>] , (duration of time). (Z>) Past ; end, snsidi] (after), 1$ ov, ? oiov, 
atp ov,(from which, since). 

(c) Future, or what is to follow ; nglv, TIQIV ?j, I'eo?, I'toj ov, BIS o, ^#915, 
/(np ov, (ts%Qtg OTOV, etc. 

NOTE 1. Some of these adverbial conjunctives not unfrequently express 
other meanings than those which belong here ; e. g. ort, ojroia, us, enil,etc. 
frequently are used with a causal meaning. 

NOTE 2. All of these relative adverbs, significant of time, of course imply 
an antecedent which corresponds, and which (although usually not ex- 
pressed) must in its nature be demonstrative. Thus C'TS must refer to a TOTS 
or its equivalent, ocpgu to Toqp^u, iwixu to TTjv/xa, nglv to ?}, etc. 

(2) The Indie, is used in these clauses in its usual way, i. e. 
whenever any thing deemed real or actual is designated. 

NOTE. The conjunctive particle I'rag takes some historic tense of the Indie., 
when any thing that has not taken place, or cannot take place, is to be 
designated ; e. g. ' Gladly would I talk with Callicles, I'ws otvTai ... ansdautu, 
until I had restored to feim, etc., implies that he had not been restored* 
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(3) The Subj. designates what is possible, probable, etc., 
which is to be decided by events yet to come ; with uv, the con- 
ditionality of the action is more specifically stated. 

There is nothing peculiar in the use of the Subj. here. It is frequently 
employed to designate events recurring 50 oft as this or that may happen ; 
sometimes (in poetry) to express comparison or similitude, which is merely 
assumed and not stated as actual fact. 

(4) The Opt. is employed in its usual way ; and also, very 
often, in a sense almost identical with that of the Subj., although 
it differs in this respect, that it usually follows the historic (in- 
stead of the primary) tenses in the main clause. 

NOTE. 1. Undefined frequency is indeed expressed often by the Opt., as 
well as by the Subjunctive. But still, the prevailing use of the Opt. is, to 
express that which is merely supposed, and of course an indefinite possibility 
or probability without reference to any determination by future events. In 
this latter respect it differs from the Subjunctive. 

NOTE. 2. The Opt. with KV merely makes palpable a conditionally 
which is attached to the predicate. 

REMARK RESPECTING nylv. This adverbial conjunctive may stand be- 
fore the Indie, when facts are asserted ; before the Subj. when a condi- 
tional clause follows a, primary tense in the main clause ; or before the Opt., 
when it follows a historic tense in the main clause. It also stands before 
the Inf. mode, either with or without % after it. 

$ 156. Causal adverbial sentences. 

This designation. must not be understood in a strict and confined sense, 
but in an expanded one, viz. as designating all such sentences as are intro- 
duced by abverbs conjunctive, which indicate ground or reason or indis- 
pensable condition, etc., i. e. such as are causal in a sense direct or indirect. 

(1) Causal adverbial clauses may be divided into several class- 
es ; viz. (a) Those which assign the ground or reason. (6) 
Those which express conditionally, 

(2) () THE GROUND OR REASON. These include, (a) Such 
temporal conjunctions as, by the connection in which they stand, 
become causal in their import. 

E. g. OTS, OTJTOTS, we, end, = since, in the connection now designated, 
e. g. fiirf fit xmvs, snsl uSfAqpo? aov p, 'kill me not, since (= because) I am 
thy brother. The same meaning for substance is given to sjisidi], eneiTifg, 
Entidt'iJifQ, intensitives of tnti, and signifying for this very reason, since now, 
etc. The temporal particles OIE, OTTOTS, cuj, have rarely the causal meaning, 
and where they do have it, they seem to stand in the place of on." Onov 
may be added to these, when it signifies quandoquidem. 

NOTE. Here the Indie, is the usual mode. The Opt. with wVis also 
employed, when conditional supposition is expressed; and .the Ind. historic 
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tenses with ct'v, when it is implied that a thing has taken place, or could 
take place, only under certain circumstances. For the Indie., see the ex- 
ample above. For the Optative; 'Now you may kill Hector, tntl uv /ui 
ooi a/idov %K9ot, since he may have come near enough to J/OH, II. i. 304. For 
the Indie. Praeterite thus : 'He has yielded . . . intt ou xsi> [=uv] aviSgwil 
y eisUff&E, since (otherwise) the matter would not have been finished without 
sweat,' B. o, 228. 

(b) Such adverbial conjunctives as stand for nouns, pronouns, 
etc., expressive of ground or reason. 

These are on, 8 ion, StontQ, ovvtxa, etc. Of these, Sit is itself Ace. neut. 
of ooris; dwn = Sia rovio &Tt; oiWxtt == TOUIOU evexa o. The correla- 
tive of these^ in the leading clause, must be TOUTW (Dat. instrumental), or 
Sia, touto, ex TOUTOV, etc., either expressed or implied. 

NOTE. Modes here are the same as in the preceding class (a). 

(3) (&) CONDITIONAL ADVERBIAL SENTENCES. These are in 
their nature hypothetical, and are introduced by */, tuv (=il ?), 
f}v (contract of fcti/), or uv (a substitute for fa}. 

One might naturally expect that in all hypothetical sentences we should 
of course find only the Subj. or Opt. mode. But the Greeks have formed 
for these sentences some of the most minute shades of expression of which 
any language is capable. The or eti v which introduces them seems in 
itself to indicate the idea of possibility, while the verbs that folio ware design- 
ed to express the relation of the action designated to the apprehension or con- 
viction of the speaker's own mind. This will account for the apparent de- 
parture from ordinary constructions. 

(4) Hypothetical sentences may be divided into four classes, 
each of which has its own peculiar construction and meaning. 

I. The Protasis. 

(1) The condition stated is regarded as &thing certain or actual ; in which 
case si with any tense of the Indie, is employed. 

E. g. tiTouTo lsysi$ shys? eie^ag As'lft?, etc. It matters not whether 
the thing is in reality certain or not ; for the nature of the case refers it 
only to the convictions of the speaker; and the Indie, shows that he assumes 
the thing as actual. 

(2) The condition is stated as a thing possible or probable, with the ad- 
junct idea of its being realized by future circumstances. Here the Subj. with 
fAv is employed. 

E. g. lav ToDio>l8/j/e,i.e. I do not know, or decide, or assume, that you say 
this, but I suppose it, and think it probable that the future will so decide it. 

(3) The condition is stated as something which is merely supposed or con- 
jectured, without any reference in the, mind to a future decision from circum- 
stances. Here the Opt. with d is used. 

E. g. el TOVTO llyoiq, i. e. I merely suppose the case to be that you say 
this. What will be matter of fact, I neither ask nor attempt to decide. 
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(4) The condition is stated as something which the speaker believes has 
not happened, or will not, or cannot. Here the Ind. historic tenses with si 
are employed. 

E. g. fl TQVJO sKfjfsg |'AE|?, i. e. I merely suppose the case that yousaid 
this, although I believe that you did not, and will not. 

II. The Apodosis, 

(5) Corresponding to these four respective Protases there must 
of course be so many Apodoses or reciprocal members, which 
state the sequence of each supposed case. These have as many 
gradations as the Protases, and generally correspond in mode and 
tense. E. g. 

(1) Certainty in the apodosis is expressed by the Indicative ; as rov~ 
TO ieyfii;, afia^rdvng, i. e. assuming that you said this, it is certain that you 
err. Here, also, if the protasis be only a probability, the apodosis may still, 
if the speaker wishes it, be in the Indie. ; as suvrovioUyj]:, ufiagTuvsi?, i. e. 
supposing (as is probable) you say this, then you are hi error. 

(2) Probability, to be determined by circumstances, would naturally re- 
quire the Subj. in the apodosis ; but in the N. Test, every where, and usu- 
ally in the classics, the Ind. Future (nearly allied to the Subj.) is employed; 
e. g. lav TI? 3eiy TO vfe'A^tt ainov noisiv, yrcaafTtu, etc. John 7: 17. Matt. 
28 : 14. In Homer, however, the Subj. is not unfrequently employed in 
such an apodosis. 

(3) Mere supposition in the 'apodosis takes the Optative with V; e. g. tl 
tovro As/o/s, a^ugiixvoi? >>, should you say this, you would err. 

(4) What is regarded as impossible or improbable, is expressed in the apo- 
dosis by the historic tenses of the Ind. with iiv ; e. g. tl TOVIO i'At/E?, 7j/u0- 
tarsg uv, if you had said this, it were erroneous, [the implication is, You did 
not say it, and therefore did not err]. 

(6) GENERAL PRINCIPLE. In general, the mode and tense of 
the protasis is adopted also in the apodosis ; but this is far 
from being always the case. It becomes necessary, therefore, to 
point out the various phases which the protasis and apodosis here 
assume in their relation to each other. 

Each of these, by itself, has already been illustrated above ; where it 
has been shown, that the protasis of a conditional sentence may have four 
forms, and also the apodosis four forms. But the mode and tense of the 
protasis is not always followed by the same in the apodosis; for the 
speaker often wishes to express a shade of certainty or uncertainty in one 
member of a conditional sentence, which he does not express in the othei*. 
Hence the various combinations, which we must now notice. 

<> 157. Mutual relation of Protasis and Apodosis. 
. (1) What is regarded as certain or actual is expressed, in the 
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protasis, by the Indicative of all tenses ; in the apodosis it is ex- 
pressed in the same way, or by an Imperative. 

The meaning is, that any tense of the Indie., appropriate to the nature 
of the case, may be employed in either the protasis or apodosis. In other 
words, it is not necessary, when the- protasis employs any one particular 
tense, that the apodosis should employ the same tense. Any other tense 
of the Indie, that is needed, may be employed ; or an Imper. mode may 
be used in its room. E. g. the Present in both clauses : Matt. 19 : 10, 
ovTaig Iffilv . . . ov av(i(ps(>si. 1 Cor. 6: 2. Rom. 8: 25. Present in one and 
Future. in the other: Rom. 8: 11, si to nvsl'ita . . . olxit . . . t,taoiioii'i<Jti. 
Matt. 17: 4. John 5: 47. Present and Perfect: 1 Cor. 15: 16, M vexgol ovx 
iydoovrui, olds XQUTTOS eyiiyfQTtti. 2 Pet. 2 : 20. Present and Imperative : 
a &e).ug elvtifaiv . . . Ti'iytjaov T? svroXdg, Matt. 19: 17. 8: 31. 27: 42.. al. 
In the same manner, the protasis may have a Praeterite and the apodosis 
a Present, Future, or Imperative mode, etc. ; see Rom. 15 : 27. 1 John 4 : 11. 
John 13 : 32. 15 : 20. 18 : 23. Rom. 11 : 37, 18. So there may be a Future 
in both the protasis and apodosis, Matt. 26 : 33. James 2 : 11. 

NOTE 1. In the N. Test, most of the cases of this nature are such as 
take the Indie, mode in both clauses. But the Greek is susceptible of a 
wider range of expression. An apodosis may be required which expresses 
mere supposition, and not what is viewed as actual ; and then the Optative 
with av is employed in it; e. g. si TOVTO l&ysiq, upagidvoig av, if you say 
this, I should suppose you to be in an error, (a softened mode of expressing 
one's opinion, instead of employing the categorical Indicative). Here av 
is sometimes omitted; and then mere possibility is signified, without refer- 
ence to conditionality. 

NOTE 2. In case the actual consequence of the condition is intended to 
be denied, or is strongly doubted, the apodosis takes a historic tense of the 
Indie., with av. 

(2) Supposition, or possibility with the expectation of fu- 
ture realization, takes the Subj. (either Pres. or Aor.) with lav 
in the protasis, and usually (not always) the Indie. Future in the 
apodosis, or else the Imper. mode. 

E. g. John 7 : 17, ftxr Tig -&&y . . . yviufftiai. Matt. 28 : 14, sotv axovff&y 
TOVTO . . . Ttdo-ofisv. Matt. 5 : 13.' Rom. 2 : 26. 1 Cor. 8 : 10. So the Imper- 
ative also; as in John 7: 37. Matt. 5: 23. 10: 13. 18: 17. Rom. 12: 20. 
But sometimes the Present (Indie.) is in the apodosis ; e. g. Matt. 18 : 13. 
2 Cor. 5 : 1. Rom. 7 : 3, al., mostly in the sense of a Future, or with such, 
a meaning as the Present has in general propositions. So also with the 
Perfect or the Aorist Indicative in the apodosis ; e. g. Rom. 2 : 25. 7 : 2. 
1 Cor. 7 : 28. 

NOTE 1. "'Av is sometimes joined with the Fut. in the apodosis, and then 
such Fut. is conditional. Instead of the Fut. here, Homer often employs 
in the apodosis the Subj. Aor. or Present, with or without av. 

NOTE 2. When supposition merely is to be indicated by the apodosis, it 
takes the Opt. with av ; e. g. sav xuTK^f. t u(fm(zat fpavwv, nS>s V . . . fiio- 
If I must condemn myself, how could I then live? 

32 
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NOTE 3. In epic, Doric, and Aeolic, stands in the protasis with the 
Subj., instead of iav. Sometimes also in Herodotus and the tragedians j 
so too in the N. Test., e. g. Rev. 11: 5. Luke 9: 13. 1 Cor. 14: 5, with 
Var. On the other hand, iav sometimes takes the Indie, mode after it in 
its various tenses, instead of the Subjunctive ; as Rom. 14: 8, euv vno&vr- 
ffKOptv. So Gal. 1 : 8. John 8: 36. Luke 11 : 12. 1 John 5: 15. See Job 
22 : 3. This is a late idiom ; and it is still a contested one, as to some of 
the better classics. See Winer, 42. c. Remarks. 

(3) Mere supposition, without reference to realization, takes 
the Opt. with d in the protasis, and usually the Opt. with iiv in 
the apodosis. 

E. g. fl ramix As/ot, u^ntgruvoig uv. El' n %oi, dolt] uv. 

NOTE 1. When the apodosis is designed to state any thing as actual or 
certain, then it takes the Indie, of any tense which is rendered necessary, 
viz. Pres. Fut., etc. E. g. fl IOVTO Uyotg, H^ngrdveig tl -IOVTO yivono, Iff- 
rrn xal h&vo. Instead of the Fut. Indie, here, Homer often employs the 
Subj. with av. To the Indie. Future, moreover, in other writers, av is 
sometimes attached. 

NOTE 2. (a) In the apodosis, the historic tenses of the Indie, are em- 
ployed with tiv, wJien actuality is denied; e. g. ovx tldtisv JOVTO . . . 'LSVTO 
uv inl rovg novovg, i. e. =they did see this, and so did not go, etc. This 
form is not usual ; but, 

(6) Very often the Indie. Imperfect with uv, in such a conditioned sen- 
tence, shows repeated action in past time, but repeated only so often as the 
circumstances mentioned in the protasis permitted it to be repeated ; e. g. 
fl ds rtg ati'TKi nfQt rov avntiyoi. enl ir t v vno&tffiv . . . iiiavr\ytv uv TIUVTU 
TOV loyov, and if any one contradicted him respecting any matter . ..he brought 
lack the whole discourse to the fundamental principle, i. e. so often as the first 
was done, so often he repeated the latter. 

NOTE 3. The Opt. in the apodosis sometimes omits av. Moreover, in 
many sentences which really belong here, the protasis is omitted, because 
it may be easily supplied; e. g. vjSscog uv uxovaatp, gladly would I hear 
him, i. e. si -/EVOLTO. So, if I could, might it be allowed, should it be possible, 
should circumstances allow, etc., are almost usually omitted in a protasis, 
while the apodosis is expressed. 

Vice versa, the apodosis is sometimes omitted ; e. g. in expressions of 
wish, as tl TOVTO ysvoiTO, might this happen, scil. Brnvxyg av ttrjv, tlien I 
should be lucky. 

(4) Conditionality which the speaker believes will not take 
place, or the actuality of which he disbelieves, is expressed by a 
historic tense of the Indie, in the protasis with ti, and usually 
by the same tense with V in the apodosis. 

E. g. si TOVTO nr/sg, fyiaQTuvig av, should you say this, you would err, (but 
you do not say it, and therefore do not err). So often in the N. Test. ; 
e. g. Luke 7: 39. 17: 6. John 5: 46. 8: 42. 9: 41. Matt. 11 : 21. 12: 7. 
John 14 : 28, al. saepe. 
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NOTE 1. Here, of the historic tenses, the Imperf. usually denotes abid- 
ing or continuing action; the Pluperf., action the consequences of which con- 
tinue ; the Aor., action momentary, or once for all. 

NOTE 2. The Opt. with V stands in the apodosis, when the possibility 
of what is there predicated is admitted ; as si rtq tovio tXiye, tymdos uv 
(paiptv, i. e. ive might say it was false. 

NOTE 3. THE PROTASIS, as in No. 3. Note 3 above, is frequently omitted 
here in short phrases, and where it is easily supplied by the mind ; as lya 
fisv oil T av cj)o l ui))' ytvsff&iu, I should not have thought it, i. e. even had one 
told it to me, etc. So in formulas of wishing, THE APOPOSIS may be omit- 
ted; as el TOVIO 'fyevsTo, if this had happened! where IVTV%I}<; V urjv, I had 
been lucky, is implied. 

NOTE 4. OMISSION OF v IN THE APODOSIS. This is so frequent, that 
some special attention to it is needed. In the apodosis of 'such conditional 
sentences as exhibit a historic tense of the Ind., it seems to have been deemed 
sufficient, in a multitude of cases, for the protasis to take such a form as to 
show that the condition was not fulfilled, and consequently the apodosis must 
of course imply a denial of the reality of the "thing predicated in it; and 
this, whether uv is inserted or omitted. When <xv is omitted, the apodosis, 
so far as the, manner of expression is concerned, stands free of coudition- 
ality, i. e. it is not expressed as if it were dependent on the fulfilment of 
the condition stated in the protasis, or it takes no notice of this in the 
manner of its construction. The Greeks seem to have employed this 
mode of construction as energetic; although we cannot make this apparent 
by any translation into English, because our language does not correspond 
here. E. g. a GJJ/ hvy^avnp o 'Apvvrug, ixiivov avwv notQti^ofjrjv, had 
Jlmyntas been alive, I should have produced him ; where uv is omitted in the 
apodosis, and the omission serves to throw energy into the predicate (pro- 
ducing], while still the form of the whole sentence, taken together, shows 
conclusively, that Amyntas was not alive, and therefore was not produced. 
So H ds pim diSvtffxmiov sfyofiw . . . ovita 8i] aroqrov 'i\v 8i]nov lju%tl(jtiv t 
etc., but if we have had no teacher ... so it were a foolish thing surely to un- 
dertake, etc. ; where av is omitted, and the latter clause is intensive. 

In particular, this omission of V is common in the apodosis, when this 
contains verbs indicative of necessity, propriety, expediency, possibility, liberty, 
inclination, duty, etc., or the reverse of these ; e. g. such verbs as 

' 



etc. In such cases the Greeks preferred to state actions that were just, 
decorous, desirable, etc., as unembarrassed with conditionalities although the 
contour of the sentence implies of course that the actions were not^doue. 
E. g. ft . . . tins [4E Tftaimjcrav . . . %Qi]v 5/j as noiiuv, had he. said that I 
should perish . . . [then] was it necessary that you should do this, Herod. I. 39, 
where V is omitted after %qi]v. So d per <uff%Qov 11 l^rMov tQyuawa&ai, 
fraimiov vtvi ctinov ngootignKov tjv [uv], death ivas more eligible than this. 

In cases like these, the protasis is OFTEN omitted, when it may be easily 
supplied by an intelligent reader. Moreover, in all these cases av may be 
inserted, pro libitu scriptoris. See Runner, 821, for an ample illustration 
of the whole subject. 
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NOTE 5. Such words as do in themselves convey the sense of av, in 
apodoses of this nature, require of course the omission of Sv, in order to* 
avoid repetition; e. g. xivdsvvtva, ollyov, {MXQOV, tot^ct, nearly, almost. Such 
words of themselves show that the thing mentioned did not actually take 
place, and so virtually they supply the place of ai>. 

$ 158. Some peculiarities of hypothetical sentences in general, 

(1) v Av sometimes appears in the protasis, as well as in the apodosis ; but 
when it does, it shows that the protasis is itself in a conditional state, and 
depends on something else to be performed ; si tamix Uyoig uv, 'if you 
should say this, i. e. if you should say it in case circumstances required, op- 
portunity offered, demand should be made, etc. 

(2) In many cases, the PROTASIS is omitted. But here the context may 
supply it, or the nature of the phrase suggest it. 

(3) In some cases the APODOSIS is omitted; e. g. in cases of wishing; in 
Siopesis, i. e. suppression (by reason of feeling) of a part of a sentence j 
in which cases the context easily supplies it. 

(4) The si or suv of the protasis is sometimes omitted, when other equiv- 
alent modes of expression compensate for it. 

<> 159. Adverbial sentences : Way and Manner. 

(1) These consist of such clauses as are introduced by a>'<jre y 
(seldom tug) ; to which there must be a correspondent ovrcag (ov- 
Tta) in the main clause > either expressed or implied, 

E. g. omo) xodog sffiiv, wars &avfjia^ff&tti,=&ttV[ 1 ittfflcog xAo$ larnv. But 
here the reader must be advertised, that not all clauses with citm are of 
this nature, for some of them constitute clauses complementary of a verb= 
Ace. case. The nature of each, considered by itself, will 'enable one easily 
to distinguish them. 

(2) In these clauses, when that which is actual and real is to 
be designated, as usual, the Indicative is employed. 

E. g. OWTW xaxwg Suml/te^a, alar . . . ovSiv . . . n^a^ai SwKps&K. 

(3) Most usually the Inf. mode is employed after MOTS ; and 
in the following cases, viz. 

(1) When an action is designated by it which proceeds from the nature 
of the thing designated in the main clause, or from this in conjunction with 
design or intention ; as nmtudtvfisvog ointag, WOTS (.iiKqot, . . . gadlug e%siv aq- 
XOWTW, so taught as easily to regard a little as sufficient, i. e. this estimation 
flowed from the nature of his instructions. Sxonovvrsg XKIQOV, d' ^lg na- 
Qtmsa-oi, WOTS rovg avdyaq a&vai, watching the opportunity, in case any might 
occur, in order that they might save the men [design]. 

(2) When oviwg is expressed in the main clause; or when mare means 
in such a way as ; the Inf. is usually employed after wars. So also when 
t}je intensity of the predicate in the main clause is compare^ with some* 
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thing in the by-clause ; as rjv xaxu jU/, ?/ CUOTE avaxlulsiv, the evils were 
greater than can be deplored. 

NOTE. Not unfrequently <Sors is omitted before the Infinitive, inasmuch 
as this mode of itself designates sequel or consequence. 

(3) When the main clause has an Opt. predicate, the subor- 
dinate one (with ware) takes the Opt. ; without av, when mere 
supposition is expressed ; with of /', when conditionality is added 
to this, in which case the main clause has the Indicative. 

E. g. si' rig %QMTO TW ugyvgiM, wins . . . xaxiov TO erojjUtt ^<u, if any one 
should use money, so that . . . he should make himself diseased, etc. ICT%VQOV 
ftniv, WOT' ovx uv xmuydti, it [the vessel] is strong, so that it cannot be bro- 
ken, i. e. without great force applied. 

(4) Parenthetic clauses with tag and an Inf. are frequently 
employed, which, in construction, are independent of the main 
clause, but serve as a kind of limitation or modification of it. 

E. g. cue I'ncpg slitEiv c5g ys pot, doxtiv, so to speak, as it seems to me, etc. 
So wg | ov (is(iH>i}ff-&aij as I well remember^ Such clauses partake of 
brachylogy. 

REMARK. Sometimes wore is placed before an Imper. / but it does not 
make the Imper. deyendrnt on it, but rather implies some verb in the Inf. 
after it ; e. g. ' Orestes is mortal, diors, fii] Uav orsvs, so that [I say] do not 
mourn, instead of saying : oiim [tq Uuv aiivsw. 

<> 160. Adverbial clauses of comparison. 

(1) These may respect comparison in regard to quality or 
quantity. 

(2) (a) As TO DUALITY. Clauses of this nature are introdu- 
ced by o/e, coWe, cuffjifp, OTIGJS; which correspond to oi>'ieo, w8s ) 
or cog, in the main clauses, either expressed or implied. The 
modes and tenses correspond with those of adjective or relative 
clauses. See <, 149 above. 

Here, (1) The Indie, is used to express definite certainty. (2) The Subj. 
with av (sometimes without it) to express a relation of undefined frequen- 
cy, i. e. ivhenever, etc., a thing is done. (3) The Opt., when a supposition 
or possibility is made to depend on something. E. g. dlducriv, ontag s&s^ 
Ast -dldtaffw, oinoig ui> iQ&h] doxsi o t uolfag As/scrfl'ai lavra, caansQ civ xig . . . 
htyoi, as one might say, Phaedo, p. 87. 

NOTE. In comparisons, the Pres., Fut, or Aorist, is employed, as the 
writer has respect to the present, future, or past, in regard to the things 
which are said. Here the modes are regulated, as usual, by the nature of 
the declaration. 

(3) (&) As TO QUANTITY. Here oaw (oaov) begins the by- 
clause ; and the main clause contains To'0w,r'o'aoi>, roooyrqj, rooou- 

, either expressed or implied. 
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NOTE. But here, not unfrequently, toam, ^oao'v^^a, etc., are omitted, and 
the relative otrca is the representative of so much as, or of so much, as much ; 
just as o'j, o, comes in this way to mean he who, that which, etc. 

INFINITIVE MODE. 

161. Nature of Inf. ; distinguished from the Participle. 

(1) The Inf. mode expresses a verbal idea, independent of 
modal and personal relations. 

That it has no personal inflections, is evidence that in itself it is not de- 
signed to express personal relations. Equally clear is it, that it expresses 
no relations which are properly modal ; e. g. it is not like I say, I may say, 
1 might say, etc. ; but expresses simply the abstract verbal idea of action, 
independent of such modifications. It is named mode., merely in the way 
of analogy. The appellation Infinitive mode of itself warns the reader, that 
the term mode is not to be taken here in its ordinary sense, viz. that of def- 
inite or limited modification, 

NOTE 1. Distinction between the Inf. and Participle. As the Inf. is the 
representative of an abstract verbal idea, and therefore occupies in reality 
the place of a noun, so the Part, occupies the place of an attributive ad- 
jedive, and is the representative of an adjective idea. The Inf. may be 
called the noun of the verb ; the Participle may be named its adjective. 
The Part., however, is distinguished both from the real noun and adjective 
by two qualities, (1) By anadsignification of time. (2) By its retaining the 
regimen of the verb. Adjectives and even nouns, however, do also occa- 
sionally retain the regimen ; yet only certain limited classes of them do 
this. With the participle, on the other hand, the principle is a general one. 
The adjective nature of the Part, is manifest, moreover, from the fact, that 
it has inflections in common with adjectives, and like them, is always an 
attributive, 

NOTE 2. That the Inf. is in substance a noun, is manifest from the fact, 
that it may be the subject or object of a sentence, and that it takes the ar- 
ticle, in all its cases, in like manner as a noun. Besides this, the Inf. is 
in all cases manifestly dependent on a finite verb, or on some word which 
bears a sense equivalent to such a verb. Strictly speaking, it is always in 
and of itself an object, i. e. a governed word in a sentence === Ace. case ; 
but practically it often appears in other forms i. e. in other cases, by means 
of the article, like nouns in general. It either designates something DONE, 

ACCOMPLISHED, SUFFERED ; Or else Something TO BE DONE, TO BE EFFEC- 
TED, i. 6. END, DESIGN, CONSEQUENCE. 

<> 162. [A] INF. MODE WITHOUT THE ARTICLE. 

(1) This is distinguished from the Inf. with the article by the 

fact, that it is always dependant in such a way as to be the 06- 

ject of a sentence, i. e. it always points out something to be done 

or to be ainwd at, and so can in reality be only in the objective 
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(i. e. Ace.) case, although in some instances it does not seem to 
be so ; while the Inf. with the article is used as a simple nomen 
verbale, and may be employed in all the cases of a noun. 



NOTE. In respect to ulost cases, this statement is very plain, e. 
viy.r,ffBiv, I hope to conquer = Spero victoriam, where something to be done 
is indicated ; Jjjcw puv&vtvEiv, I come to learn = 7Jxeo ? fia&ijaiv, where de- 
sign, purpose, or end, is designated. But iu sentences which have a copu- 
la, their construction with the Inf. in such a sense is not so apparent ; e. g. 
ov 11 xuxov (Juo-ihvsiv, it is not a bad thing to reign, or to reign is no bad 
affair. Here the Inf. is plainly the subject of the sentence ; but still, it is 
dependent and expresses something to be done. So also iiuv&uvfLV xalov, 
which we may render learning is good ; but here pav&avHV still expresses 
an object to be achieved, or an end to be attained. By urging the subject a 
little farther, the true basis of the more difficult constructions will appear, 
and it will be seen that they are breviloquent, or that an ellipsis must be 
supposed ; e. g. ov 1.1 xaxov [ps, i'fiag, fjjuac, iiva, etc.] (Ittailsiisiv so [jus, 
//u?, avTovg, iiva, etc.] fiav&aviiv, xtxiov IffTt ; in which cases the objective 
nature of the Inf. is apparent. 

(2) The Inf. without the article may be the subject of a sen- 
tence or proposition. 

This is sufficiently illustrated above. But here the reader must distin- 
guish this carefully from such subjects as designate agents. The Inf. 
alone, which designates abstract action (as above) ; the Inf! with adjuncts, 
as ilffih&Biv ag T?}J> 0077 1> ^wiov f y.vMov, xuiov o~ot iaiiv ; yea, parts of sen- 
tences with other forms, or even whole sentences, may be the subject of a 
verb that follows ; as, 'If he had not been born, xaibvfjv UVTK> ; so 'Wheth- 
er they depart or remain, whether they neglect this business or attend to 
it, ov diucpsQM, makes no difference? 'That he said: I will not do this ; 
that he has actually neglected to do it ; yea, that he has made active oppo- 
sition to it ; is wdl known? Such cases show how widely this principle is 
extended. So in the formal construction of a sentence, the Inf. often oc- 
cupies the place of subject ; yet its true nature is the designation of some- 
thing objective, either to be accomplished or to be sought after. See Matt. 
12: 10. 15: 26. 1 Thess. 4: 3. Eph. 5.12, alsaepe. Much more frequent, 
however, is the use of the Inf. in the cases that follow, viz. 

(3) The Inf., as immediately designating an object, follows 
large classes of verbs, with various shades of meaning. 

(1) It follows verbs expressive of effort, intention, will,' purpose, etc.; e. g. 
nsiQcanai, jii&v{i(a, fiovhopai, saw, pj;yj'e3^um, etc. ; or the converse of these, 
as (po^ovjj,at,, qperyw, XKTS'^W, xolvw, etc. In short, whatever verbs desig- 
nate a conatiis of body or mind, in any sense, may take the Inf. as their 
complement, i. e. in order to designate the object or end of the conatus. 

NOTE 1. Sometimes, in order to render the expression of this comple- 
ment emphatic, KKTTK is put before the Inf. mode ; e. g. SJISIO-EV WOTS uyeiv. 

NOTE. 2. Oftentimes other constructions besides the Inf. are used in order 
to designate a complement to verbs of this nature ; viz. the Subj., Opt., or 
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Indie. Fut., with o>?, onac, tea, etc.. before them. E.g. 'My meat is, 'Iva 
noiSt, that I may do the will, etc. instead of TCOIIIV, etc. John 4 : 34. I am 
not worthy, tW ivtrut, that 1 should loose, etc.' John 1 : 27. Acts 27 : 42. 
John 9: 22. 11 : 37, al saep. So often in the classics; Klihner, 637. Anna. 
4. Winer ( 45. 9) has discussed and vindicated this usage, particularly in 
respect to iW, at great length, and triumphantly. The N. Test., however, 
abounds more in it than the classics, and carries it further ; but the mod- 
ern Greek introduces even the Inf. itself with va (='iva) before it. 

(2) The Inf. follows verbs expressive of any direct action of the menial 
faculty, and also such as indicate the outward expression of this action. 

E. g. vo^'ifa, ilnl'i^Ki ).s/(a, pav&uvKt, et al. simil. 

(3) It follows verbs signifying ability, efficiency, power, aptness, capability, 
etc. ; also verbs of choosing, nominating, educating, teaching, showing, urg- 
ing, and the like. 

These are all so plain, and so frequently to be met with, that no exam- 
ples are needed. It is enough to remind the reader, that all such verbsj 
being imperfect as to the full expression of an idea or sentence, need a 
complement in order to make the sentence complete and intelligible, and 
the Inf. mode supplies that complement. 

NOTE. Here also oicm is not unusual before the Inf., in the way of em- 
phasis 5 e. g. "xavog ware isysw. 

(4) Adjectives, participials, and even abstract nouns, take an 
Inf. after them in the way of complement, i. e. to show the object, 
tendency, or design, of the action, etc., which is designated by 
them. 



E. g. w'lto? &av(ia&ad-ai ?;5ioroj> nlvta 9-ainlvsa'd-ai qoo/Soc axovaai 
&uvutt I8sa&ai txav slrai etc. Any adjectives or nouns, which in their na- 
ture are significant of something that needs a complement in order to com- 
plete the idea, may take an Inf. for this purpose ; and this more commonly 
WITHOUT, but sometimes WITH, thed efinite article. The article designates spe- 
cification or emphasis. 

NOTE 1. The Inf. active or middle is often used here where we should 
translate passively ; e. g. o %<a(>oq . . . enmjdsos svdiaTot^ott TK xul t^ocgi&p]- 
o-tti TOV aiQcnov, a place jit for the army to be marshalled and numbered, or 
for one to marshall, etc. Herod. VII. 59. So yadia noislv, easy to be done, 
or for one to do. At other times, a personal pronoun is to be supplied from 
the context; aBQifhfQoi nofopl&iv ijactv*A%uiot, the Grecians were easy [for 
us] to conquer, II. y. 258. 

NOTE. 2. Even the substantive verbs slvat, and nscpvxsvcti, may be fol- 
lowed by the same construction as the adjectives and nouns designated 
above require ; e. g. otfivvEiv slfflvxal a'AAot, there are others to defend ; scpvv 
ovdsv nguaasiv xux&s, I was born to do nothing badly. 

(5) The Inf. alone; or the Inf. with other adjuncts intimately 
connected, is often employed, (after verbs, adjectives, or nouns) , 
for the purpose of defining, limiting, explaining, specifying, 
showing the sequel., operation, or effect of, etc. ; thus constitut- 
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tuting, in the widest sense, the complement in sentences where it 
is used. 



E. g. otQiarog &tlf.iv, preeminent as to the race ; ufo-ipo? net%adat, brave 
as to the combat ; tv^rj ol . . . TfAsiTJ/ow sv. TOV filov, it was his fortune . . . to 
end life well, where the last clause explains TU^JJ. So l/wv tuia axovsiv, 
having ears to hear, i. e. ears adapted to hear, or made for the purpose of 
hearing, Luke 8:8; e$ovala yvvuixu niQiuym', power to lead about a wife, 
where the Infin. nsginysiv defines the nature of the power, 1 Cor. 9 : 5 ; 
TzuQsiotfiov XQUTHV, which the)/ have received in order to retain or holdfast, Mark 
7:4; f.S<ay.av UTW nmv o|o?, they gave him vinegar to drink, i. e. that he 
might drink it, Matt. 27 : 34 ; ov ^BiKvoijuav douvnt ITW do^uv, they did not 
repent to give him glory, i. e. so as to give him glory, Rev. 16:9;. ijlfrofttv 
n^oanvvi]<sni, vtviM, we have come in order to worship him, Matt. 2 : 2. Rev. 
14: 15, r) K>^ #ft'ow, the hour proper for reaping ; Rev. 12: 2. 2 Pet. 3 : 
3, 2. 1 Cor. 1:17. 10: 7. Matt. 11 : 7. 20 : SB. Luke 1 : 17. John 4 : 15, 
al. saepe. See Matth. 532. d., for evidences of the like usage in the clas- 
sics. In fact, the use of the Inf. in them is even more lax than in the N. 
Testament ; see Winer, 45. 3. 

NOTE 1. In cases where design is to be indicated by the Inf., it often takes 
,COOTE before it; e. g. K'ia^yi)-dTj[tsv-Mito iov vopov , . . WOTS dovfavstv, in or*. 
der that we, might serve, etc., Rom. 7 : 6. Luke 9 : 52. 2 Cor. 3 : 7, al. saepe. 
Once wg is used for wore, Acts 20 : 24 ; so also occasionally in the classics, 
Rost, 125. 8. Kiihner 642. o. Anm. 1. 

REMARK. Inf. with the article in the place of the Inf. tvithout it. In nearly 
all the instances where the Inf. is usually employed without the article, in 
case the writer means to give a particular emphasis or to specify, he may em- 
ploy the article. In the tragic poets this is very common ; but it is also 
usual elsewhere. 

<. 163. Infinitive used for the Imperative. 

(1) Since the Inf. is so intimately connected with verbs signi- 
fying desire, wish, request, etc., it is natural to conclude, that in 
brachylogical expressions of command these verbs may be omitted, 
and the Inf. only be expressed; and such is the fact. 

E. g. ' Whoever may ask for these, lovrta anodovvai, give tohim; Herod. 
vi. 86. TOVTOV, tolvvv . . . cpdvai, say this now. In the classics this is not 
unfrequent ; see Kiihner 644. a. In the N. Test, however, this usage is 
not frequent ; Phil. 3 : 16, cnoMiiv seems to belong here ; and perhaps 
Apoc. 10 : 9, doiivai, ; and Col. 4 : 6, sldsvai. 

NOTE. The classics often use the Inf. in formulas where wish, supplica- 
tion, entreaty, invocation, etc., should be designated ; Kiihner, ubi sup. b. c. 
The Inf., also, like the Fut. Indie., sometimes expresses what ought to be 
done ; e. g. yvpvbv andqniv, yvpvbv ds (tocan"iv, i. e. one must sow naked, and 
also plough naked ; Hesiod. Opp. 391. 

33 
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<> 164. Cases after the Infinitive. 

The Inf. after another verb may have the same subject (agent) 
as its preceding Verb ; or it may have a different one. 

(1 ) When it has the same subject, that subject is 'of course 
understood to be in the Nominative, although not expressed, and 
any adjuncts, adjectives, participles, etc., relating to the same 
subject must usually be in the same case. 

E. g. eAjr;'w diunoqn'ufifvog Ssuattte&ott r^ug, Ihope, when I pass through, 
to see you, i. e. I, passing through, hope etc. Rom. 15: 24 ; 8 s o p i TO 
jU 1) TI ii p w j' & QQ f; ff a i , I pray that when present I may not be hold, i. e. 
tywSeotitn ndfjoiv /.. ^. A, I pray (hat I when present etc., 2 Cor. 10 : 2. Rom. 
1:22. Acts 14: 10. So in the classics; stpotaxsg dvui dsvnoirj? ' snfiva 
ai'Toig tlvui &f6g, I liave persuaded them that I am a god. 

NOTE. Where the subject of the Inf. and of the preceding verb is one 
and the same, it is not usual to repeat it before the Inf. ; e. g. 6 (f>tii>$ Igflfc 
anovdtx'&iv, i. e. alwv anovdii&iv ; see also the examples under No. 1 . above. 
Yet where emphasis is demanded, the subject may be repeated, and then it 
is put in the Ace. case, like the examples under No. 2 ; e. g. tym tyavrov 
oil loylgouni, xtnui^tpsvai-, Phil. 3: 13. So y.l // ov vo[ilgt>) miidu ffbv TIE- 
(pvxlvai, I do not think myself to have leen born your child, Eurip. Ale. 657 ; 
and thus not unfrequently in the classics. Winer, p. 265. Rost, p. 507. 
Yet sometimes the JVbm. is employed even here ; see Kvihner 646. 2. 

(2) When the Inf. has a different subject from that of the pre- 
ceding verb, that subject is regularly put in the Accusative. 

E. g. /SoL'AojUw 7iQOffsv%io-&ai lovg ttv&Qomov?, I desire that men should pray t 
1 Tim. 2 : 8. 2 Pet. 1 : 15. 1 Cor. 7 : 10. Acts 14 : 19, al. saepe. 

NOTE 1. Verbs of all kinds, whether governing the Gen. or Dat, or both, 
when they take an object after them and also the Inf. mode, usually put that 
object in the, JJcc. only. Yet in some cases the Gen. or Dat. of object follows 
the leading verb ; and even then, another attributive or explanatory word 
connected with it, and naturally assuming the same case, still assumes the 
Ace. by reason of the influence of the Inf. mode ; e. g. 'A&yvalwv ioti'i&^actv 
fftflffi fiorjftovg /fvdff&ni, they besought flie Athenians, to be helpers to them, 
where |5o?j5-oi' of course is to be referred to 'A9rjv(u(av. So with the Da- 
tive ; e. g. ffol tan, 1} xuiadovXi>,o-tti, % sXsv&sgug jronjam'T . . . hnla&vu 
etc., itisforthee to enslave, or having made free ...to leave a memorial, etc., where 
noiJiaaviu refers to aoL So, often, in the classics ; see Kuhner, 648. a. b.. 

NOTE 2. So, also, peculiar regimen may not only change the case of the : 
subject, and throw it out of the usual construction, i. e. out of the Ace., but 
also put an adjunct word in the same unusual case ; e. g. xQiirrov ^ 
ai>To~ic, p] sTifyviaxivai ryv odor x, T. A, where avrotg is put in the Dat. after- 
xQtlnoVi while, so far as the Inf. is concerned, al-rotig would be the regular 
construction, 2 Pet. 2:21. So in the classics : 86q pot (potvilvou K|/W, help 
me to appear worthy ; i^lv . . . el-tan tvoa^aat yit>w&(xi> it is permitted to you 
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to be fortunate ; omaai vvvsTisvev . . . ysvia&ai ^.a^nQolg, it has happened to 
them all. . .to become conspicuous. So, also, as to the Genitive ; iSeorro aviov 
sivai TtQO&vpov, they besought him to be ready; fiQt](Tti? . . . rvquvvovc . . . 
dia<p&tt(>[tsvovs . . . VTib sTulQWV . . . doxovvTtov cp'duv slvai, where (pilav 
conforms to the preceding noun (irw^Div). 

REMARK. All cases of this nature, in which the subject of the Inf is thrown 
out of the Ace. into another oblique case, and where adjunct words (as above) 
conform to that other oblique case, are called cases of ATTRACTION, be- 
cause the predicate or adjunct word is attracted to the same case with its 
principal noun or pronoun. Yet attraction, although admissible at the 
pleasure of an author, is not alwajs practised; e.g. Herod, iii. 36, ei'srslimo 
ting &f(/unovcri, A/5o)'i pir unoxTtlvni, he commanded the servants, that they 
should take and kill him, where the writer might have said A/Sot'<n, but he 
has followed the usual construction, viz. the Ace. case. Often is the regu- 
lar construction (the Ace.) adopted for the adjunct word, where the subject 
is so remote from the Inf., that attraction would make the sense obscure. 
See above, in Note 1. 

(3) Passive or impersonal verbs, also adjectives or nouns with 
the verb to be, and which yield a like sense, take the Ace. after 
them of the word, which, logically considered, is the subject of 
the sentence. 



E. g. leyfTiti jov finailsa . . . nynyfiv, it is said that the king leads ; He- 
rod. III. 9. So ayyil.lt*ni lov Ki'yov vixqiTni=uyymovai, etc. The true 
logical meaning is developed by a different form, which is by no means 
unfrequent, viz., o Ki-gog (tyy&hTut vm}aui, where the real subject of the 
sentence is apparent. 

NOTE. The like construction follows such verbs also as opoloyfiitti, TTE- 
nQbnai, eoixt, TTQocri'jXH, jiQetti, doY.tl, oT^Mj'fi, and also such expressions 
as icrnp uya&ov -y.itiov tplkuv EKEIXS*; fiotud ianv oi'jt tanv, etc. 

REMARK. Impersonal constructions are frequently modified so as to become 
personal ones ; e. g. the meaning of fitxiov sirrt JUE TIT Tr^MTmi 1 , is fre- 
quently expressed by Slxmoc ti t ui IQVIO -nqniTtiv. So Slxui'tt ap iw 
eUv&!-(joi;=it is proper that I should be free. So with u$tog, dvrujos, %"lf- 
nog, Etildo$og, etc. 

^ 165. [B] INFINITIVE MODE WITH THE ARTICLE. 

(1) The article has the effect of transforming the Inf. mode 
into a noun, which can be employed in all the cases (the Voc. 
excepted) of other nouns, and with the like significancy. 

NOTE. Still, this verbal noun does not lay aside its power to govern cases 
which follow it, in the same manner as the finite verb of the same root 
does ; e. g. TO 



(2) In this way the Inf. with adjuncts may be made the sub- 
ject or object of a sentence, by a unity which is given to a com- 
posite expression of this nature in consequence 
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E. g. Subject; as TO &vi]av.uv iwu vniq ii]q naTgldog, v.alov corn', that one 
should die for his country, is good. Here, although the first clause is com- 
posite, yet it is as a whole the subject of the main predicate, y.u1>ov iaiiv. 
It should be noted also, that $vj\ay.tiv requires its subject (iiva) to be in. 
the Ace., as usual ; for this rule is not dispensed with because of the article. 

So this Inf. may constitute the Ace. or object of a sentence ; as ovdslg q>o- 
pBiTKt, ttvib 10 ano$vJ\(ty.HV, no one fears mere dying ; nolv pHllov ddaaq TO 
SJjy, much rather is he afraid of living. Here prepositions may be joined with 
the Inf., when it has an article ; as diet TO cpiXofiud-qg ilvai nqbq TO &tu&i]- 
yut, ainovq, Matt. 6: 1 fJSTW TO eytQ&'ilvul {IE, Matt. 26: 32, al. saep. 

(3) The Gen. case, or the Infin. with TOV before it deserves 
special notice. It is more frequent in the N. Test., than any 
other case of the Inf. when employed as a verbal noun. 

(1) The Inf. with TOU stands after words which usually govern the Gen., 
whether these are nouns, adjectives, or verbs; as ovx %o[*tv $ovrriav TOIJ pj 
EQyu&ffStti, 1 Cor. 9:6. o xaigog TOW a^aa&at,, 1 Pet. 4 : 17. sro/jUot TOU urs- 
liiv, Acts 23: 15. sia%s rov d-vfuaaut, Luke 1:9. See 1 Cor. 10: 13. Acts 
15: 23. Luke 22: 6. Phil. 3: 21. 2 Cor. 8: 11. Rom. 7: 3, al. saepe. See 
Kiihner, 651. 3. b. Matth. Gramm. 1256. 

(2) More particularly is this form of Inf. employed to designate design, 
purpose, object in view, etc.; e. g. 'A sower e^ijl'&i-v TOU anfiQUi, went forth 
in order to soiv,' Mai'k4: 3. 'Satan hath made demand for you TOU ffvvia- 
aai <ag TOP OITOV, that he may sift you as wheat,' Luke 22: 31. ' Lo ! I come 
7oil Ttoirjaai, in order to do thy will,' Heb. 10: 7. See also Acts 26: 38. 
18: 10. Rom. 6: 6. Acts 21: 12. James 5: 17. ph. 3: 17. Col. 4: 6. Heb. 
11 : 5, al. saepe. So in the Classics ; but not to the same extent. See 
Kiihner ut supra. 

NOTE. Not all Infinitives with TOU are to be construed in this way. 
Verbs of removing, preventing, hindering, etc., govern the Gen. of the Inf. 
nomiuascens, in the same manner as they govern nouns in the Genitive ; 
e. g. Rom. 15: 22, SKOJITOJUTJV . . . iov ll-&tiv. Acts 10: 47, iig Svvaiai y.m- 
Ktrwi . . . TOU /; fianiiadrivat. Acts 14: 18, (jifjliq xutiMittvatw . . . TOU p) 
dvuv. 1 Pet. 3: 10. Luke 24: 16, al. So in the Classics. 

(3) It is also employed in a laxer sense, in a kind of epexegetical way, or 
as an equivalent for an Inf. with oio-ts ; and sometimes it is scarcely to be 
distinguished from the common Infinitive without the article ; e. g. Acts 
7: 19, ' The same dealt hardly with our fathers TOU noifiv, so that they might 
make their children outcasts, etc.' Still more lax is the use in Acts 3 : 12, 
'Why wonder at us, as if, by our own power or piety, we had made TOU 
ntginaiflv avTov, this man to walk? where the force of TOU can hardly be 
discerned. In Luke 1 : 77 79 we find sToi/unto-ea . . . TOU 8ovvm, and sni- 
(flivai . . . rov y.tntv&vvai, in the same connection and regimen, without 
any sensible difference in the Inf. meanings. In the Sept., the Inf. with 
TOU is of most frequent usage, and with many shades of meaning; and of- 
tentimes it is not perceptibly different in sense from the Inf. without TOU. 
So in the later Greek. An instance of the Inf. in Rev. 12 : 7, Mi%aijl ml 
ol ay y dot uliov rov nolspiiaai, has as yet found no adequate solu- 
tion 5 s6& Wiaer^ 43. 4 sub fiae. 
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(4) The Dative case of the Inf. mode, with an article, is em- 
ployed in a sense like that of the Dative of nouns ; but it is less 
frequent than the other cases of the Infinitive. 

E. g. 'I had no quietude in my mind TW pj svQtiv Thov, because I did 
not find Titus,' 2 Cor. 2: 12. So TW f/jv tort TI svavnov, OHTIIEQ rat eygf/o- 
QW<U TO xot&evdetr, there is something opposite to living, as sleeping [is] to 
waking, Plato, Phaed. p. 71. 

NOTE. Here prepositions often govern the Dative ; as sv TW xa&eidtiv, 
Matt. 13 : 25. Luke 1 : 8. Gal. 4 : 18. Acts 3 : 26, al. 'nl io> dutalfog ^1>- 
3-cti, Plato. 

GENERAL REMARK. When prepositions are employed before the. Inf., the arti- 
cle must be inserted. 

166. Use of TENSES in the Infinitive. 

(1) The Present, as elsewhere, denotes continued and re- 
peated action. ' 

E. g. e'us 8*1 tQyd&ff&at id egya, etc., John 9:4. 7: 17. 16: 12. Acts 
16:21. Gal. 6: 13, al. saepe. 

NOTE, After pillm the Inf. Present is frequent, specially in the Evange- 
lists. The Aor. and Fut. are also employed ; but the Aor. mostly desig- 
nates actions which are temporary ; see Rev. 3 : 2, 16. 12 : 4. Gal. 3 : 23. 
Acts 11 : 28. 27 : 10. In the classics, the Fut. is the most usual after 



(2) The Aorist is usual when mere temporary action is desig- 
nated ; as is also the case with this tense in the definite modes. 

This distinction, however, is not very scrupulously observed, either in 
the N. Test, or in the Classics; see and comp. Matt. 24: 24 and Mark 13: 
22, also Mark 13 : 3 and Luke 8 : 5. For the classics, see Winer 45. 8 
sub med. 

(3) The Inf. Perfect is used to denote action completed, and 
also permanent in its consequences. 

E. g. in Acts 16: 27. 26: 32. 27: 9, 13. Rom. 15: 9. 2 Pet. 2: 21. 

PARTICIPLE. 
<> 167. Nature and construction of the Participle. 

(1) The Participle is employed as an attributive, i. e. it at- 
tributes action, state, quality, condition, etc., to some person or 
thing, and always is to be connected with a person or thing ei- 
ther expressed or implied. 

NOTE 1. Hence it partakes of the nature of an adjective ; and like the 
adjective it is often employed in an adverbial way. It differs, however, 
from the adjective, in the fact that it is significant of time (and therefore 
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has tense), and also retains the usual regimen-power of the verb to which 
it belongs. 

NOTE 2. The Inf. mode, on the other hand, designates in and of itself 
an object to be attained or sought after, and does not depend for its signifi- 
cancy on any noun to which it attributes quality or condition. In most 
cases, the Part, and Inf. can not be exchanged for each other without ma- 
terially changing the form of the sentiment ; but in some cases the same 
idea, for substance, may be expressed by either form. Thus 77x0) puv&u- 
VBIV cannot be expressed by ?jxo) ftav&ui'cav ; the first indicates design to do 
something, the last affirms the fact that the agent is already, or has already 
been, doing it. But ijxw jUttxh/tro.wii'os would indicate substantially the 
same idea as fjxw ^nv&avsiv, although there is still even here, a shade of 
difference ; for the Inf. expresses predominantly object, end, while the Part. 
Fut. designates the idea simply, that the agent will learn something. 

(2) The Participle being in its nature' an attributive, and hav- 
ing reference to some person or. thing, it must, like an adjective, 
of course agree in gender and number and case with its noun. 

E. g. uxovoj otvioii Siu^fyofiivov %niym noi i\&6vii- oooi tt.vd'gwiiov rqs- 
%ovt0.. Like adjectives, however, it varies occasionally from this general 
principle ; and it does so for the same reasons ; see 117. 2 seq. 

(3) A participle may agree with the subject of a sentence, or 
with the object. The two cases require a different construction. 

(a) With the subject; where, in case this subject is not repeated after the 
verb in the form of an object, (and such repetition is not usual), the Part, 
takes the Nominative case; e. g. /fl #VJJT$ aiv, i. e. [f'/ui] tfrrjiisi v iriStt. 
Where the subject is repeated in the form of an object, the Part, conforms; 

6. g. lilSu t(A dvrjTOV O/'T, 

In such cases the Part, of sivnt is frequently omitted; e. g. <rs or^iaot 
XKXQV [sc. y.ixy.ov ovra], 

(b] With the object ; as opw iivd^mnov rytyovrK, etc. So if the object be 
in the Gen. or Dative, the Part, of course conforms. 

(4) Some verbs, from their very nature, do not admit the 
Part, after them, but demand an Infin. complement ; others ex- 
clude the Inf. and take a Participle. Many admit both. 

This of course depends on the nature of the Infin., or of the Part., as 
adapted to complete the sentence begun by any verb. To make an enu- 
meration of these verbs, respectively, would occupy too much room, and 
be a somewhat useless, at any rate an almost endless, task. Kiihner has 
made out a large list ( 657 664) ; but of course it must be incomplete. 
Nor is it of any serious advantage. It is enough in regard to the object 
which follows a verb, that it is of such a nature that a participial attribute 
can be attached to it. If this be the fact, then it can take a participle. 

NOTE. 1. The affirmation made by some critics, that the Part, is in some 
cases equivalent to the Inf. mode, or to a definite mode, is not accurate, 

snuvovto 
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to be equivalent to ovx enctvovro didaaxsiv. But this is not the case. In 
the first instance the meaning is : ' They teaching,!, e. already having acted 
and still acting the part of teachers, ceased not to perform the same duty ;' 
in the second: 'They refused to abandon the business of teaching in fu- 
ture.' The shade of meaning, therefore, in each is evidently different. 

Here too some nice distinctions are sometimes made ; e. g. uxovu av- 
io\i duidfyoptrov, 1 hear him [with my own ears] discoursing ; uxovca xctVov 
ctviov fivKi, I hear [from others] that he is good. So ti'oov avicv l^ovia, 
I found him possessing, i. e. that he was a possessor, (indicating condition); 
tvyov nl'Tov fyfiv, I found that he possessed, designating an ad in regard to 
a particular thing. 

So, where the sense for substance is the same, whether a Part, or a finite 
verb is employed, there is still a shade of difference in the manner of the 
enunciation ; e. g. &&tav tldf, and /A#s xul lids. In the former the minute 
shade of meaning is: 'When he had come he saw:' in the latter: 'He 
came and saw.' The first denotes the state of the agent, as having arrived 
before he saw ; the second merely asserts the fact that he came, and then saw. 

NOTE 2. In general, verbs signifying any action of the outward or in- 
ward senses, any development of these senses, or any affections of the 
mind ; verbs of permitting, bearing, waiting, tiring, beginning, ceasing, pros- 
pering, excelling, failing, being inferior, undertaking, t^eiv denoting condi- 
tion, etc., are among those which specially stand connected with participles. 

<> 168. Object and manner of using the Participle. 

(1) The wide extent of this usage strikes every reader of a 
Greek book. In general, the subordinate action designated in 
any composite sentence, is, or may be, expressed by a Participle. 

In this way, clearness, precision, distinctiveness, and energy of expres- 
sion, are attained hi a high degree ; while the main action, being thus sep- 
arated from the subordinate, is rendered much more prominent. Thus 
preparatory or introductory action is mostly designated by the Participle ; e. g. 
&d<ui> tide- unoxoi&tls urts_' uxovtm? sthxi'^acrs' wherje, as to the subordi- 
nate sense, one might say rjl&s xnl tlds, etc. The advantage of the Part, 
is, that it varies the construction, and avoids the use of the conjunction 
which must be inserted between verbs. 

Note 1. Two or more participles may be used, in such a connection, 
without any intervening xal ; as xuta^ag . . . ngoffslidav otTtfxvhat TOV ).l- 
&ov, Matt. 28 : 2 ; axovmv . . . nwwr e^stfjv^s, Acts 5:5; Luke 9 : 16. 16 : 
23. 23: 48. Mark 1 : 41, al. The omission of xai denotes that all the par- 
ticiples are closely allied to one and the same final and principal action. 
Sometimes one Part, is before the principal verb, and another after it ; as 
gltjjav . . . Eg-i/At^-Eir . . . fj,Tjdii> piuyiuv, Luke 4: 35. 10: 30. Acts 14: 19. al. 

NOTE 2. There are a few cases, on the contraryj in which the principal 
action is designated by the Part. ; while the verb joined with it has only a 
subordinate-, -and often an adverbial sense. Such secondary verbs are 117- 
a, kuv&uvm, (p&uvct, Simdsta, dinylvoftm, Staym, dleifjt, fy, and ofyo- 
e. g. oi etvxov naQovtsg,who were present, where GTVXOV is a .mere 
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helping verb; diaTerehxa tpsiyav TO puvdaveir, I always avoid learning; 
ol &ol %al(>QV<ri TijUw/ttEj'Oi, the gods gladly receive honour ; og av (p&uvy sii- 
y(Tiai>, ivhoever first shows favour, etc. 

NOTE 3. In some cases it is a matter of indifference, as to the sense, 
which of two verbs is used as a participle ; e. g. jjxw xcdwg noiwv, or Y.U- 
Acuj jtotoi ijxrav, et al. saepe. 



169. Participles as expressing adverbial relations. 

(1) This is an important and widely extended office of the 
Participles, and may be compared with the gerund in the Latin 
language. The Participle thus employed, may, therefore, be 
named the gerundial participle. 

Its nature and use will be made plain in the sequel. It needs only to 
be remarked here, that the participle used as a mere complement, and annex- 
ed to the idea of a person or thing, differs specifically from this. 

(2) Gerundial Participles may express. () Adverbial rela- 
tion^ of tim&. (6) Causal and conditional relations, (c) Rela- 
tions of way and manner. 

(3) (a) RELATIONS OF TIME. Here the Participle contains in 
itself the adsignification of time, which may be adverbially ex- 
pressed. 

E. g. T ^^ijjuata avodcoffcniTSg . . . tovrtav ow. emsxovrai, WHEN they have 
spent their property . . . they do not abstain from these. Ovyl fjisvov crot IJiis- 
VB ; WHILE it remained, ivas it not thine own ? Acts 5:4. So 1 Thess. 3 : 
6, al Often so in the Classics. 

NOTE L The Greeks, in some cases, carry this use of the Part, so far, 
that it seems to lose its ordinary meaning and to designate time princi- 
pally ; e. g. vtQ%6}tvog, in the beginning ; Tshvicov, finally, at last ; dialsl- 
JIKIV TOV XQQVOV, lit. intermitting the lime = after sometime ; avvaaq, lit. 
hastening = quickly, immediately. 

NOTE 2. Frequently adverbs expressive of time are joined with participles 
of this nature ; which of course gives to them a more emphatic sense. 

(4) (&) CAUSAL AND CONDITIONAL RELATIONS. In these is a 
great variety of shades which are to be determined in the con- 
text. 

E.g. Acts. 4: 21, 'They set them at liberty, pj5av svylaxovrs?, because 
they found nothing, etc.' Heb. 8 : 4, 'Then he W9uld not have been a 
priest, onav iS>v IfQscav etc., inasmuch as there are priests etc.' Rom. 7 : 3, 
' So that she will not be an adulteress, ysvopKvrjv wvSgl sTsgca, in case she 
should marry another man; [conditional]. See also 1 Thess. 3:5. 1 Tim. 
3: 10. 4: 4. 6: 8. John 12: 37, 'They believed not on him, Toyainu amov 
although he had done so many miracles? Kgortav di 
o ' (og uv aiatpQavol, Love would behave soberly . . . in case it 
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should refrain from pleasures ; [conditional]. So also as means ; e. g. lr\i- 
^ofisvoi <uart, they live by rolling. 

NOTE. Here also particles, such as xal, xahot, xctlmQ, ofiaq, IJTMTW, etc., 
are often added, which render the relation more emphatic. 

'(5) (c) WAY AND MANNER. Here the Greek has peculiar 
power, employing this idiom with striking significancy. 

E. g. ysl&v tins, he said laughingly ; ia&uiv sins, he spake secretly. So 
(p&d<TK?, quickly ; fycav, so, i. e. being in such a state ; (psyav impetuously, 
ayo)v = with, as 'innov a/cav fads. In these and many other participles 
of a similar nature, it is plain that the adverbial signification is the predomi- 
nant part of the meaning. 

<> 170. Special uses of the Participle. 

(1) It is often, with the article, a mere nomen agentls. 

E. g. o ffTtilgiav, o x\e7iT(v, o vixav, etc. . In this case, it may have the 
usual regimen of nouns or pronouns ; e. g. TO vft&v avp,cpsQov, your profit. 
And here the article is omitted, when the sense is designed to he indefinite ; 
comp. 90. 3. Note. 

(2) Very often, with the article, participles retain the essen- 
tial force of verbs and must be so rendered in our language. 

E. g. o nQKffffcav rama, he who does these things, whei'e 6 = o? and 
yiQttffvcov governs the Ace. case. So 6 dicoxtov iifia? TIOTS, vvv sva'/ysU- 
ST<U etc., he ivho once persecuted us etc. Gal. 1 : 23. Such a use of the 
participle is also common, when it follows and qualifies an oblique case ; 
e. g. ' Inherit rr\v fiaadeiav xr\v rtToiuao'usv'rjv, etc. the kingdom which has 
been prepared, etc. 

(3) Participles are often joined with w?, which makes their 
meaning subjective rather than objective. 

The meaning is, that we qualifies them so that they merely declare the 
opinion, supposition, conclusion, etc., of the agents to which they refer; 
or else merely what is probable or apparent, in distinction from what is 
real and matter of fact. E. g. ' Artaxerxes took hold of Cyrus, w? anox- 
vsvuv, as if he was about to kill him? 'Overlooking other cities, cu$ ovx av 
dvvafisvovc jSoyd-ilcrcu, as if, or as believing that, they were unable to assist ,' 
c5$ uJiiovif? ) as desirous to go away ;' ' They punish him who withdraws, 
cog naQOVo/AOVVTtt, inasmuch as they consider him as a transgressor ; ' The 
Athenians made ready, w nofepjaovTeg, expecting to engage in a war ;' 
Luke 16: 1, <u? dinff)tOQJiliov, as one supposed to waste ; to? anQargscpovTa, 
as one supposed to pervert, etc., Luke 23 : 14, al. But this idiom, so com- 
mon in the classics, is not very frequent in the N. Testament, 

NOTE'. The particle ag, in the sense above described, may be joined 
with a Part, in any of the cases ; also with the Part, as standing in the 
Gen. or Ace. absolute. Moreover wore, UTS, olov, or ola (as), sometimes 
take the place of wg. 

(4) Participles are frequently joined with verbs of existence 

34 
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and then stand in the room of a finite 
verb. 

This we can fully appreciate, inasmuch as we can say in English with 
equal propriety, I do, I am doing, I write, I am writing, I have been writing, 
etc. So the Greeks ; ' The stars of heaven WOVTIXI, exnhiTovifg, lit. shall 
be falling, i. e. shall fall, Mark 13 : 25. Luke 5 : 1. 2 Cor. 5 : 19. Mark 15 : 
4.3. Luke 24: 32. 1: 22. 5: 10. Acts 1: 10, al. saepe. The examples in the 
N. Test, appear to be mostly (if not all) of the Pres. tense of the Part. ; 
but still, it is the helping verb which designates the time. In the classics 
other tenses are employed, as xyou/ivag ijv, Herodian. The later classics 
abound in this idiom ; the early ones more rarely employ it. 

NOTE The verbs yiyvofiat, -wra^eo, rvyxixvca, are employed in the same 
manner as tlpl, with participles. Also the verbs ijxw (to arrive), (1{M 
(to go), i'^Ojuett (to come), are frequently joined in like manner with parti- 
ciples. So s^o) is also used ; in which case its only force seems to be, to 
give the idea of permanency to the meaning of the participle ; e. g. QO.VIIU- 
aag l^ro, I have wondered, i. e. have long been wondering. 

<> 171. 'Participles in the Case Absolute. 

(1) Where the Part, has a subject of Us own, which is different 
from the subject or object of the principal verb, it is called THE 

CASE ABSOLUTE. 

Such is the general fact in regard to cases absolute. We shall see, how- 
ever, in the sequel, that this case, is also employed in not a few instances, 
where the subject of the Part, absolute is the same as that of the verb in 
the main clause. i 

(2) Generally participles thus conditioned express a relation 
either of time or cause ; and therefore (as the Gen. is adapted 
to the expression of these) they are put in the Genitive. 

E. g. aiiTOv EOTOVTO?, Tiavrsg svlytav, ivhile he was speaking, all were si- 
lent ; -d-tov diSovjog, oidsv lcr%wi .(p&ovog, token God permits, envy avails 
nothing,- 'The city was not the richer, ngoffoScav' ainij nieiovKiv 
vcav, because it had many sources of revenue ; oinca, rov ulwvog 
rog, thus, because his age was advanced,he went etc. 

NOTE 1. When the agent or object of the verb and of the Part, is the 
same, then the Part, stands in the same case with such object or agent ; : 
(a) The agent or Nom. of the verb being also the subject of the Part., the 
Part, of course usually takes the Nom. case ; as aiff%vvo{j,at, TKVTU noiwv or 
notrjffag : 1 am ashamed that I do, or have done, these things ; 5tH/Ss/SA7j,MsVo 
ol nav&txvstg ; being calumniated dost thou not perceive it 1 So in the Pass. 
voice ; E^rfhyxrai r^aq atnutav, he is convicted of deceiving us ; yyyBA&t} 
o Qlimnog TIJV "Qlvv&ov jioAiopxwv, it was announced thai Philip was be- 
sieging Olynthus, lit. Philip, besieging Olynthus, was announced ; in Avhich 
the Greek form of expression has the advantage over ours in point of bre-. 
vity and energy.. 1 Cor. 14: 18. Acts 16: 34. 
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(b) When the Part', refers to the object of the verb, its accord with this 
in respect to gender, number, and case, is a matter of course, a few pecu- 
liar cases only excepted ; e. g. ' The Persians relate tov KVQOV %ovja q,v- 
au> etc., that- Cyrus had a disposition? i. e. they tell of Cyrus as one having 
etc. So in the Gen. and Dative ; fiff&opyv aiiicav olo^svo^v ilvcti (roqpwia- 
TWV, I perceived that they deemed themselves to be very ivise ; oiiSsnoTs ptTa- 
(t&tjffs (toi ffiyijffam, 1 never repent of having kept silence. So in Luke 8: 
46. Acts 24: 10. 2 John v. 7. 

(c) In case the verb has a reflexive pronoun after it, differing in case 
from the subject or Nom., the Part, may be in the Nona, or in the same 
oblique case as the reflexive pronoun; e. g. vvvoida quwuToi ffoqpo? u>i>, or 



ovn. 



(3) DATIVE ABSOLUTE. As the Dative also is sometimes used 
in designating time, cause, occasion, etc., so the case absolute 
of participles is sometimes made by the Dative. 

E. g. xoiTtt/Swm amm, when he had descended, Matt. 8 ; 1 ; &&6vn avtm, 
when he had come, Matt. 21: 23. But this is rare in the N. Testament. In 
the Greek classics it is also rare ; but still it is clearly an idiom belonging 
to the Greek ; Matth. 562. 2. Kiihner, 669. 

(4) THE Ace. ABSOLUTE is not unfrequent in the Classics. 
Generally it is made by participles belonging to impersonal verbs. 

E. g. d6$uv avjdlc:, it having seemed good to them ; ngoffijxoi', since it is be- 
coming ; aiff%Qov or, it being shameful ; iovg (3ovg -frdnTovai, ru XBQUTO vjify- 
S%OVT, they bury the oxen,the horns sticking out ; TUT ywofifva, nsvden fis- 
yuha . . . xtnakufifiiivfi, these things being done, much grief seized, etc., Herod. 
ii. 66 ; doSuvia Se TI)T xal nfQav&svra . . . U7iifi.ds, these things being de- 
cided and completed . . . he went away. This usage in respect to single par- 
ticiples of impersonal verbs, i. e. participles without a subject expressed, is 
very common, the Gen. being but rarely employed here ; Kiihner, 670. 

(5) EVEN THE NOMINATIVE is sometimes found in the abso- 
lute state. 



E. g. ' That he might have twelve years instead of six, ml vvxrfs 
noitvfifvtn, the nights being computed as days ; ( After these things they de- 
parted, 'Ay/not juiv xul ol avfjftnxoi ivrovmg x<n oyyfi XKigovms, ytiitxi8(tifjc- 
vtot ds fiyadtM?, the Grecians and their allies going vigorously and with indig- 
nation, but the Lacedemonians sloivly ;' extlvoi 8s daei&ovrt? . . . tiittv 6 Kyi- 
ilvt?, when they Itad gone, . . . Critias said. See Kiihner, 678. Rost, 131. 
5, 6. Matth. 564. 

172. Peculiar Anomalies o/tne Participle. 

(1) The Nominative case is sometimes assumed by the Part., 
when the noun, etc., to which it belongs is in the Gen., Dat., or 
Accusative. 

E. g. IN THE GENITIVE ;, as na&ovffa S 1 oi5iw . . . ovdug vnsg [iov . . . 
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[irjvlsTai, where nu&ovcrix belongs to juov/ dagdov 77 yvtap] I'jjj' . . 
where iixttan> belongs to /totgelov. 

IN THE DATIVE ; as edo&v ctmdlg . . . inixatovvvsg, where the Part, be- 
longs to (xmolg, Thucyd. iii. 36. So sgoig svEnsffsv nuaiv . . . svelmSsg bV- 
is?, where the latter clause belongs to n&aw. 

IN THE ACCUSATIVE ; as aidwg p %%EI . . . ivy%avovaa, where the Part, 
refers to ps. So tot nokia ds naiai nQOxoifjaya . . . ov . . jus del, the Part, 
referring to pe. See Kiihner, 667. 

NOTE, Not unfrequently the Nbm. of a Part, may be formed without any 
finite verb ; and hi some of these cases it seems to supply the place of a 
finite verb. But such Nominatives are in reality to be construed variously, 
viz., (a) As standing in an elliptical clause in which the main verb is to be 
mentally supplied. (6) AS being used in the way of case absolute, (c) As 
implying the verb to be, so as to form a verb compound ; see 170. 4. 

(2) THE GENITIVE OF THE PARTICIPLE is often found not only 
in the place of other tenses which it might regularly have, but 
employed also as a Gen. absolute having the same subject or 
object as the main verb. 

(a) Gen. absolute instead of the Nominative. E. g. nohg XEhai . . . iov- 
arj$ isTQctycovov, a cily was founded . . . being square, Herod, i. 78. Kvgog 
nQOiffOQevs . . . avTov diu^tjffo^svov, Cyrus exhorted . . . being himself ready 
to. go, Ib. 208. Mi] ii ntt&o) ino aov, w? (xdix^xorog ifiov [isyu'ku ) let me not 
suffer by you, I being already much injured, Xen. Cyr. vi. 1. 37. 

(b) Gen. absolute instead of the Dative. E. g. tov . . . XQIJV, I^LSV ala%oa 
. . . nsjiov&oxo?, Tifiojgsuv fyol, I must needs punish him, having myself suf- 
fered shameful treatment ; where spol is the subject of the sentence, Herod, 
iii. 65. So diotfisfirixoTog 7)'<5?j ZZsgixisoug . . . TjyysAxhj KIITW . . . Pericles hav- 
ing already passed through . . . it was told him, Thucyd. i. 114. 

(c) Gen. absolute instead of the Accusative, Herod, ix. 99, anixo^evcav 
^ti.&'Tjvuioiv . . . romovg Aww/wsyoi, the Athenians having already come . . ; they 
[the Samians] dismissed them ; where the, object of the main vei'b (tovrovg) 
designates the Athenians. Thucyd. v. 56, qi&ov sjil TI]V *EniSav(>ov, tug s^ij- 
ftov ovaijg, they came to Epidaurus, being as it were deserted. 

NOTE. Often are all these anomalies to be found in Thucydides ; occa- 
sionally elsewhere. For a full supply of examples, see Kiihner, 681. 

(3) THE ACCUSATIVE OF THE PARTICIPLE is sometimes em- 
ployed, when the same Part, relates to a noun in a different case. 

E. g. nsnatoai poi qpt'^ov XSOSQ TovSs xlvovaav oixtov, my dear heart beats, 
ivhilst I hear this moaning ; where tdvowav refers to /tol, Aesch. Choeph. 
396. Id.Pers.909,l&vrt ycty Ifiol yv'nav gwfiri, Ti}v8s ?;L/y sfftdovxa v.<n&v, 
the strength of my limbs fails me, while Hook upon the mature state of the city. 

NOTE. Sometimes a sentence commences with an Ace., when the verb 
which follows governs another case ; which is to be solved by a reference 
to a preceding construction, or to some rhetorical reason, or else.it is to be 
regarded in the light of a case absolute. See examples in Kiihner, 632. 
2,3. 
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GENERAL REMARKS. The concord of the Participle with its noun, as it would 
seem plain from the preceding view, is not to be viewed as subject to any strict- 
ness of rule. On the contrary, nearly every possible variety of departure from 
this is found in the Greek language ; the departures being far more numerous 
and striking, than in the case of adjectives. The general reason of this seems to be, 
the verbal quality which the Part, retains, notwithstanding it is an attributive. 
Possessing this, it often breaks the bands of grammatical concord, and assumes 
(one might almost say) a place independently, just as if it were in fact a verb. 

<> 173. Participial use of the tenses. 

(1) The Present Part, designates not merely something now 
present, but also what is now commencing and is to be continu- 
ed, or what is immediately to commence. 

The first needs no examples. As to the other meanings, they may be 
illustrated very easily: e. g. uno&vi]ffX(av, moriturus, dying in the sense of 
being already in extremis. Matt. 26: 28, to alpa .... TO exxvvopsrov, the 
blood . . . which is about to be shed. So didopsvov, in Luke 22 : 19 ; xiw- 
(J.SVOV, in 1 Cor. 11 : 24. These cases may also be solved, by considering 
the Part, as expressing what is menially regarded as present. Rom. 15 : 
25, diaxovuv. 1 Pet. 1 : 7. 

(2) The Pres. Part, is often employed in the sense of the 
Imperfect. 

E. g. eQsvvwvTeg, who searched, 1 Pet. 1: 11 ; 'I saw seven angels, t/<w- 
tag itk-riyaq, who had plagues, Rev. 15 : 1, 6. Acts 21 : 16. 25 : 3. -Matt. 14 : 
21. In particular, the Part. Pres. is often connected with a verb Praete- 
rite, in order to designate something done, etc., at the time when another 
thing was done which the principal verb announces ; e. g. ' on the follow- 
ing day, aqt&r) otmol? ^a^OjueVotg, he showed himself to them when they were 
contending,' Acts 7 : 26. 18 : 5. Heb. 11 : 22. Luke 5 : 18, al. saepe. 

NOTE. Very often is the Part, tov employed in the sense of the Imperf., 
when it stands connected with a verb in the Praeterite ; e. g. John 1 : 49. 
5 : 31. 21 : 11. Acts 7 : 2. 11 : 1. 18 : 24. 1 Cor. 8 : 9, al. 

(3) Perf. participle and Aorist. The Perf. is used to de- 
note things done, the result of which is somewhat permanent, or 
the consequences of which continue ; the Aorist, on the other 
hand, is usually employed where a thing is done once for all, 
and is not designedly represented as continuing in its conse- 
quences. 

E. g. Perfect ; Heb. 2 : 9. John 19 : 35. Acts 22 : 3. 1 Pet. 1 : 23. 2 : 
4. Rev. 9 : 1. Aorist ; Rom. 8 : 11. 16 : 22. Acts 9 : 21, al, saepe. 

NOTE. The Pluperf. sense of a Part, is sometimes made by the Part. 
Perf. John 13 : 2. Acts 18 : 2. 28 : 11 ; but more often by the Part. Aorist, 
as in Matt. 2 : 13. 22 : 25. Acts 5 : 10.. 13 : 51, al. 

(4) The Future Part, is seldom employed, except after verbs 
of motion ; and there it is very common. 
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E. g. egftopai cpgotvav, I am come to tell ; asys did^oiv (L'|f)|wo, / hasten 
to teach you. So ' Bring him before the judges, dtKfjV dwffovia, thai he may 
receive retribution* 

NOTE. The Part. Aorist, although it does not stand for the proper Fu- 
ture Part., may still represent the meaning of the Futurum exactum ; so 
Mark 13 : 13, o vnopilvug etc., he who shall have endured. 

173. Alleged Hebraism injhe use of Participles. 

This consists in employing the Part, with a verb of the 
same root in a definite mode, in the room of the Heb. Inf. with a 
definite mode. 



E. g. Idav sidov, svkoyav svhoyri<TOJ, nkri&vvtav ntyfivva}, /JAsTcovTsg /SAs- 
etc. ; forms of speech which are very frequent in the Septuagint. It 
is however the frequency only of this idiom which may be called Hebra- 
ism in the Sept. ; for such phrases are found, not only in the Greek poets, 
but in the prose-writers ; Winer, 46. 8. See numerous examples also, in 
Matth. 553. 

IMPERSONAL VERBS. 
174. Manner in which these are employed. 

The Grreek's usually employ the 3d pers. plural or sing, of 
these verbs ; and sometimes the 2nd pers. singular. In the N, 
Test., the 3d pers. plural is the more usual form. 

E. g. John 15 : 6. 20 : 2. Mark 10 : 13. Matt. 7 : 16. Luke 12 : 20, 48, 
et al. saepe. The 3d pers. sing., (fi\al, is used in 2 Cor. 10: 10. So the 
passive ysygamat,, AS^ETKJ, etc., are naturally employed in the same im- 
personal way. 

NOTE 1. In the Hebrew the same custom prevails. The 3d pers. sing. 
and plural, also the 2nd pers. sing., are used in an impersonal way, or with 
indefinite Nominatives ; Heb. Gramm. 500. 

NOTE. 2. Not unfrequently the 3d pers. plural, used impersonally, may 
be conveniently rendered as a passive verb ; e. g. Luke 16 : 9, 5!j>it 
oijuofg, [they] may receive you, i. e. ye may be received ; al. saepe. 

INTERROGATIVE SENTENCES. 

<, 175. Nature and variety of these sentences. 

(1) Interrogative sentences or clauses may be divided into 

two kinds, viz. (a) Such as are independent of any other con- 

struction. (&) Such as are dependent on a foregoing clause. 

The first is named the direct interrogative ; the second, the in- 

-, direct. 
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E. g. Has my friend come ? is independent and direct ; while ' I know 
not whether my friend has come,' is dependent and indirect. 

I. Direct Interrogatives. 

(2) Interrogatives are frequent, where there is no written sym- 
bol of them, or none except the order of the words. 



E. g. svSsig, 'Argsog vU; dost thou sleep, son of Jltreus% TO /SwTmoym 3 I(f>- 
avvov, $ oiiqavov ?\v; The baptism of John, from heaven was it? Luke 20: 4. 
Gal. 9: 10. Rom. 2: 4, al. saepe. So om E&eteig Uvai; wilt thou not g-o? 
Here, as usually elsewhere, the word on which the main question turns, 
stands first in the interrogative part. On this word the stress of voice is 
to be laid ; and by this stress the question is to be made out. 

(3) The Greek, beyond almost any other language, abounds 
in interrogatives, either pronouns, pronominal adjectives, or ad- 
verbials respecting time, place, quality, quantity, way and man- 
ner, etc. 

(a) Pronominal interrogatives; rig, rl, nolog^oaogfetc. (I) Adverbials ; 
n&g, ni], TIOV, no&i, no&tv, noas, etc. ; also ], (0, ot{> ovx, aga /UTJ, p}, 
=PI ovv, ov, ovxovv, ov fisvioi, oil Si], AA, aH" i], and many others. 



NOTE 1. Tig, tl, very frequently connect themselves with particles which 
give a colouring to the interrogation ; e. g. ttg noxs, tig i.e, ilg aga, il ovv, 
ti 8i], xl (jir\v, il Ktti, rt ds, etc. So nolog KQK, n&g ygai, etc. * 

NOTE 3. rug often stands connected with' the interrogative particles, 
with a kind of illative meaning, and also as an indication of surprise ; e. g. 
nag ya(> o~oi dcavovo-t ysQas; how then shall they give a reward to i/o,zt? \So 
jrws yoiQ; how thent=it cannot be; nag yag ov; how then not 1 } i. e. how 
can it be otherwise. 

NOTE 3. Peculiar idiom is xl [ta&(av=what do you mean, viz. by doing 
so and so; and ti na&Kiv, what ails you, viz. that you do so and so. 

NOTE 4. y QOI, i. e. dga (A.tt.), expresses doubt, uncertainty, surprise, as- 
tonishment, etc. Aqa ov indicates expectation of an affirmative answer; 
dgu /mi, of a negative one. 

NOTE 5. !/4H stands at the head of an interrogative made in the way 
of objection to another's views. ti and ensna stand in interrogatives of 
irony, or wonder. 

GENERAL REMARK. The particles that may be coupled with interroga- 
tives, 'are many, and are thus employed in all their various senses, in order 
to give light and shade to a vivid part of language, viz. interrogations. 

(4) Two successive questions, mutually connected or related, 
are often asked, for which there are appropriate particles. 

E. g. in Homer, ?;...?[; in the Attic, TIOTSOOV . . . ; (once in John 7 : 

1 W\ *> >f (* >i '* 

17) aga . . , 93 ; 
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II. Indirect Interrogatives. 

(5) These are in themselves substantive sentences or clauses, 
although they have the form of adverbial ones ; and they consti- 
tute either subject or object. 

E. g. it TOVTO noii]ttf.iq, ovx oida, I know not whether you will do this, where 
the first clause in the Greek is the object of oida. So tl TOVTO noujtras, 
ov difiov <ni, whether you will do this, is not certain, where the first clause 
is in reality the subject of latl. 

(6) Usually the compound interrogatives introduce indirect 
questions ; but sometimes the common ones also ; e. g. 

Usually oiniq, onolog, onocrog, onwg, onov, ony, and the like, commence 
such interrogative sentences ; but os, olo?, ovog, ta$, are occasionally em- 
ployed. E. g. ovx oida oaTig EOT* ovx oida OJHOG TO Ttguy/jia engage', so 
with the simple interrogatives, 6V <5e igonov, i Si tiViov xaxovgyrffiaTiav . . . 
ct&ov E<TUV axovffai, it is worth hearing, in what manner, and by. what' mal- 
practices, he accomplished this. 

(7) Questions indirect are made often by si, although it is 
more appropriate to the double questions. 

So after verbs of considering, advising with, seeking, inquiring, attempting, 
knowing, saying, and the like; e. g. cpgcurai, d' fts aaaa-sig, say, whether you 
will : save me. 2v,iyvn, si o vofjioq ttdMuov e^st, consider whether the law is any 
better. When an uncertain future, yet to be decided, is referred to, eciv is 
employed with the Subj. mode ; as axs'ym, sup Tods vot agsaxji, consider 
whether this may please you. 

NOTE. Mr) (nwn, ne) is employed here, as well as in direct questions ; 
by Homer in the Subj. only ; by the Attics, in the Indie, or Subj., as the 
case may require. 

(8) Double indirect questions are marked, for the most part, 
by particles like those of direct ones ; but not always. 

E. g. by ?| . . . 7J, noTtyov ...?/,.., 7?, sirs . . . SITS. 

(9) MODES in interrogative sentences in general. The use 
of these does not differ from the use in sentences not inter- 
rogative. 

E. g. The Indicative, where matter of fact is expressed ; as n&g vvv ftH- 
ntt, ' how he seeth now, we know not,' John 9 : 21. . Acts 20 : 18. 1 Thess. 
1 : 9. John 10: 6. 3:8. 7: 27, al. Either the Pres., or the Praeter (pro re 
nata) , is here employed. 

The Subjunctive, where that which may or can take place is designated ; 
e. g. 'The Son of man hath not nov TIJV xEcpatijv xUvy' Matt. 8: 20. Rom. 
8 : 26. Matt 6 : 25. 10 : 39. Mark 6 : 36. 13 : 11. Heb. 8:2. 

The Optative, after a Praeterite, and when mere opinion is indicated ; as 
Luke 22: 23, TO rig ' tffy | am&v. 1:29. 3:15. 8:9. 15:26. Acts 
25:20, al. 
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<> 176. Answers to questions. 

These are various, and receive many shades from various par- 
ticles. 

(a) The emphatic word is repeated, for the affirmative ; and with ov, for 
the negative; e. g. ogixg TOVIO; Ans. ogw ovx oow. (ft) Affirm, (fyul, qpij/i 
eyio, eyays, sinus 5 Neg. ov (ptj/il, owe sywys, ou. (c) By /, which joins 
the answer intimately with the question, and makes it intensive, (d) With 
yuQ inserted, which is still stronger than ye, for yao i =ys o. (e) By vat, 
vr) TOV Ala, navv, xapra, and the like. So TO/, (JLSVTOI, ovv, which strengthen 
an affirmation. (/) Msvovv, both in affirmative and negative answers, 
sti-engthens them. Other adverbs are occasionally employed ; but they 
make no special difficulty. 

177. Direct and indirect clause, or Oratio recta et obliqua. 

(1) The words of another person, or of one's own self, which 
are cited, give rise to these forms of speech. It is called direct, 

^ when the words or purpose of another are simply stated ; indi- 
rect, when the same are made dependent on something which 
the narrator himself says. 

E. g. ' He says : Peace is made ;' (direct). ' He says, thai peace is made ;' 
(indirect). 

(2) The Greek language has power to express clauses of this 
nature in various ways, with equal propriety. 

E. g. efoye rovg no^uiovg anoqivyeiv, he said that the enemy had fled, where 
the Inf. with its preceding Ace. is used. Again; shys on ol no\i(iioi ani- 
(pvyov or anotpvyoitv, (the same idea), where the oraiio obliqua is employed. 
Once more ; !'/U/s rovg nohplovg anoyvyovrag, lit. he announced the enemy 
who had Jled, is the same sentiment in a different costume, viz. the noun 
having a participle indicative of state or condition; It is only with the 
second method, that we are here concerned. 

(3) Oratio obliqua of course merely cites the opinion or view 
of others, and does not assert facts as believed by the speaker 
himself. Hence the Optative mode (designating opinion) is the 
appropriate one for this form of sentences ; but there are frequent 
departures from this. 

NOTE 1. The Optative here must be preceded by a" historic tense in the 
main clause; e. g. !'tae, as, si zot/io Xlyoig, u^dQi^asa^ai, 'he said: In case 
you should affirm this, you would err.' So, 'When dying he said: What- 
ever good Cyrus nsjtoirjxoi, may have done to the Persians, etc.,' Herod. HI, 75. 
NOTE 2. In case the main clause refers to the present time of the speaker, 
then the Indie, is employed; e. g. Uysi, on ixv&Qojnog dvyiog law J.syca,on 
tav TOVTO AE'II?, Kpuqtuvs!,. Here ear TOWO JLS^ does not depend on 

35 
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the oratio obliqua, but is merely a reference to the words of the original 
speaker. The oratio obliqua itself cannot employ the Subj. mode, because 
this oratio relates things that are past, while the Subj. refers to something 
which may yet be realized. 

NOTE 3. The Opt. in such a connection as that named above, may, and 
often does, take civ after the conjunctions which introduce the oblique 
.clauses. 

NOTE 4. No instance of the Opt. with the oratio obliqua occurs in the 
N. Test. ; partly because this form of speech itself is rare in these writings, 
and partly because the Opt. had already gone, in a great measure, into 
desuetude. The Indie, is employed instead of it ; the sequel will show 
why it may be so employed. 

(4) More frequently, however, is the Indie, mode employed 
in the oratio obliqua ; particularly where the narrator means to 
convey the idea, that what he cites is true or really matter of fact. 

E.g. efiovhsvovro, wg finailsa 'dixaiorata fftJJcroj'TWi, they concluded, that 
they should very properly appoint for themselves a king, Herod, iii. 84. ' The 
people thought it proper to elect thirty, ot rovg ro^ow? avyyqayovffi, xatf ov$ 
nohftvffovffi, who should prescribe laws, according to ivhich tliey should regulate 
their conduct] Xen. Hist. Gr. ii. 3. 2. (Our own language cannot imitate the 
Greek here) . 'He ordered [them] to dwell in his own country, oxov fiov- 
XOVTUI, ivherever they would, (the Greek has the Indie. Pres.) . So in indirect 
questions ; as ol ifiovisvovTO, sirs' xarotxavcrovat, they consulted whether they 
should burn, (Indie. Fut.). In all these and the like cases, it is plain, that 
the speaker transfers himself into the place of those who consult, speak, 
purpose, etc., and utters the language that is appropriate to their state, i. e. 
he makes objective representation. Comp. in the N. Test., Luke 8 : 47. Matt. 
18 : 25. Mark 5 : 29. 9:9. Acts 10 : 17. 22 : 24. A mixed construction, con- 
sisting partly of direct and oblique speech may be found in Matt, 1 : 10. 
Luke 18 : 9. Acts 12 : 18. The like may be found in the Classics, in all the 
above respects', see Winer, 42. 5. Kiihner, 846. 

(5) Sometimes the Subjunctive is employed in oratio obliqua, 
viz., where something is announced, the completion of which was 
still expected when the things related in the main clause took 
place. 

E. g. ' The Athenians bound themselves by oath to use the laws [of So- 
lon] ten years, iovg av erqot friJToti, whatever [laws] he might ordain for them ; 
Herod, i. 29. Comp. Acts 23: 21. 

NOTE. When different modes are employed in the same oratio obliqua, 
they preserve their appropriate meanings, in accordance with what has been 
said above. 

GENERAL REMARK. The Greek often employs the Inf. mode with the 
Ace. in the room of various by-clauses. E. g. JUEI 8s, wg sidsiv rovg ctyys- 
hov? s? To"AQyoe, and afterwards, when the messengers came to Jlrgos. So u? 
ds IV%HV tov fiixffdea avol$avia to olxrj^a, and ivhen the king happened to open 
the house. 

The exchange, moreover, of direct and indirect speech is very frequent, 
which gives rise to variety and animation in discourse. 
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PARTICLES. 
> 178. Nature and division of Particles. 

(1) Particles is the generic and indefinite name of the inde- 
clinable parts of speech, viz. Prepositions, Adverbs, Conjunc- 
tions, and Interjections, 



The name (/wo^iw, parts, divisions] seems to have been given in reference 
to the functions of these words, which mai'k the different parts of sentences ; 
or, possibly, in reference to the apocopated state of the words themselves, 
most of them being rather fragments than whole words. 

PREPOSITIONS.. . , 

179. Nature and various uses. 

(1) The original and appropriate use of prepositions, strictly 
so called, was to designate the space-relations of the nouns, with 
which they are connected, to a verb or predicate of a sentence. 

E. g. i]l&V IK lijc: TioAswg earrij TTQO tSiv nv).<av oix& sjil rw ogti I;?); fig 
Tijv oixlttv. See 85 for a fuller disclosure of the special meanings of origi- 
nal prepositions. 

NOTE. Strictly considered, all prepositions were originally mere adverbs 
of place or space. They differ from such adverbs now, merely by the fact 
that they qualify nouns and not verbs. Hence many words still remain 
both adverbs and prepositions, i. e. they perform the functions of both the 
so-called parts of speech, as occasion demands. E. g. n, I'Jco, itaoq, <x(i(pl, 
avtv, Sl%a, apa, etc. So also svsxa, dlxqv, %ttQiv, etc. 

(2) In its full extent, the word preposition would embrace all 
particles which govern cases ; but there are only eighteen primi- 
tive and proper prepositions, the others being adverbial ones. 

REMARK. The Syntax of prepositions has been already developed, 108 
113, in consequence of the connection which they have with the regi- 
naen of cases. Thither is the reader referred for a full account of them. 

ADVERBS. 

$-180. Nature and use of them. 

(1) Those indeclinable words which serve to designate rela- 
tions of place, time, way, and manner, in connection with the 
predicate of a sentence, are named ADVERBS. 

NOTE 1. Under the general designation of way and manner, are includ- 
ed the idea, (a) Of modality, i. e. affirmation, negation, certainly, definiteness, 
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uncertainly, and conditionally , (b) Of frequency or repetition, as 
jgl?, etc. (c) Of intensity, as ^ A<*, TTW^U, etc. 

REMARK. For an account of the forms, comparison, etc., of adverbs, 
see 84. 

NOTE 2. In a wider extent of meaning, the word adverb might desig- 
nate all words and phrases which perform the office above designated ; 
e. g. "/E)MV sins &. ra^ovg snolrias ffnovdji tg%&Tm tghy ^sqct jA#o#, 
and the like, where, it is evident, the words joined with the verbs perform 
the office, of adverbs. But in a technical sense, adverb is limited to the in- 
declinable parts of speech. 

(2) The Greek possesses a peculiar power of converting ad- 
verbs into adjectives., and employing them in a very significant 
manner. E. g. 

(a) Adjectives may be made from adverbs of place ; e. g. y%i a H?jAo)i> snm- 
lov, they fell near each other, which may be expressed by uy%iafivoi snin- 
IQV. So with -JiQKiTog, va r Tix-tog, psaog, ^vgotiog, frcddo-ffiog, vnignovnog, etc* 

(b) Fi'om adverbs of time ; as o-rjufgivog, oyiog, viyiog, Simfgalog, ignaiog, 
etc. So svdov, navv.vxioi, they slept through the whole night, lit. they slept all- 
nighters. See Acts 28 : 13. 

(c) From adverbs of way and manner ; as ov'g, T#I;S, figaSvg, irvwog, nokvg, 
povog, etc. E. g., with some variation pf meaning, ngoirog l^y/s, he first of 
all persons torote ; while TIQMWV tyQcujis (adverb) means, he ivrote before he 
did something else. See John 8:7. Acts 12: 10. 

(3) ADVEBBS OF PLACE. These may be employed, and often 
are, in their local sense ; but the cases of nouns, and nouns also 
with prepositions, often supply their place. 

NOTE. The same is the case in regard to adverbs of time. In addition 
to nouns with their cases and prepositions, participles are frequently em- 
ployed in expressions of this nature. In respect to adverbs of way and 
manner, the same is also. true. 

(4) The modal adverbs extend not simply to the verb with 
which they are connected, but to the whole thought or clause in 
which they stand. 

E. g. Of affirmation, as VMI.; of denial, as ov, pj ; of certainty or assur- 
ance, as 7/, |/y, navT(ag, etc.; of uncertainty or doubt, as ay, nov, laag, etc. 

(5) The N. Test, exhibits nothing very peculiar as to the man- 
ner or frequency of using adverbs. 

NOTE 1. Perhaps adverbs in -tag are rather more frequent than in the 
Classics. The neuter adjective is very frequent,here as an adverb ; and so 
it is also in the the Classics. But nouns with prepositions which are used 
adverbially, are unusually frequent here. 

NOTE 2. Such expressions as iiti&v^la ITTS^/WJO-CT, I have strongly de- 
sired, (the like in John 3 : 29. Acts 4 : 17! 5: 28. 23: 14, saepe al.) are even 
Sequent in the older. Attic writers, thsm, in the N. T.estanient. 
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REMARK. When abverbial particles are associated with any of the oblique 
cases of nouns, we may say that they govern then), in a sense in which this 
expression is usually employed. Hermann proposes (De Emend. Gr. 
Gramm. p. 161), that they should then be called prepositions, in such in- 
stances. Recent grammarians choose to name them adverbial preposi- 
tions. This is a description, at once, of their origin and their office. 

N. B. Th.e student who wishes to see a full account of all the important adverb- 
ial particles, is referred to Kuhner, 690 seq,, where he will find an orderly 
development of a superior character. It is to be hoped, that our Greek lexicons 
will undergo a more thorough modification in regard to this class of words; for 
suph a process they greatly need, and it would benow easy to accomplish it. Only 
a few of the most important of these particles can be particularly brought to view 
in the present work ; for brevity forbids more. 

181. Nature and use of the particles ov and /*??. 

(1) There is a difference between these particles as to usage, 
while they both possess a negative power. Ov denies positively 
and immediately in respect to what is contained in the sentence 
or clause where it stands ; py has a reference to something which 
lies without the sentence or clause, i. e. to some condition, desire, 
command, wish, event, etc., as connected with the thing denied. 

NOTE. Hermann and others make ov an objective denial, pJ a subjective 
one. But this has recently been questioned, particularly by Hartung, Butt- 
mann, Anton, and Kiihner ; and it seems, indeed, to be an impracticable, if 
not an unintelligible, distinction ; for how, on this ground, could ov be 
joined with the Opt. mode, (as it often is), which is subjective in its very 
nature ? 

(2) Ov simply denies any thing regarded in itself as actual or 
certain, or regarded as a definite supposed or imaginary case, 
considered as independent of other and extraneous considerations. 

Hence with the Indie, every where, in the first of these cases ; and with 
the Opt. (the supposition-mode) in the second ; e. g. ov (laivsi ovx av yly- 
vono TVT, these things [in our view] cannot well take place. Also, with the 
Subj. when it=Fut. Indie. ; as 'I have never seen such men, ovde i'dia^ai, 
nor shall I ever see [such] ; ' Homer. 

(3) Mtj stands as a negative in sentences of such a nature as 
necessarily connect themselves with something extraneous. 

E. g. (a) With sentences of command, expressed by the Imper. or SuJyunc- 
tive ; as Imper. pj yoaqpe, or Subjunc. (=Imper.) p] yQuyijis. But here 
the Indie, would be ov y^uifiug, even in the question, ov ygdifisig ir\v ini- 
ffToA?jv ,- In the two former cases, I desire, will, ivisji, etc., is implied ; in 
the latter (Indie.) positivity is the character of the expression. See Matt. 6 : 
19. 7:1. John 5: 14. Luke 6: 29. Matt. 10:- 34. 6: 13. The Indicative 
has ov in the Future of prohibition, e. g. Matt. 5 : 21. 19 : 18. Acts 23 : 5. Matt. 
6 : 5. The Imper. 3d pers. takes pj, as well as the second ; e. g. Rom. 6 : 
12. 14:16. James 1:7, etc. 
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(b) In sentences expressing wish, whether Indie, or Optative ; as pi 
loinoyivono! pi ocpshs Maaf. a&at .' 

(c) In the Subj. deliberative or hortative ; as p; yqa(fK>nsv / shall we write ? 
Ans.no; pj (pSJ^sv, let us not say. John 19: 24. 1 John 3: 18. Rom. 14:13. 
(Ou, used here, would merely render negative the single word with which it 
connects itself.) 

(d) Mi) is also used occasionally in oaths, adjurations, etc., where some 
conditionally may be implied. 

(e) IN BY-CLAUSES, for the most part, the use of ov and pj is like that 
which has been stated above as to absolute sentences. Yet when a reference 
is made to something without the clause, pj is of course employed, e. g. in 
causal clauses. IN RELATIVE CLAUSES, pj is the most usual where there is an 
intimate connection with the main clause. But where this is not the case, ov 
isused, &saviiQ,ovoly.iiSi?. So in Matt. 10: 26. Luke8: 17. 12:2. So where 
merely a single word of the by-clause is made a negative, e. g. oi . ..ov dwarot 
i}(rav t,r\v, ' who . . . were unable to live.' So, when a part of a negative clause must 
be made emphatic, ov is employed. In the final conditional clauses, which 
are of course dependent, i. e. such clauses as begin with iV, rog, a, lav, oiiiv, 
etc.., pj is of course usually employed. But tl may take ov after it, when 
matter of fact is stated by the Indicative. So wars with the Indie, takes ov. 
Indirect questions, being dependent , take pj ; excepting that ov is used when 
it merely qualifies a single word, or is demanded by peculiar emphasis in a 
part of a clause. 

In clauses beginning with si (if), ov is employed when emphasis is in 
tended ; pj, when it is not ; see Winer, 59. 5. d. 

(f) Mi] of course may be expected with the Inf. mode, as being depend- 
ent ; but sometimes after verbs of speaking or narrating, ov is employed, 
because the speech becomes virtually direct, and the relation is objective, i. e. 
not such as depends on the views of the speaker, but such as simply de- 
scribes things or objects ; e. g. (JP^OY, duv ovdsv n()o<r(ps(>iv=oit ovSev del, etc. 
When ov merely renders negative a single word, it may be used here, as 
well as in the case just described above. Inf. with pj ; Matt. 2:12. 5 : 34. 
Luke 2: 26. 20: 7. Acts 4: 18. 5: 28. Rom. 2: 22. 13: 3, al. saepe. 

(g) My is used with Participles, when they represent an idea which may 
be conditionally expressed ; e. g. 5 pj niffrsvcav=si quis non credat ; dldaaxs 
[JE cue p) siSora iirjdi!v==teach me as if I knew nothing; ' He presented rot pj 
OVTU, us om ovra=things in case they might not exist, as actually not existing.'' 
See Matt. 12: 30. 14: 3. 13: 19. John 15: 2. 12: 48. Rom. 10: 20. Luke 
3: 11. 6 : 49. John 10 : 1. After participles expressive of thinking or saying, 
ov expresses an independent and absolute negative, pj a subjective one, 
i. e. one of opinion. Oi before participles expresses matter of fact; pj of 
assumption or supposition. Phil. 3 : 3. 1 Pet. 2: 10. Gal. 4 : 8. Heb. 11 : 35. 
Acts 7:5. 

(4) Some peculiarities of pj and om. These are, that after verbs ex- 
pressive of fear, solicitude, uncertainty, doubt, mistrust, denial, hindrance, for- 
bidding, etc., [iri is employed before an Inf. with the same sense, for sub- 
stance, as the Inf. would have without pj ; e. g. xwAvw VE p) retina noielv, 
lit. I keep you back lest you should do so, while one might also say : xo\vw as 
taina noiflv, i. e. I prevent your doing so. So even before a finite verb ; as 
Sedoim pi ano&wtj=I am afraid he will die, Jit. lest he may die. 
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So after verbs of doubting or denying, followed by OTI, the negative ov is 
repeated to give more effect; e. g. si jrm'w, on o 'ovx I'ortv inuni'ipi], if 
I doubt, whether there is any knowledge. Such cases of negative particles after 
verbs of doubt, denial, etc., are not uncommon in other languages ; e. g. in 
the French, Italian, etc. This idiom is unlike the English. 

(5) IN INTERROGATIVE CLAUSES, after ov, an affirmative an- 
swer is expected ; after /*;, a negative one. 

E. g. oil TW aw ovojUGCTi 7rOf()pJjTiicr|U6J' ; have we not prophesied in thy 
name ? Matt. 7 : 22. Ans.- yes, i. e. according to the expectation of the in- 
terrogator. James 2 : 6. Matt. 13 : 27. Luke 12 : 6, al. saepe. Yet some- 
times ov stands in interrogatives, where the expected answer is JVb ; but in 
such cases ov merely qualifies the verb, and gives it an opposite sense ; e.g. 
Acts 13: 10, ov nuvarj dioungsytav jag odovg XVQIOV , will thou not cease per- 
verting the ways, etc. ? where ov n(xvffri=perges ; and to this last meaning 
the answer is, yes. So in Luke 17 : 18, oi'% svQi&qauv vnoffTQs^iavTtg ; where 
a negative answer seems necessary. But here the question appeal's to lie 
in the mind of the interrogator, as one that ought to be answered in the 
affirmative, i. e. one that there was strong reason for supposing should be so 
answered, unless something strange had taken place ; (which was indeed 
the fact) . 

Mf[ in a question is the reverse of ov. E. g. fiy M&ov unoduHTfi avria ; 
Matt. 7: 9. Ans.JVo. Rom. 9:20. 11:1. 1 Cor. 8:8. Matt. 7: 16. Mark 4: 
21, al. saepe. Yet here too, as in the case of ov above, some apparent ex- 
ceptions occur 5 e.g. John 4: 33, p/ iig yvsyxsv avitJjj q>uys?v, where an 
affirmative answer seems to be rather the one expected ; but the real fact is, 
that the matter stands as doubtful in the minds of the inquirers, while their 
hopes are probably on the side of the negative. So in John 8 : 22, pjxt 
anoKiirst, RKVTOV , The Jews in reality doubt here whether Jesus will kill 
himself, and express themselves as hoping that a negative answer may be 
given. Matt. 12 : 23, ' Can (pjit) this be the Son of David ? ' showing that 
the interrogators cannot after all but think, or at least hope, the answer 
must be negative. Matt. 26 : 22 exhibits the same attitude of mind ; and so 
Luke 3 : 15, al. See in Kiihner 834. 4. Anm. 1, where he has stated it 
as a principle, that when an affirmative answer must in reality follow pi 
or UQU pij, it is against the expectations or wishes of the inquirer. Comp. 
Winer, 61. 3. 

NOTE. Both ov and pj may have their appropriate force in the same 
sentence ; e. g. ' Can (pjtt) the blind lead the blind ? ' [Ans. No] . ' Will 
not (ov%l) both fall into the ditch ? ' [Ans. Yes] . 

<> 182. Repetition of negatives. 

(1) Of ov ov, or of pj pj, etc. In sentences consisting of different 
members in the like condition, the Greek accumulates negatives in a won- 
derful manner ; e. g. o-pxow qpwtg OV^EV [niya ovdsnois ovSsva OVTS Idiw- 
TTJV OVTE nohv SQ(X, small talents never accomplish any thing great, nor 
serve any one, neither private person, nor city ; Plat. Repub. VI. p. 495. So 
ov dvvKTUi ovi v Uystv ovi sv noi&iv. The same with /tt?j. In such sen- 
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fences, i. e. so uniform in their Connection and construction, the ov or the 
pi which belongs to the first Member, must belong to all. 

(2) Apparent repetition in ov fjirj. This junction of particles occurs be- 
fore the Subj., or before the Indie. Future employed in a kindred way. It 
is now agreed among grammarians, that the phrase is generally elliptical, 
inasmuch as some verb significant of /ear, dread, solicitude^ etc., is always 
implied, where it is not expressed^ and pi] is to be understood here in its 
original sense of ne? mim? Thus, ov p] ysv^rai IOVTO, [I fear] not lest 
this should happen,=it surely will not happen; so bv pi] lalJ}<rtiq t [I have 
no apprehensions] that you will s/?ea&,=certainly you will not speak, etc. 
See in Matt. 5: 18, 20, 26. 10: 23. 18: 3. Luke 6: 37. 12: 59. John 8: 51. 
10: 28, al. saep. Indie. Future Luke 18: 9. John 8: 12. 18: 38, al. saep. 
N. B. The distinction between the Aor. Subj. and Indie. Fut., which Her- 
mann makes (ad Soptu Oed. Col. 853), is not applicable to the N. Test. ; 
for the Ind. Fut. seems often to take the place of the Subj., and vice versa. 
See Winer, 60. 3. For further illustration of ov p], see 148. 4 above. 

(3) Apparent repetition in p] ovx. Here lies at the basis the same idiom 
as in the preceding case, and the same Modes are employed ; but the 
meaning is altered. E. g. dsdoixa pj ovx urtod-Hvi], I fear lest he may NOT 
die; (dsdoixa p] ajio&dvy means, I fear that he may die). So ani(nBi? p} 
oi/x S7iitm']pi fl f] aQSTi] ; Dost thou doubt, whether virtue may not be know- 
ledge? Plat. Meno, p. 89. 

NOTE 1. Sometimes p] p] is employed, instead of p] ovx. 

NOTE 2. A peculiarity of idiom here is, that after phrases with a nega- 
tive sense, p] ovx is employed ; e. g. after xoivto, dsivov, adwuToq, ov% otog, 
and the like ; as ovdsv xcaivsi, pj/)vx a^&sq glvai TOVTO, lit. nothing hinders 
that this should not be <roe,=nothing lies in the way of this truth. The 
same idiom extends to participles, and to the Inf. mode also, when follow- 
ing phrases which imply a negative sense. But in some of the cases, the 
usage is not uniform; for we find ov Svvapai p] noidv, I cannot but act; 
see Acts 4: 20. 1 Cor. 12: 15. 

NOTE 3. Hermann's assertion (ad Viger. p; 797), that p] ovx is weaker 
than pi, and inclines to the dubitative, is fully refuted by Kiihner, 718. 3. 
Anm. 5. Mr t ovx is plainly more energic. 

REMARK. It would appear plain, then, from this account of ov p] and 
pi ovx, that in neither case is either particle superfluous or unmeaning in 
the Greek. The ground of this peculiar idiom, also, seems very plain 
when viewed in the light in which it has now been placed. 

<> 183. Continued or repeated negative clauses, etc. 

(1) Ilegularly and usually, where both clauses are of the like 
construction, the negatives are thus arranged, viz. ov oJ&'; juJ 
viz. when the clauses are to be disjunctively interpreted. 



The meaning is, that each negative clause denotes a distinct and inde- 
pendent idea, (for 8i denotes disjunction) ; e. g. ov andyovaw, ovds &SQI- 
OV<TW, ovds trvvotyovfft, etc. Matt. 6: 26. Here each clause denotes an en- 
tire action by itselfi So Matt. 7 : 6, p] SCOTS TO ayiov rots xvffl, p}ds /5A??T8 
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vovg |U<xoyotTs, etc., each being a distinct action. See a mass of exam- 
ples in Winer, 59. 6. 

NOTE 1. Sometimes olds is found in the fast of two such clauses ; but 
in such a case this olds may join that clause to some preceding negative 
one, and thus it stands in a predicament different from what it appears to 
do ; e. g. in Gal. 1 : 12, ov8s . . . ir(*'A/3ov, etc. But sometimes olds, in 
the first clause, means simply bid ... . not; and this too exempts it from 
the general rule. See Runner, 744. 2. 5. Where neither of these cases 
exist, oiide ovSs is to be suspected of being spurious. 

NOTE 2. Olds sometimes stands alone and is simply adversative; some- 
times = v,al oil ; and sometimes it is the opposite of y.ai adverbial, and 
means not at all, also not, etc. In such cases, of course the general rule 
does not apply which requires ov to precede. See Ku'hner, 744. 1. a. 
and Anm. 2, also No. 5. ibid. 

(2) When parts of one whole are to be particularized, and 
each negatived, the usual negatives are OUTSOVTS or 



E. g. Matt. 11 : 18, 'John came pjrs eafHav, /U?JTE nlvav? Matt. 6: 20, 
onov ovu ay? OUTS /5owen? atpavi&i. Acts 23: 12. Matt. 22: 30. John 5: 37, 
al. saepe. In the first example here, John's self-denial is particularized by 
naming parts of his demeanor ; in the second, the destruction of treasures 
by various agents is alluded to. More plainly does the principle appear 
in such a case as the following; Luke 9: 3, 'Take nothing for your jour- 
ney, pjTs fjtiftdov, fit'jxs ni]onv, MJJTS aorov, |mjrs uqyiiQiov 1 each of these is 
a part of a general provision for a journey, and all are linked together by 
one common head. 

NOTE 1. But sometimes merely ov OUTS, and p] p/Ts, are said to be 
met with in the like sense ; e. g. Matt. 12 : 32. James 5 : 12. 1 Tim. 1 : 7. 
Matt. 5: 34. It is obvious, however, that as TS is is the usual custom of 
the language, so its corresponding negatives (OUTS OUTS) mostly follow the 
same ratio. Indeed, the cases above cited will hardly prove the junction 
of ov OVTS or pi P'/TS, when strictly considered, although Winer seems 
to cite them for this purpose; for the ov and the pi of these passages 
merely negative the preceding verb, and belong not to a coordinate clause. 
Kiihner assigns ov OVTS rather to poetiy than prose, 743. 2. But if ou 
means neither (and so it may sometimes mean), then ovis may follow it; 
as in Rev. 9 : 21. John 1 : 25. 

NOTE 2. After ovds,.[ti]de, may follow ovTS..(t^Tt, nor is this unfrequent; 
but in this case the latter particles stand before subordinate and partitive 
clauses, not before those which are coordinate with the ovSs and pjfls 
clauses ; e. g. ^5' sTtta&ai p]8s ntl&iafrai JUIJTS aTQatijya) PJTS rtAAw ao-? 
XOVTI, he should neither follow nor obey either military leader or anff other ruler; 
here the two last clauses (with PJTS) are partitives under a generic fiijdsvl 
which precedes in the text, Xen. Mem, II. 2. 11. So p/Ts pjis may come 
after (iijds, in the like sense as above, and then fjrjSs be again resumed in 
a following coordinate clause ; see examples in Kiihner, 744 3. 

36 
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<> 184. Peculiarities of negative clauses. 

There are several peculiarities (rather than anomalies) at- 
tached to the use of negative particles in connected clauses. 

(1) Instead of the regular ov olds, {.ty fjrjds, we find also oi'Ss ovde, 
olds OVTS, rs [tySe, oi'Ss IE or xutl ; also olSl alone, as a mere adversa- 
tive, bid not ; and ovde adverbial, (as the opposite of ml even, etc..), so that 
ov8s then means not indeed, not at all, etc. So in many cases is the usage 
as to jU?J and pfie, in their various relations, etc., as connected with differ- 
ent clauses. Most of these varieties have been explained above ; and the 
rest are easily understood. 

(2) Besides the regular OVTS OVTS and p/rs /UIJTS, there are 011 OUTS,. 
oiSs ovif, ovii oi'(asyndic construction), OVTS olds (like is Ss, where 
the latter 8s marks antithesis, emphasis, etc.) , ovrs Tf, ol'zs ds, (the two 
last, where a positive sentence or clause follows a negative one, and of 
these two, OUTS ds is used where positive antithesis is made by the clause 
in which 8s stands.) The like of p]is. Explanations of the 1'est are giv- 
en above. 

(3) It should be noted, that a negative clause with ov is frequently fol- 
lowed by a clause with aXiu ; e. g. oix etfjsvao} MV&QOITIOII;, alia #fw, thou 
hast not lied to men, but to God, Acts 5 : 4. Here the ovx in the first clause 
may be taken as absolute denial, (which in itself it is) ; but in many cases, 
the meaning may, fi-om mere rhetorical exigency, be regarded as a soften- 
ed and comparative negative ; e. g. oix vfitlg sats lotlovvTE?, alia TO nvsv~ 
pa, Matt. 10 : 20, i. e. it is not so much you 10/10 speak [on such an occa- 
sion], as it is the Spirit, etc. So Mark 9 : 37. 1 .Cor. 15 : 10. John 12 : 44, 
al. In many cases, however, the negative is absolute. 

(4) Sometimes two negatives in a leading clause destroy the force of 
each other ; e. g. Acts 4 : 20, ov dvva^s&a fipus . .. fir) iaislv, i. e. we cannot 
. . . not speak we must speak. So in 1 Cor. 12: 15 ou ... ovx WTIV, it is 
not . . . not of the body, i. e. it is of the body. Comp. Matt. 25 : 9. 

But sometimes two negatives merely accumulate the force of the nega- 
tion ; e. g. #0704? spoil ov dvvaa&s itoiiiv ovSsv, without me ye are not able to 
do any thing at all. 2 Cor. 11 : 8. 1 Cor. 8 : 2. Mark 1: 44. 5: 37. 15 : 4. 
Luke 4:2. 8 : 43. 20 : 40. John 6 : 63. 9 : 33. Acts 8 : 39. Rom. 13 : 8, al. 
saepe. This is the more frequent usage ; and it is obvious that such cases 
must be judged of by the sense which is required. The accumulation of ne- 
gatives in the way just mentioned, is peculiar at times ; .e. g. Luke 23 : 53, ov 
ovx rjv oi'deiHo ovdtig xflftEvoe, where no one was ever laid. So in Ael. An- 
im. 11. 31, <ug ovStTtKmoTs ovdsva ovSev ndixr/o-Kg; also in Plat. Parmen. p, 
166. . . tStv pj oviav ov8evl ovdafir] ol8a{iag ovdsulav xowfaviav t%si. 

<> 185. Nature and use of Conjunctions. 

(1) Conjunctions are particles which express the relation of 
two or more clauses or sentences to each other, so as to bind 
them in one general unity. 
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E. g. In the original simplicity of language, it seems to have been the 
usage to express each sentence, or clause virtually constituting a sentence, 
by itself as complete ; like ' Socrates was wise ; Plato was wise ;' or, 
' Socrates was wise ; Socrates was good ;' and so of other like things. In- 
stead of this, conjunctions enable us now to unite and amalgamate these 
separate declarations, and make one sentence of them, more energetic 
and equally plain ; e. g. ' Socrates was .. wise and good ; Socrates and 
Plato were wise.' In this way most sentences become composite or com- 
pound, having several subjects, or predicates., or objects, united together by 
Conjunctions. 

(2) Clauses or sentences connected, and standing in the same 
predicament, i. e. not being actually dependent on each other, 
are called COORDINATE ; but clauses expressive of cause, conse- 
quence, etc., which are dependent on other clauses, are named 

SUBORDINATE. 

(3) Coordinate clauses may be copulative of adversative. 

Those which are copulative merely arrange and join together se veral 
subjects, predicates, or objects, which serve to amplify and extend the 
idea to be conveyed by the sentence, each annexed portion (annexed by 
a conjunction) designating some additional idea. Thus Socmtes and Phils 
were wise and learned, contains no less than four distinct sentences arrang- 
ed and compressed together, viz. Socrates was wise, Socrates was learn- 
ed ; ' and so of Plato. In the compound sentence, and Plalo is put on by 
the copulative ; and learned is also annexed in the same way ; and by vir- 
tue of the plural verb, wise and learned apply equally to Soci'ates and to 
Plato. Such is the power of conjunctions in giving energy to language, 
and in making brevity of expression feasible. 

Mversative clauses, on the other hand, either limit, modify, deny, or as* 
sert the reverse of, what is contained in the leading clause ; e. g. ' He is 
brave, but prudent ; ' He is not liberal, but illiberal' 

(4) COPULATIVE CLAUSES connect together such things as are 
in the like predicament, or such as are added for the sake of in- 
tensity, enlargement, explanation, etc. This is effected prin- 
cipally by zf'and xul. 

(1) In older classic Greek is is the most general connective of copula- 
tive clauses. The most common usage is, to employ it in each of two or 
more connected clauses ; e. g. nm^q uvSyoiv T* df&v TS, which we may 
translate: The father of both, men and goils, or the father as well of men as 
gods, or as of men so of gods. Ts thus employed shows a mutual relation ; 
e. g. joined with uvSqav it indicates that this word has a coordinate to follow, 
and joined with diuiv it indicates that it has a preordinate. Ts is so gene- 
ral in its usage, i. e. it extends to clauses of such various character, that 
the coordinate clauses are sometimes antithetic even, so that is re in this 
case almost synonomizes with ?;' j (the disjunctives) ; and so we find in 
fact TS i}, r, TS. In like manner, it almost invades at times the province 
of (isv 8s; for it sometimes stands in clauses the first -of which is corzees- 
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sive, and the second antithetic, so that we find in many cases ti 8s, and 
also UfiV TS. 



NOTE 1. TE is not unfrequently found alone, in all the cases where 
(which is more usual) it is employed as double. Then, of course, only a 
loose annexion of the word (with which it is joined) is indicated, and no 
reference is made to a preordinate. Often the word is of secondary impor- 
tance with which TS in this case is coupled. 

NOTE 2. In the N. Test., the use of re is comparatively rare. Matthew 
uses it but twice ; John but once ; Mark, not at all. Paul and Luke occa- 
sionally employ it. 

NOTE 3. Ts is an enclitic, and of course cannot stand at the beginning 
of a sentence or clause. 

(2) K at is more energic in its meaning than re. 

All its meanings, however, as a conjunction, may be reduced to and ; 
as an adverb, it signifies etiam, also, even, etc., i. e. it is an intensive. Its- 
energic meaning is seen plainly in such cases as the following ; wv&Qamot 
xal ayotSol v.ul xaxol, xal jreVijTsg xal Jilowtoi, where the antithetic word is 
placed in full light ; (a Greek would not say : xal xixxol xctl novijQoZ, there 
being no antithesis here, but xuxoi TS novrigoi, TS). 

The usual junctions are mi xa't, which are in mutual relation, like TS 
Te. But TE xcti is very common where the clause with v.tu is of course 
the more energic. Ts xal differs from TS TS, in that the latter expresses 
more the internal mutual relation, while TS xal indicates intensity in the 
latter clause as well as adjunction ; e. g. nollA TE xal xuku tgyn a>itti$ajo. 
Often it is used in antithetic clauses ; e. g. /# TE xal xaxa ; and thus it 
is sometimes nearly equivalent to >f ?f. 

NOTE 1. Kaf (like TS) is often found alone ; and then it gives intensity 
to the meaning of the clause and to the junction also. The like when nut 
is employed in a question ; for the question then stands intimately connec- 
ted with what has been before said. E. g. 6 JYnxgcai;.? xctl o nlatuiv aoqpo* 
ficrar, where S. and P. are as it were conjoined in one generic idea. So 
with the Imper. ; xal poi dog rrpxtiqa ! See Mark 10 : 26. Luke 3: 14. 10 1 
29, al. 

NOTE 2. So widely extended is the adjiindive nature ofxul, that it may 
connect adversative clauses, and even disjunctive ones ; e. g. Eurip. Here. 
Fur. 508, 'Ye saw me ... about to do renowned deeds, VM p vtcpthd' ?] 
iv%ri, but fortune took me away.' So Matt. 6: 26. 12: 5. John 1 : 10. 6? 
70. 7 : 19. 9 : 30. 17 : 25. Such being the case, xal is nearly the same as- 
K\ (or) in snch clauses as $ TS $sii (pilia xal nols^ia vo^siv, tehich one, must 
regard as friendly or unfriendly ; Plato. 

NOTE 3. In the N. Test, (and Sept.) the power of xal is still more ex- 
tended than in classic Greek. Often is it employed as a mere continuative 
of discourse, where classic writers would employ 3s, M, TOTS, etc. As- 
specimens, see Matt. 14 : 14, 22^ 34. 15 : 21, 29. Mark 1 : 21, 29, 40. 2:1, 
13. Luke 8 : 1, 22, 26. 9: 10, 18, John 7: 1. 9:1. 10: 40. It is less fre- 
quent in John's Gospel, but is almost exclusively the continuative particle 
of the Apocalypse; e. g. in Rev. 2: 8, 12, 18. 3: 1, 7, 14. 5: 1. 6:1. 7: 1_ 
8: 1. 9: 1. 10; 1. 11: 1. 12: 1, 18. 14: 1. 15: 1. 16: . 1, 17: 1. 18: 1. 19^ 
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11. 20: 1, 7, 11. 21 : 1. 22: 1, 6. Almost all the great as well as small 
transitions are in this book marked by xul. This very extensive power of 
xul is doubtless the effect of Hebraism, i. e. of carrying over the power of 
the Heb. 1 conversive, etc., into Greek usage. The almost boundless latitude 
of 1 in Hebrew, is too well known to Heb. scholars to need illustration. 

REMARK. The student need not hesitate, therefore, sometimes to render xai 
lint, or. moreover, and yet, etc. ; but let him remember, that this liberty is due to 
the nature of the sentiment which is connected with xul, and not to the varying 
signification of the particle itself. Connecting as it does clauses of all hues, eith- 
er synonymous or adversative, either parts of the same generic sentence or parts 
of the same discourse (xui continuative), the actual relations that exist may be 
properly expressed in a translation, although aui in and by itself does not really 
and properly designate them. 

(3) Kai as an adverb is an intensive = even, also, too, etc. ; e. g. Rom. 8 '. 
23, xul viftiig alrol, even we ourselves, Matt. 10: 30, xul ul t^r'^s?, even the 
very hairs. So Luke 8: 18. 1 Cor. 2: 10. Mark 9: 13. Al. saepe ; and so 
in the classics. 

And in this sense it often takes other particles with it ; e. g. xul ds, Hi- 
la xul, yuQ xul, lav ds xul, si xai, tl yt xul, i) xul, etc. 

NOTE 1. In all the cases of adverbial use, there is on implied reference 
to something which precedes ; so that xnl never entirely dispenses with its 
conjunctive power, even when it is an intensive. 

NOTK 2. More intensity still is expressed by such formulas as ol (JLOVOV 
ullu xul. So 017 OTI ullu xul, [i. e. OVK [equ] on A>1 *tetc. ] ; oi% 
on; w? alia xai, etc. > 

NOTE 3. Kal is often omitted either in the protasis or apodosis ; but 
generally with a special purpose ; e. g. xul o Siaxfjai^ Tavrn tls$w, cao-nfg 
xai ol allot. Here Socrates and others are joined so as to place them in , 
the same predicament: but if xnl had been omitted in the first clause, the 
writer would have meant to distinguish Socrates without necessarily con- 
necting him with the others, for lie would have left out xul as a sign of 
conjunction ; if xul had been omitted in the last clause, then the first clause 
is still more emphatic, inasmuch as the junction is made as weak as pos- 
sible. 

" GENERAL REMARK. " Tit adjungit, r.ai conjungit." TV, in the older classics, 
is a more general and looser connective ; xai, in the N. Test,, is almost exclusive, 
however, in its predoniinauce, and forms junctions of all sorts, from the loosest 
ones of particular words, up to the most important ones of whole paragraphs or 
chapters. It is stronger, broader, more variegated, and more significant, than ri, 
as used in the N. Testament ; and indeed it is so even in the classics. 

(5) ADVERSATIVE ARRANGEMENT. This is marked principally 
by de and' a'AAcr, with the aid of some other particles, which usu- 
ally precede them and serve to give emphasis to the adversative 
or disjunctive clause, by more distinctly marking the clause 
which precedes as a concessive and relative one, from which the 
clause with &' or alia stands disjoined as to sense, although con- 
joined as to position. 

(1) M is by far the most extensively employed particle that marks ad- 
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versatile relation. It has a double power, viz. it marks disjunction in sense, 
and conjunction in arrangement. 

(a) The most frequent use of 8s is in clauses which succeed other 
clauses marked by [tsv. This last particle (=173^ , for (tsv is the weaker 
form of p^v] means truly, indeed, etc. ; and in a leading clause it marks 
concession, allowing, granting, etc. ; so that Si with its clause forms an ex- 
ception, limitation, or even (in some cases) a virtual denial of what is 
contained in the psv clause ; e. g. ivwnbg piv, avSgtlog 8s avr^q, the man is 
comely, but brave. 

NOTE 1. All degrees and kinds of antithesis or distinction are marked by 
SB; and, consequently, of concession by fiiv. The nature of a sentence 
must decide how much. Often we cannot translate piv at all, as it stands 
in Greek merely as the index of a concessive clause. Sometimes we may 
translate it, on the one hand, on one part, first, in one respect, etc., and then of 
course we must translate 8s so as to designate a correspondent part. Thus 
Inav&oc /jsv exsl 8s; ois pst 1 OTS ds; ngmov psv BUSITU 8s; o [tsv o 8s; 
TOC fisv r 8s. But let it be noted, that the two parts do not always so 
exactly correspond, as in the examples above. Thus we have ol {JSP 'i- 
ioi 8s ; ol (*sv xt ol, etc. ; and sometimes a noun even in the second 
member, as TO (isv (tiyi-ffiov y.ay.Siv , . . Sixuioffvi'rj 8s psyiGiov aya&ov. 

NOTE 9. Repetition of the same word, or of an equivalent one ; a series 
of different predicates connected with the same subject ; mere external 
connection of things or incidents ; and even contrast of two things ; may 
all be connected by psv Ss. E. g. i'ds f^sf Wp 'Jnl8<xvQov, t'ds 8s aviov 
JUgnxlia Tivoq piv tlfii . . . SXVQOV^ nism Ss, tig oixor, i5(Tijui Ss Jiulg 
3 Aziliia<; *Hv f^sv ITJWTI?;, cpfrs-/(jitt Ss i*nt<pri)g &(nv!-e, there ivas silence, and 
then a voice suddenly called out. So T?/J' fisv lym . . . nlfty/ia, i'/ta 8s x uyoj 
BQtari'tSa, whom I . . . will send, but I will caiVy off Briseis, II. a. 182. 

NOTE 3. Miv ds , often qualify the whole clause in which they stand. 
Sometimes one of the clauses has a participle and the other a ver-b. Some- 
times either or both of these particles are successively repeated, and then 
the other follows, once or more repeated. Instead of 8s in the apodosis, 
an equivalent word, e. g. AA, u, ro, ftsvroi, etc., may be used; and 
even TE, y.ixl, or r t 8e, sometimes appear in the apodosis. 

(ft) Both jufiV and Ss may be employed alone. (1) Miv ; for any word 
in the apodosis, expressive in itself of antitliesis, may dispense with 8s, as 
jtg&wv (iiv Emm*. So the 8s clause is often merely implied; e. g. 'The 
report luol fisv ov ni&avog, was in my opinion improbable, [but to others it 
might be probable]. 

(2) M\ which is in a multitude of cases employed without any preced- 
ing HEV. It may be so, when no particular reference is intended to be 
made in the first clause, by the speaker, to an antithetic one ; or when he 
does not wish to -prepare the hearer for such an antithetic clause ; or when 
the antithesis is very weak ; or when the preceding clause (with /u^) is 
merely implied. In fact, in all the clauses of such a nature as those in 
which |UV is usually the harbinger of 8s, the psv may be, and sometimes is, 
omitted. When it is so, the design is to indicate, that the antithesis is in- 
tended to be less strongly marked. 
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This separate ds, moreover, may be successively repeated, even where 
filv is wholly omitted. 

In case of a formal protasis and apodosis, ds is often employed in the lat- 
ter, without a corresponding psv in the former, (but sometimes with one); 
and here SB may have either an antithetic sense or a conjunctive one, accord- 
ing to the nature of the clauses. 

(c) 4s continuative is every where to be found in the N. Test, and is 
frequent in the classics. In this sense, and of course as standing alone, it 
connects clauses, sentences, or paragraphs, so that it marks transition in the 
thought and diversity in the action or representation. Here it sometimes 
=y,ni, although the two words in themselves are so widely diverse. But 
both are occasionally continuatives of all sorts of sentences and paragraphs ; 
yet ds commonly denotes more diversity than xul. Even subordinate and 
causal clauses may be joined to others by 8s ; and so questions and an- 
swers may take this particle, where transition and continuation are both 
denoted. 

REMARK. In such cases as olds, pj5e, and sometimes xt ds, ds is an 
adverb =not too, not even, etc. 

(6) Besides Se cxu, civ&ts, avis, i;rp,arap, xalioi, 0(.ta)$,iira, 
s'nitr a, with various shades of meaning but all in an adversative 
sense, are sometimes employed in clauses of an adversative na- 
ture. 

(7) The most emphatic of the adversative particles is AA ; 
which, as the nature of the case may demand, indicates the con- 
trary of the preceding clause, or else some limitation and modi- 
fication of it. 



E. g. ovx ol nlovffioi Ev8tnf.iorsg slaiv, H oi uya&ol. So sxtl&tv, etAA- 
ovx ev&dvde. Modification; nvibg ^sv e/w [iivsa . . . AA' STUIQOV Tr^ujiw, I 
shall stay here , . . but I will send a friend there, etc. 

<> 186. Disjunctive clauses. 

(1) By these are meant, such clauses as express alternatives ; 
so that, one of them being true, the other of course must be con- 
sidered as negatived. 

The particles employed in these are i\ ?/', itis sits, S&VTE EUVTS. The 
first are the predominant ones ; e. g. y&qag rj Al'avTog i] 'Odvaijog, the reward 
either of Jljax or of Ulysses. Often (as in fisvds) one of these particles is 
omitted. 

NOTE. More often has I/' (single) the sense of a comparative than ; and 
it then naturally stands after words which designate a discrepancy, such as 
Alo, vdlolog, svotvrlog, I'Siog, Siaopsgia, etc. ; and of course after all words 
having a comparative meaning. Very frequently aUog, /uAAov, etc., are 
omitted, when the sense demands them to be mentally supplied. On the 
other hand, j itself is often omitted after many comparatives, e. g. 
etc. ; and often before the Gen. case. 
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187. Subordinate Clauses ; (see "185. 2). 

(1) These, so far as our present purpose is concerned, maybe 
named causal sentences or clauses ; inasmuch as they designate 
either a ground or a consequence of something which precedes. 

These differ essentially from coordinate clauses, inasmuch as they are all 
dependent, and cannot (like coordinate clauses) , be taken as complete sen- 
tences by themselves. _ The ground or causal particle is ydtg ; the conse- 
quence particles are ovv,'uga, tolvvv, -toiytxyovv. 

(2) The ground particle yvtQ is either argumentative and 
explicative, or suppletive and conclusive. 

This results from the ys and UQK which unite in forming yotQ ; for ys in- 
dicates either grounding or completion, and MQI* either explanation or conse- 
quence. Sometimes y&Q conveys principally the meaning of ground or 
reason (yag argumentative); at other times that of explanation (yng ex- 
plicative); e.g. v,aki\ i] vMiaywyr)' ij it )' a Q nhmavos etvii] jwnd ,u- 
qpdwqpjjs re xal vymirj. In the way of explanation; Matt. 1: 18, 'Now 
the birth of Jesus Christ was in this manner, pvriarTtv&tlai]? yuQ, etc., 
namely [as we should say] his mother being espoused, etc.' This usage is 
not frequent. 

NOTE 1. Very often the clause is to be mentally supplied, to which yag 
refers in its causal sense ; e. g. in Matt. 2:2. 27 : 23. Mark 8 : 38. 12: 23. 
John 4 : 44. Rom. 8: 18. Luke 7: 8, al. saepe. See Lex. yuQ. 

NOTE 2. P4 as suppletive and conclusive is used mostly in exclamations, 
optative clauses, commands, and interrogations. In these it is often a kind 
of intensive, and may be expressed in our language by then, truly, indeed, 
etc., not because these words in themselves convey the real meaning of yap 
by itself, but because the clause as a whole conveys an idea which will 
authorize such a translation into our idiom. In most of these cases, a 
mental supposition of something implied easily suggests itself, and usually 
this will account for the use of 



N. B. The other causal particles are Jess difficult, and must be left to the lexi- 
con. But especially thejeader is referred to Kdhner, 755 seq., for the best illus- 
tration of them. 

<> 188. The Asyndic Construction. 

(1) By this is meant, such constructions as omit the particles 
of annexation or conjunction, which are usually employed. 

(2) To constitute this, the clauses must stand in the same re- 
lation, both in a logical and grammatical sense. 

NOTE. This does not imply, that all the clauses are of equal weight or 
importance. The object is brevity, energy, compression of thought ; and 
where the perspicuity is not seriously injured by the asyndie construction, 
it is often a great beauty. 
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(3) In particular ; apposition, epexegetical clauses, the repeti- 
tion of the same or the like thought in the same or in nearly 
equivalent words, the commencement of a new paragraph or 
chapter, antitheses (specially when in pairs), a great number of 
separate subjects or predicates all these, and other causes, fre- 
quently occasion the asyndic construction. 

In poetiy, energetic or impassioned passages, rapidity of action, crowded 
thought, etc., often occasion such asyndic constructions. 

See as illustrations, in Heb. 11 : 37. 1 Tim. 4:13. Rom. 2:19, 20. 1: 
29 seq. 1 Cor. 3:2. 13 : 48. James 5:6. In the way of antithesis, I Cor. 
15 : 43, 44. James 1 : 19. Eph. 2:8. John 2:10. 4 : 22. Epexegesis ; Col. 
1 : 14. 2 Cor. 7 : 6. 2 Pet. 2 : 18. Cases where ground or reason is sub- 
joined; Rev. 22:10. John 19: 12. 1 Cor. 7:15. Rev. 16: 6. The like is 
every where to be found in the Classics. 

ELLIPSIS. 
<> 189. Nature and kinds of Ellipsis. 

(1) Ellipsis consists in the omission of a word, which, al- 
though it is not spoken, is necessarily implied in order to make 
out the sense. 

NOTE 1. Ellipsis may respect the subject, the predicate, or the copula 
of a sentence, according to the usual mode of treating this matter. But 
as the predicate is in its own nature generally -an undefined thing, we can 
hardly suppose (the case of Aposiopesis excepted) that a speaker or wri- 
ter would leave this to be arbitrarily supplied. Properly, then, ellipsis 
respects the subject or the copula of a sentence. 

NOTE 2. Recent grammarians do not reckon as ellipsis, those cases in 
which the. word to be supplied is already mentioned or suggested in the 
preceding context ; e. g. tl'iE d-hp6(*s&a, vnig ii)q i'ftwv aornigiag, where 
&hfi6(iE&a is mentally repeated before the last clause, 2 Cor. 1 : 6. 1 John 
2 : 19. Mark 14 : 29. 2 Tim. 1:5. 1 Cor. 11 : 1. Rom. 9: 32, al. saepe. 
For shades of difference in the mode of supplying the ellipsis, see 1 Cor. 
7 : 19. Eph. 4 : 29. Mark 15 : 8. 2 Cor. 3 : 13. John 1 : 8. Heb. 10 : 6, 
8. Rom. 5:3, 11. 8:23. 9: 10. 

(2) The copula V (and also ylyvo/fjiat) is more usually omit- 
ted. It is rarely inserted in simple propositions, except for the 
sake of emphasis, because it is spontaneously supplied. 

E. g. [laxuQios avijQ, o? x. i. L, James 1 : 12 ; il am ovofjin ; Mark 5 : 9. 
Heb. 5: .13. Luke 4: 36, al.>saepe. So in the plural (ticrl), Heb. 5 : 12. 2nd 
pers. sing. (?]), Rev. 15: 4 ; Imper. (sorm), Rom. 12: 9, al. Even in cases 
where slpl means is=*=exists, it is sometimes omitted; e. g. Rom. 11 : 11. 1 
Cor. 15:21, al. 

NOTE 1. When other verbs besides those which assert existence, are 
to be supplied, the context, in nearly every case, -will lead the reader at 
once to -the supply of the proper verb ; e. g. Rom. 5 : 18, where 

37 
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from v. 12 is to be supplied, of which the slg gives notice ; comp. slg nav- 
iag in v. 12. Phil. 2 : 3, p]Ssv xuia x. T. yl, where noiovvrsg is spontaneous-r 
ly supplied. Gal. 5 : 13, povov p} x. i. A, where xurfwis is implied; and 
of course the subject (as well as the copula) is left out here. But this is 
spontaneously supplied by the mind, in referring back to the preceding 
8jd?j#?;T8. So Matt. 26 : 5, pi iv iy eoQty, sc. p] [TOITO ysvsiT'd-fa} ; Mark 
14: 2, id. TOVJO 8s, viz. ioino ds [Isyco] ; comp. Gal. 3: 17. 1 Thess. 
4: 15, where the verb is supplied ; or the verb cpypli may be supplied ; as 
in 1 Cor. 7:29. 15: 50, In Matt. 5: 38, oySulpov uvrl by&cdpov, 
x. T. I, one must look for the verb [flwo-f/?] in the original connection, Ex. 
21:24. 

(3) The subject of a sentence is omitted, only where from the 
nature of the case it is spontaneously suggested, or may be easily 
gathered from the context. 

E. g. (igovra it thunders, i. e. o Zevg figovxa ; avw/ywasTctt, let [the scribe] 
read. So in the N. Test. ; qp/jfft, ftagrvgil, Uysi, etc., in respect to O. Test, 
quotations ; where the meaning is, The Lord saith, or TJie Scripture saith. 

So where the subject is easily supplied from the context ; as trwT/A^oj' 
xal trov nK&rjTfov, there came together [zwsg certain] of the disciples. So ^ 
avQiov, ?; arifj.sQov^ v\ s^?, where fysQa is readily supplied ; tig ti&ilav [o6v] , 
Luke 3: 5. So ^ deia [%IQ], y SIQU [yrj] , I/JV%QOV [vdtag], Matt. 10: 42; 
TO yhvxv [vd(a] , James 3: 11; iy e%o^svri -rjl sjiioi/ffj] -[?j|UE^] ; ev favxoig 
[IpaTloig] , John 20 : 22. 5 : 2, nrgo/Sttrix^ [jrwl^] , etc. etc. 

NOTE ]. Sometimes the case absolute is used in an impersonal way, 
when otv&Qconcov or tiviav may be understood ; e. g. Luke 8: 20, otjiyyyelri 
Kvitp, ieyovTwv, it was told him, [some] saying, cm x. i. L 

(4) Although the predicate cannot be wholly omitted by ellip- 
sis, yet a part of it may be, when this part is obviously suggested 
by the context. 

E. g. S0?)<TTcu 3ioJUas, he shall suffer many [aJiUjyag stripes] , Luke 12 : 
47. 2 Cor. 11: 24. But all such cases we may call ireviloquence, rather than 
ellipsis. So : ' Give to all their dues, T$ wv. q>6ov, i. e. iw offslhis T. 9. 
etc. 

NOTE 1. Before pj or pinw?, used in the way of breviloquence, OQUTS 
or dsdoixct (I fear) may be supplied by the mind ; often so in the classics. 
E. g. ' If God spared not the natui'al branches, ^nag ovSs aov cpslasrui, [I 
fear] he will not spare thee? Rom. 11 : 21. 

(5) Sometimes both subject and predicate are omitted j but 
merely because the context readily supplies them. 

E. g. in Gal. 5 : 13, [tovov p] iqv sfovfrfQlav etc., i. e. p] [xazepjTs] ii\v IL 
etc. Matt. 26 : 5. 2 Cor. 9 : 6. Gal. 3 : 17. 1 Thess. 4 : 15. 

REMARK. The unbounded license of the older grammarians, in extending ellip- 
sis to all parts of the Greek Test., such as is developed in Bos's book on ellipsis, 
and other works of the like kind,* is now, by general agreement among gramma- 

* Of this book and of Weiske on Pleonasms, Hermann says : Singular! profecto 
casft accidit, ut L. Bosii liber deEllipsi maximam partem sit pleonasmus ; Weiskii 
de Pleonasmo, ellipsis. 
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rians, quite abjured. Adjectives and participles which stand in the place of nouns, 
are now regarded as nouns, without the feeling that any ellipsis exists. Such 
modes of expression are considered merely as bremLoquence. So the neuters of ad- 
jectives and participles are taken as nouns, when they are employed as such. So in 
in respect to. the use of the cases ; they are now regarded as expressing relations of 
themselves, and not needing prepositions to govern them ; for these only render 
their meaning more explicit. So in respect to cases governed by verbs; the old the- 
ory was, e. g. that drat tivoc, required to be considered hy the mind, as being equiva- 
lent to slrai vliig rivog; but now the Gen. itself is regarded as indicating the same 
relation as vlug in such a case would express. So too in ' laxity TOV 'H).i or Muu& 
MaTTu&iov (Luke 3 : !6), .vlog need riot be regarded as necessary, because the 
Gen. of itself indicates origin. In a multitude of the like cases, we may consider 
the modes of expression simply as being brcviloquent, not as elliptical. All lan- 
guages employ a multitude of breviloquent expressions ; which, in general, are, 
by reason of usage or by the aid of context, as intelligible as the more ample ex- 
pressions. 

Specially were the older grammarians prone, almost every where, to introduce 
prepositions before the Gen. and Dat. cases which follow verbs; e. g. ani after 
verbs of buying and selling ; anu after those of feeling, restraining, etc. ; Siu be- 
fore the Gen. of time ; sic before the Inf. of object or design ; I-/, after verbs of 
abounding ; Iv before the Dat. of time, place, instrument, etc. ; na^u after verbs 
of hearing; "ivsxa after verbs of displeasure, anger, or before the Inf. with iow; 
Ini after verbs of ruling, etc. ; xara before the Ace. of manner, in respect to, etc. ; 
TCSQI after verbs of remembering, forgetting, etc. ; in all which cases the most en- 
lightened grammarians of the present day speak no longer of ellipsis. 




tive, 

punction, 
for you 9 

One need not deny, that in many cases the sense would in some respects be 
more explicit, had the writer supplied such words as those that have been men- 
tioned. But if breviloqucnce is to be excluded from language, the greatest and 
most effectual means of vivacity and energy of style must be withheld. 

APOSIOPESIS. 
<> 190. Nature and Use of it. 

(1) Aposiopesis (anootcunijaig} consists in the suppression of 
a part of a sentence, on account of the feelings of the writer, or 
for the sake of brevity, energy, etc. 

E. g. in Luke 19: 42. 13 : 9; Acts 23 : 9. So after el ds pn, si ds p^ys, 

a part of a sentence, or even a whole one; is often- omitted ; e. g. 6:1. 9 : 

17. Mark 2 : 21, 22. Luke 10 : 6. 13 : 9. Rev. 2 : 5, al. Cases of this nature 

can be judged of only by the connection and the meaning demanded by 

the passage. 

BREVILOQUEttCE. 

<> 191. Nature and Use. 

(1) In a multitude of cases, the repetition of a word or words 
obviously suggested by the context is omitted. Formerly this 
Was put to the account of ellipsis; it is now reckoned as brevil- 
oquence. 

NOTE 1. The exact metes and bounds of ellipsis and breviloquence can 
hardly be denned. They run into each other in a certain class of cases. In 
general, however, the omission of words, where the supply of them is most 
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plain and obvious, and there can be no room for mistake by an intelligent 
reader, is called breviloquence, 

E. g. ov ffv rfjv gluv ftaard^stg, AA i) g!a crs, i. e. fj la [/9ort] ffs, 
Rom. 11:18; xal Tig S<TTI .... IV niaTsvaon tig amov; John 9 : 36. 15: 25. 
13 : 18. Mark 14 : 49. Phil. 3 : 13, 14, lyu tyumov ov Ao/^ec., & tie x. T. I, 
i. e. iv 3e \lo'/Kp^ai\ ; Luke 23 : 5. 

NOTE 2. Under the head of breviloquence or Irackylogy (@Qaxv)ioyloi)may 
be classed the so-called construct praegnans ; e. g. o-&t<m tig tijv /?fftXtctv, 
he will save [and bring me] into his kingdom, 2 Tim. 4:18. Acts 23 : 11, 24. 
1 Pet. 3 : 20. 2 Tim. 2 : 26. Luke 4 : 38. Gal. 5 : 4. 2 Cor. 10:5. Mark 7 : 4. 

ZEUGMA. 

192. Nature and Use. 

(1) Where a verb is connected with two nouns, and has such 
a sense that it does not fit them both, but we must supply ano- 
ther verb in order to make an appropriate sense, this is called 
Zeugma. 



E. g. ttvtcpx&i) 8* 10 mopa amov . . . xal i] yhtaaaa avxov, i. e. ?; 
nmov [iXv&t]], Luke 1 : 64; /aAa vpSi; eno-uaa, ov ^QKI^U, I have given you 
milk to drink, and [have fed you] not with meat, 1 Cor. 3:2. 1 Tim. 4 : 3. 
This is frequent in the classics. 

PLEONASM. 

193. Nature and Use. 

(1) Pleonasm means the addition of one or more words in 
order to designate what is already designated by other words. 

(2) Of this there exists a considerable number of examples in 
the N. Testament. 

E. g. CCTTO paxgo&tv, ano avto&sv, snsfta ^ST TOUTO, nal.iv Stmtqov, nahv 
sx dsviegov, nQod()tt(i.<i)V tuTiQOff&tv, fxfiuiXstv e^w, nal.iv uvaxdfinrEiv, ndhv 
avttxuivl&iv, bnlffca axokov&siv, c5? Tofioq^a fyioiw&yiMV, T ofioiMficnnt . . . . 
o/uot, etc., most of which occur also in the classics. So ovx after UQVOV- 
jusvo?, (ir after avTihiyu). So sxroq tl /UTJ jnstead of B\ ^7} ; ngb nqoadmov 
( n :D;:) for TT^O, etc. In all, or nearly all, of these and the like cases, inten- 
sity of expression is designed by the writers. The words are not un- 
meaning. 

(3) Different from pleonasm, properly so-named, is particu- 
larity and circumstantiality in designation. 

E. g. yQOUl>uvTtg 3i %iigo<;' xuryyyEifa Stu <no/uiog' sTJctgag vovg ccp- 
ftcdfiovg e&Eaomo' avofeag TO awfta avrov dniv xal lysvsro (^PPT) oie 
avvfTekeasv, etc. A great variety of such expressions occurs in the N. 
Testament ; most of which, however, add more or less of colouring to the 
picture. 

(4) Repetition of the same words is not properly pleonasm, 
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but is designed for the sake of energy in expression, or to show 
deep feeling. 

E. g. XVQIS, XVQIE ! *AMot artfioiiffUff&s, Ai fjyiaorihj 
1 Cor, 6: 11. Col. 1 : 28. John 1 : 11. 19 : 10. Mark 12: 30. 

NOTE 1. The like is the effect of synonymes ; e. g. ay 
like the classic avdytg 3 A&r)voiloi, etc. 

NOTE 2. A similar effect is produced by repeating a sentiment both in 
the affirmative and negative form ; e. g. wfioloyiias, xal ovx ijgvrjffono, John 
1 : 20. 1:3. Eph. 5 : 15. 1 John 2 : 27. Acts 18 : 9. 

REMARK. The verbs ctQ^o^ixi, doxsia, #siw, Toi/uwro, sTn^Hpe'w, xodsofiai, 
and Evylaxa, which even later commentators and recent lexicographers 
sometimes represent as pleonastic, all give some colouring to the mode of 
representation, and are not to be ranked under pleonasms. 

In like manner the <ag with participles has often been considered as 
pleonastic ; which is beyond all question a mistake. The N. Test, has of- 
ten been accused of abounding in pleonastic expressions; and hence the- 
skill of its authors in writing Greek has not unfrequently been attacked. 
But the Greek classics afford specimens in abundance of the same or the 
like kind. E. g. \n&xi\v iia%e<r&ai, noifpov noXf^iflv, q>tiy<av 917/7, (pvatt 
7if(pvxKtg, (pBvycov Etfvys, yovy ytvvalog, [ifys&si usyag, oiovhv oiog, c5 Aij- 
froJg TW OVTI, ti&vg ira^a/^fjjuM, nuhv otv&ig, rd%a 1'inag, otii (rw^o)?, sntiia 
USTU TUVTU, nctvtaiiKffi xal nuvtcog, sq>r) Isyav, slsys (pdg, ft d' og As/rov. So 
with a positive and negative form;' ov% ?jx(OTa, AA (j,aXi(na, [isyin-wv ds 
xal ov% 7/xjoTB, As'Su) . . . xal ovx omoxQiHjJo^ai. The demonstrative is used 
for recapitulation or emphasis, as in the N. Testament ; e. g. nl olxtat . . . 
aiiTtti, vnrigxov sgvfj.a, Thuc. IV. 69. Ta nQcaoga vfilv . . . Ixslva xruff&s, 
Cyrop. VI. 1. 17. Tag Kvxhudag vi'ivovg , . . ravTag , . . sToi.^ffv, Isoc. Pan- 
ath. p. 241. 'Epol (iev , . . ffwsia pot doxslg leysiv, Eurip. Phoen. 507. 
See Kiihner, 858. 

PARENTHESIS. 

,194. Nature and Use. 

(1) Parenthesis means a word or phrase inserted in the midst 
of a sentence, which is thus interrupted or suspended; after 
which the sentence is resumed and completed. 

NOTE 1. All clauses with relatives, added for the sake of explanation, 
etc., might come under this definition, taken in an enlarged sense. But 
these are not here meant ; although many editors of the N. Testament, and 
critics, have not unfrequently treated them as parentheses. 

NOTE 2. The same might be said of clauses hi apposition ; which, how- 
ever, accurate philologists do not now reckon among parentheses. 

(2) Ileal parenthesis is 'either, (a) Where the words of one 
individual are recited, and those of another are inserted in the 
midst of them. 

E. g. ' That ye may know that the Son of man hath power on earth to 
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forgive sins, (tots is/si TO> nagaKvrxta ) 'JEytQ&slg aqov . T. A, Matt. 9:6; 
ipa/5/St, (o leyBTcti sQ^vsvofj,tvov, diddaxuis), itnv fjisvsig; John 1:39. 4:9. 
9 : 7. Mark 3 : 30. 7 : 26. 15 : 42. Matt. 1 : 22, 23. Luke 23 : 51. John 1 : 14. 
6: 23. 11: 2. 19: 23, 31, al. saepe. In respect to time; Luke 9: 28. 

(6) Where the sentence is suspended for the introduction o* 
matter not directly necessary to its full enunciation. 

E. g. Rom. 4 : 11, slg TO ^oyiff&^rat . . . dixaioffuvqv, interrupts the course 
of thought ; and so, more or less, in Rom. 7 : 1. 1 Cor. 7 : 11. 2 Cor. 8 : 3. 
11 : 21, 23. 12: 2. Col. 4: 10. Heb. 1.0: 7, al. saepe, especially in the writ- 
ings of Paul. 

REMARK, Of course the limits of parenthesis will often be defined by the sub- 
jective views of the reader as to meaning and connection. Hence the great va- 
riety in regard to the usage of these grammatical signs; so that scarcely any two 
editors or interpreters agree in all cases. It is oftentimes, however, not very 
material, in regard to the sense of the author, whether parenthesis be inserted or 
omitted; for whether the sign of parenthesis is inserted or omitted, it cannot ma- 
terially vary the sense. Hence the subject cannot be of essential consequence; 
but still, it is connected with perspicuity of representation. 

ANACOLUTHON. 
195. Nature and frequency. 

(1) By anacoluthon (uvaxo'kvti'ov) is meant, a sentence which, 
being interrupted by some inserted circumstance, is resumed not 
with a regularly continued construction, but with one differing 
from that with which it was begun. 

NOTE 1. In writings full of thought and argument, where the author is 
more intent on his matter than on his manner, anacoluthon most frequently 
occurs. Paul exhibits it most frequently of all the N. Test, writers, in his 
epistles, although it occurs elsewhere. 

E. g. Mark 9 : 20, xcil ISwv [o nalg] ambv, sv&ea>g TO nvvvfiu effJidtQa^sv, 
where the regularly continued construction would be : svdsag vnb TOO 
nvEiUJLCtro? lanMydaffsxo (passive). Acts 23 : 30, fitjvvd'sla'^g ds ftoi fnifiovkrjq 
[TJJS] fig IQV KvdgK jUsiAew svta&ai, which would regularly be, ^udlowjjs 

SffSff&tXl. 

Sometimes the construction, begun and intermitted, is entirely dropped^ 
and another one commenced de novo ; as John 6 : 22 24, o o'^Jlog . . . Idwv 
. . . (v. 24) OTS ovv sldov t after a long parentheses of two verses. Gal. 2 : 6, 
omb ds TOW doxovvrav slvtxi, 11 . . . spot yag ol doxovvrtg avdtv Jtqovavs&fvio, 
where the first construction required the sentence to be completed with a 
passive verb, but the construction is changed and an active verb is therefore 
employed. Rom. 2 : 1721, where the sentence is begun with EI ds <rv 
x. t. A, and then resumed in v. 21, by o oiiv Stduaxfav without the ft. Ana- 
colutha may be found in Rom. 5 : 12 seq. 9 : 23, 24* 2 Pet. 2 : 4 seq. 
1 John 1 : 1 seq. Acts 10 : 36, al. . 

(2) Anacolutha are frequent, when the construction is con- 
tinued by means of a participle, which often appears in a case 
different from tha,t which would naturally be expected. 
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E. g. 7rxiw vp.ug . . . avtxopsvot . . . anovSu&rcsg, Eph. 4 : 1, 2, both 
participles in the Nom. plural, instead of being (as we should naturally ex- 
pect) in the Ace. as agreeing with vpag. Col. 3: 16, EVOIXE/TW Iv -fyu'v . . . 
diSuaxovrsg xal vov&sTovvisg, Participles in the Nom. instead of the Dat. 
plural. So 2 Cor. 9:10, 11. Acts 15: 22. Col. 2: 2. And so not unfre- 
quently in the classics. By recommencing (as it were) a sentence with the 
Nom. of the Part., the meaning of it is made mor.e emphatic and conspic- 
uous. See 172, where various anomalies are presented. 

(3) Another species of anacoluthon is when, after the sen- 
tence is begun with a particle, the construction passes over into 
a finite verb, where we should naturally expect the participial 
construction to be continued. 

' E. g. Col. 1 : 26, TO fjLVovtjgiov w UTIOKSXQV^SVOV . . . vwl ds 
instead of vwl SB (pctvtgw&EV. Eph. 1 : 20, e/atgog amov . . . xal 
2 John v, 2. Heb. 8 : 10. 

(4) Sometimes the Nom. or Ace. at the head of a sentence, 
has a verb after it which is not congruous with it. 



E. g. rctVTd a ^SCHQKITS, etevaovTUi J\(jiiQui Iv alg ovx aq>t&J]asTttt, 
inl U&co. Here I should construe thus : ' In regard to these things which 
ye see, etc.' See also 2 Cor. 12 : 17. Rom. 8 : 3. 

(5) A kind of aiiacoluthon is it, when ^ueV is employed without 
a corresponding de. 

In most cases where this is done, there is an ellipsis or aposiopesis as 
to the apodosis in which ds would stand. The lexicons (under (isv, ds) 
will give a considerable number of examples, and the requisite explana- 
tions. Msv usually requires a 3s either expressed or implied ; but a con- 
siderable number of cases exist, where no ds is expressed. Like to this 
is the case of ydg, which always implies a relation to some preceding 
thought, and a sequency after such thought ; but oftentimes the particular 
thought to which yoiQ is consequent, is not expressed, but only implied. 
It should be noted, however, in regard tq [*sv, that eTrmot, xai, is, AAd, av- 
Tp, HSVTOI, p']v, shot, (see Passow on 5s), sometimes take the apodotic place 
of 8s ; and often the apodosis is altogether omitted, in which case the sen- 
tence is a real anacolulhon. Winer, 64. II. 2. e. 

VARIED CONSTRUCTIONS (Oratio Variata). 
196. Nature, extent, and object. 

(1) By Oratio Variata is meant a departure from a construc- 
tion already exhibited by one member of a sentence, in another 
and corresponding member that jtnight take the same construc- 
tion as the first. 

(2) This happens often, even among the best writers ; and in 
general the object of it is, to attain more perspicuity or emphasis 
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by the new construction, than would be effected by retaining the 
one already exhibited. 

E. g. Rom. 12 : 1, 2, nugotxod<o vftag . . . jra^ao-Tjjfow xal pj avffxi]fitt- 
Ti^sff&s . . . (iETaij,o()(povff&s, where the two latter verbs stand in the Imper. 
instead of being put in the Inf. with nttqaaTi\ctai t as they might have been, 
and as they regularly would be. But the varied construction, by adopting 
the Imper., throws more emphasis into the sentence. So Mark 12 : 38, 
tS>v ftshovToiv iv ffwiatg nsginuTtiv, xal aunaa^ovg sv raUg ayogdig, where 
the same construction would have required ciaiid&a&tti instead of vtanatr- 
(j.ovg. Phil. 2: 22, on, tog naryl tsxvov, avv spot sdovhvffsv tig w tvuyys- 
hor, where sameness of construction would have demanded spot only, in- 
stead of ffvv sfioL So Eph. 5 : 27. Col. 1 : 6. John 5 : 44. Eph. 5: 33. 
1 Cor. 14:5. 2 Cor. 6 : 9. Phil. 1 : 23 seq. Rom. 12 : 14 seq. Such con- 
structions are frequent in the classics. Winer, p. 450. 

NOTE 1. In Rev. 14 : 14. 7:9, eldov xal Idov take both Nom. and Ace. 
after them, i. e. the Nom. in respect to I8ov, and the Ace. in respect to 
eidov. 

(2) A species of varied construction is frequent in the N. 
Test., which consists in a change from the direct to the oblique 
method of style (oratio directa et obliqua), in the same sentence. 

E. g. Luke 5 : 14, ' He commanded him firjStvl slnsiv (Inf.), M ansk- 
frwv S&Sov,' x. T. A, where it is changed to a direct style, and the Imper. of 
direct address is used. Acts 23: 32, ' He dismissed the young man, com- 
manding him to tell no one oil rat/rot ivftfctviauq ngog jus, where the last 
clause according to the indirect style of the first part of the sentence, would 
be Tipo? avTov. See Mark ] 1 : 32. 

(3) Another, species of oratio variata, is the translation from 
the singular to the plural, and vice versa. 

E. g. Rom. 12 : 16, 20, 1 Cor. 4 : 6 seq. Gal. 4:7. 6:1. Luke 5 : 4 seq. 

REMARK. All these kinds of varied construction are found in the 
Greek classics. In this respect the N. Test, has nothing very peculiar ; 
except that the Apocalypse abounds, most of all, in style of this kind. 

POSITION OF WORDS AND SENTENCES. 

<> 197. Nature and design. 

(1) The Greek, by the aid of its various endings of cases, etc., 
may depart from the most easy and natural arrangement of words 
without any special prejudice to perspicuity. The variety, in 
this respect, depends very much on the mode of thinking pecu- 
liar to the several writers. 

NOTE 1. The most natural order is' to arrange the adjective near to its noun ; 
the adverb to its verb or adjective; the Gen. to the noun, etc., which governs 
it; prepositions to the nouns which they govern; antithetic words opposite to 
each other, etc. But departure from this, for the sake of emphasis, rhetorical 
effect, euphony, and other reasons, is frequent in all good writers. 
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NOTE 2. It is natural, that the historical style should adopt the obvious order 
of words most frequently ; and that the animated, argumentative, oratorical, and 
poetical, on the other hand, should most frequently depart from it. Paul uses 
more freedom, in this respect, than any of the writers of the N. Testament. 

(2) Position often has speciality of meaning attached to it. 

E. g. The adjective is designed to be emphatic, when it is placed before 
a noun, and does not stand ifacluded between an article and its noun ; so 
qpo/?os fiB/ctg, tgyov ixya&ov, etc., would be the usual order of the Greek, but 
fjisyag (pofiog, aya&ov sgyov would render the adjective emphatic. To this 
remark, however, an exception must be made of such adjectives as uMog, 
slg, I'Siog, and some others of the like tenor. But ovrog av&Qcanog is plainly 
different in the shade of meaning from UV&QWTIOS oiiro?, the first being 
equivalent, or nearly so, to this is a man, the second to this man. 

NOTE. This whole subject, rich in information as to the characteris- 
tics of respective writers, has, as yet, been but very imperfectly investigated 
and explained. 



TRAJECTION OF WORDS. 

<> 198. Nature and design. 

(1) Adverbs, other particles, and sometimes other words are, 
for the sake of euphony, or other reasons, separated from the 
words to which they are most nearly related. 

E. g. Rom. 5 : 6, I'tt XQicnb? ovtwv v\(nmv aa-d-ev&v, where IT* belongs to 
ovTiav. 1 Cor. 14: 7, OjUwg TK aijjvxa <pomjj> diSovta, where o'juwe naturally 
would come before fpcovrjv. Gal. 3: 15, cpas av&QKmov xsxvQta^isvrjv diu- 
rhjjwjv ovdtlg u&tTBt, where o'|Ua)g belongs to oiidslg . t. A. See John 12 : 1. 
11:18. 31.8. 

NOTE. Trajection of a negative particle is not unfrequent, even in the 
Greek classics. In Acts 7 : 48, om is separated by several words from x- 
ei which it qualifies, so ^ in Heb. 11:3, from ysyovsvat. 



POSITION OF CERTAIN PARTICLES. 

199. Various usages in respect to these. 
(1) At, piv, o02/, yp, ya', ((.tevovvye) , cannot begin a sentence. 
At and yuQ may have the second, third, or even fourth place, ac- 
cording to the nature of the sentence in which they stand. "^QCC 
(in the classics) cannot begin a clause ; in the N. Test., howev- 
er, it not unfrequently does this. 

E. g. '? hi Gal. 2: 17, 21. 5: 11, al. ; and so ' olv, Rom. 5: 18. 7: 
3, Eph. 2 : 19, aL Likewise psvovvye in Luke 11 : 28. 9 : 20. 10 : 18, al, 

38 
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PARONOMASIA. 

<> 200. Nature and use. 

(1) In general this consists of words being range<J together, of 
similar sound but differing in sense. It is a favourite figure of 
rhetoric in the best writers of the O. Test., e. g. Isaiah, and is not 
unfrequent in the N. Testament. 

E._g. hfjol ml AOJ/UO/, Luke 21 : 11 ; ^j> xctl nvoyv, Acts 17 : 25 ; {ia&tv 

acp (av &na&s, Heb. 5:8; tfovov, cpovov .... otavvswyg, uffvv&sTpvg, Rom. 

"1 : 29, 31 ; nvEv^utTixolg nvsv^aiiv.^ 1 Cor. 2: 13; amol sv suviolg saviovg, 

2 Cor. 10 : 12 ; nsl&sff&ou . . .'?/ Trato-^oj'?;, Gal. 5 : 7, 8, which last word seems 

to have been coined for the sake of the paronomasia. 

NOTE 1. Not unlike to this, but approaching nearer to what we some- 
times call playing upon words, are the examples in various places ; e. g. 
i] and IOTKXOJ? in Rom. 5 : 19 ; xotTttTopj and Tis^irop], Phil. 3 : 2, 3 ; 
and anoQOV[isvoi, 2 Cor. 4:8; eQya&fJsvovs and TtsQifgya^o- 
g, 2 Thess. 3: 11 ; sxSvffttff&at, and snsvdvffaff&ai, 2 Cor. 5:4; yivco~ 
o uiHxyivtuffxsig', Acts 8: 30. Comp. Gal. 4: 17. 1 Cor. 3: 17. 6: 2. 
11:29,31. 2 Cor. 5:21. 10:3. 

NOTE 2. All these usages abound even in the best Greek classics; see 
Eisner, Diss. IT., Paulus et Jesaias inter se comparati, p. 24. (1821. 4). See 
also Winer, p. 431. But let the student beware, how he makes the mere 
opotoisfavwv of the Greek verbs into paronomasia, e. g. such endings as 
are in ih&aa'&iiattv, snLa&riyav, etc. 



EXPLANATION 



OF TECHNICAL WORDS IN GRAMMAR, RHETORIC, AND EXEGESIS, DESIGNED 
TO AID THE STUDENT IN THE PERUSAL OP COMMENTARIES. 



Aenigma, an obscure allegory ; sometimes, a dark saying, a mystery. 
Allegory, lit, where one thing is said and another meant ; e. g. God is a 

rock. It includes parable, and fable. 
Anacoluthon, where one part of a sentence does not accord, in its mode of 

structure, with another; 195. 

Anadiplosis, where a word at the end of one clause, is repeated at the be- 
ginning of the next; see Ps. 121: 1,2. 
Anaphora, where the same word is repeated in the beginning of several 

successive clauses ; see Deut. 28: 3 6. 
Anastrophe, the transfer of a preposition to a place behind (instead of before) 

the noun which it governs, so that the place of the accent on the prep. 

is changed ; see p. 26. Note 5. 
Antanaclasis, when the same word is repeated in a different sense ; e. g. 

Let the dead bury their dead. 

Anthropopathy, where what belongs to man is, in the way of similitude, as- 
-cribed to God; e. g. when eyes, hands, feet, anger, revenge, etc., are as- 
cribed to God. 
Antiphrasis, where the same word has opposite significations ; e. g. *p:a , 

to bless and to curse. 
Aphaeresis, the removal of one or more letters at the beginning of a word ; 

e. g. ^ for (pi] Or I'qpij. 
Apocope, the cutting off of one or more letters at the end of a word ; e. g. 

nay' for nayd. 

Aposiopesis, the suppression of a part of a sentence ; see 190. 
Apostrophe, (in rhetoric), where the speech is changed as to its direction. 

Called also jiQoo-qxavriaig. 
Apposition, the joining of one noun, or its equivalent, to another, for the 

sake of explanation or amplification ; e. g. KVQOS, o fluaikmq. 
Attraction, the changing of the normal form or case of a "pronoun or noun, 

because of the influence of some preceding noun or pronoun upon it; 

e. g. enl naffiv otg r,xovaav, (olg instead of cl) . 
Asyndeton, i. e. without a conjunction; see 188. 

Catachresis, lit. an excessive use of a word. It means, to employ it in a 
sense extended beyond, or out of its normal use ; e. g. O foolish Gala- 
tians, who hath beuritched you ? 

Diaeresis, the separation of vowels ; e. g. o'ig, o-ia 
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Ellipsis, see 189. 

Enattage, the exchange of one tense, mode, number, person, or gender, for 

another. 
Epanakpsis, "where the same word is repeated at the beginning and end 

of a sentence: Ecc.l:2. 
Epanodos, repetition of the same word hi the beginning and middle, or 

middle and end, of a sentence ; Ezek. 7 : 6, 7. 
Epanorthosis, a correction or limitation of what is said. 
Epenthesis, the insertion of a letter hi the middle of a word ; e. g. motefnos 

for Jioifftog. 
Epistrophe, where the same word is repeated at the end of several clauses 

or sentences ; 2 Cor. 11 : 22. 
Epizeuxis, the junction of words repeated ; e. g. deep, deep. 

Fable, an allegory, where impossible actions are ascribed to the agents in- 
troduced, or where the agents are non-entities ; e. g. the fable of Jo- 
tham ; the fables of Aesop. 

Gnome, a proverbial saying, a short general maxim or sentiment. 

Heterodites, see 29. 3. 

Hypallage, the transposition of words hi such a Way, that what is predica- 

ted of one thing belongs to another; Matt. 8: 3, sxu&otQiffdrj >; Unqu. 
Hyperbaton, When one or more words are placed out of their natural order ; 

e. g. sv aUoTs ailoi, for uiloTS EV ulty. 
Hyperbole, an excessive catechresis, where a word or phrase is used which 

signifies much more, if literally taken, than the writer means; e. g. Thy 

seed shall be as the stars of heaven, and as the sands of the sea shore, for 

multitude. 

Irony, properly dissimulation. It denotes the use of a word in a sense op- 
posite to its natural meaning. 



a softening down^of an expression by some apology 

parenthetically inserted, e. g. Heb. 7: 9, c5g enog twrew. 
Merismus ({iKQia^oq}, when the whole is signified by specifying parts of the 

same ; Is. 24 : 1, 2. 
Metaphor, \?hen a word bears a tropical sense, which is like to, but still dif- 

ferent from, its literal meaning ; e. g. God is our sun. 
Metaplasm, see 29. 4. 
Metathesis, the transposition of letters from one part of a word to a differ- 

ent one ; e. g. xQadla for xagdlu. 
Metonymy, where a part is named instead of the whole, or cause for effect, 

etc. ; and vice versa. 

Oratio variola, a milder species of anacoluthon, where a construction once 
begun is discontinued, and a different one adopted ; e. g. nagctxuita na- 
Qaaiijffcu . . v.al p] ffw%ypmi&ff&8, x. t. L 196. 

Oxymoron, (lit. acute folly), is where contrary things are so joined, that 
they are absurd when literally taken, and very significant when fully 
understood ; e. g. he robbed the naked of their garments. 
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Parable, (lit comparison), is applied to a fictitious narration, where the 
actors are merely symbols significant of realities of another kind. In a 
limited sense, it means only such fictitious narrations as exhibit things 
possible or probable. 

Paroemia, proverbs, common and sententious sayings. 

Paragoge, the adding of a letter or syllable to the end of a word; e. g. ivl 
for sv. 

Paronomasia, see 200. 

Pleonasm, see 193. 

Prokpsis, anticipation of any word, by referring to it as already spoken. 

Prosopopoeia, when personality or its attributes are ascribed to any thing 
which is not a person ; e. g. Let the floods clap their hands ! 

Prospkonesis, see Apostrophe. 

Prosthesis, adding a letter at the beginning of a woi'd ; e. g. o/iwgos for 



Symploce, (orwdox?;), a repetition of the same word or phrase at the beginning 

and end of several sentences ; Ps. 136. 13. 
Synaloephe, the union of two syllables in one; either by Oasis, p. 26. n. 5. 

a, or by Elision, ib. 6. 
Synaeresis, the contraction of vowels. 
Syncope, taking away one or more letters from the middle of a word ; e. g* 

noiTQog for narsgog. > 
Synchysis, a WTSQOV ngorsgov, where the order of words is inverted ; 1 Cor. 

9 : 10. Phil. v. 5. 
Synecdoche, where a whole is taken for a part, and vice versa ; e. g. Jeru- 

salem, for Judea or the Jews ; all the world, for many individuals. 
Synizesis or Synecphonesis, when the vowels of two words are written out 

in full, but a contraction is made hi reading them ; e. g xulxeov ds ol 
, (where -xsov is read xovv) . 



Tmesis, when a verb, compounded jvith a preposition, is written separately 
from the preposition ; e* g. an <&v e'Sovro, for ansdovxo ovv, 

* 

Zeugma, see 192. 
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183. 1. oi)T8 OVTS, 281. 2. 
substitutes for these, 184. 

ovdslg, 126. 
, 199. 2. 
, 30. 6. 1. 

oiiito?, 159, 
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106. 5. 



IX, 113. 
E^ft,, 106. 5. 

v, 91. 8. 
a, 92. Rem. 
i., 107. 2. 
107. 2. 
a, 90. n. 2. 
1 13. 

, 131. 1. e. g. 
$, 45. n. 1. 
jiohg, 53. n, 1. 
JtoXig, 61. 1. 

JTOTE and TIOTS, 27. Rem, n. 
novg, 48. 4. n. 1. 
TIQIV, 245. c. 
Tr^y ?j, ib. 
71510, 109. 
n6g, 113. 

o5o> for J^oSov, 23. n. 4. 

o-, aspirate, 23. n. 5. When it falls 
away, ib, Final g inserted or 
omitted, 30. 1. Form when final 
in the middle of words, 31. 2. 

trs'Artc, 52. n. 4. 

vxlffdctt, pass. 83. 2. n. 

viv, 110. 



TE, nature and use, 283. 4, 
t, 120. 10. n. 1. 
for Te&uvm, 131. II. 2. 
107. 2. 

TSTEftOV, 131. 1. 
TETjU?}X, 131. 1. 6. 
TET^MJXXTBi, 107. 2. 

, 90. n. 2. 
rig, iL, 125. 
Tt? and tlq, 43. 1. 3. 

ov for TO fQyov, 26. n. 5. 

, peculiar use, 199. 4. 



;, 60. n. 2. 52. n. 2. 
sp, 112. 
vno, 113. 



, 129. IE. 



, 48. 4. n. 
fiwv, 56. n. 2. 
T for EXQiiv, 79. n. 2. 
, 45. n. 1. 



cag (to), 111. Before sub. clause, 
237. 1. 147. 240: 5. 159. 

In parenthesis, 253. 4. With 
Part., 265. 3. 

oScra, 159. 1. 159. With Inf., 159. 3. 

With Infin. of design, 257. n. 1. 



INDEX OF SUBJECTS. 



[The numbers employed are used in the following manner; viz., when 
stands before any number, the Section designated is meant; in other cases, the 
first number denotes the page, and the accompanying subsequent number a sub- 
division (not a section) on that page. Before the designation of Notes a small n. 
is placed. In some lew cases, there is more than one subdivision on a page, 
which will correspond to the numbering; but a single glance of the eye will en- 
able any one to decide which is meant.] 



Accents, nature and design, 24.--kinds, 
24. 3. Names of words in respect 
to accents, 24. 3. Use of the grave, 

25. n. 1. Of circumflex, 25. n. 2. 
Place of accents, 25. 4,5. Quan- 
tity disregarded in placing them, 

26. n. 2. Circumflex on ultimate, 
26. n. 3. Varied by change of 
words, 26. n. 4 seq. n. 5. Impor- 
tance of, 27.Rem. II.- When written 
in N. Test., 27. Hem. IE.-- Various 
usage, 27. Hem. IV. Accentua- 
tion of composite words, 142. Of 
Dec. I., 44. n. 3. Of Dec. H. 45. 
n.l. 46. n. 3^0f Dec. HI. 49. 
n. 4. Of Dec. II. contracts, 54. 
n. 5. Of syncopates, 56. n. 3. 
Of adjectives, 59. 6. 60. n. 1. Of 
Pronouns, 65; n. 1. Of tig, 43. 
n. 1. Of Verbs, 77. Of Parti- 
ciples, 1 17. 7. Verbs in pi, 79. 
4. 6. Of dp, 129. 3. Of (pr 
129. 4. Of Prepositions, 134. 2. n. 
Of compos, words, 142. 

Accusative case, after Verbs, 103. 
what it marks, 172. 1. Space re- 
lations of, 173. A. Causal rela- 
tions of, 173. B. As designating 
results,I73.5. also object wrought 
upon or affected, 174. 6. After 
verbs ofmotion,175.7. designates 
time passed through or how long, 
175. 8. also measure and weight, 
175. 9. Ace. of special limitation, 
175. 10. Two Accusatives, 104. 

39 



They express objects affected 
indirectly, 176. 2. Ace. with the 
pass, voice, 105. Used as an. 
adverb, 84. d. 3. Ace. absolute, 
189. 4. Exchanged for other ca- 
ses before the Inf. 258. n. 1. 
Adjectives, terminations and flections, 
30. Par. of three endings, 58. 
Contracts with three, ib. Ac- 
centuation, 59. n. 1. b. Peculiar 
accent in contract forms, 59. n. 4. 
With two endings, 32. Par. 60. 
With one ending, 33. Anom- 
alous, 34. Compared with Par- 
ticiples, 61. Degrees of compari- 
son, 62. Anomalies in compari- 
son, 63. Declension of compara- 
tives, 64. Concord, 191. 1 seq. 
Repetition,191. 3. Adj. for nouns, 
192. 5. Place supplied by Gen. 
case, 192. 6 seq. Fern, for neuter, 
193. 8. Periphrases for adj. 193. 9. 
Used adverbially,193.10.~Comp. 
and Superl., 118. 
Adverbs, numeral, 65. 5. Nature, 
classes, use, 132. Formation, ib. 3. 
Cases of adverbs, 132. c. Com- 
parison of, 133. 4. Syntax, 180. 
Converted into adjectives, 276. 2. 
Of place, ib. 3. Of mode, ib. 4. 
Alphabet, 1 9. Sound of the letters, 20. 
Time of introduction,20.-Comp. 
with the Hebrew, 21. Ancient 
letters dropped, 21. 
Anacoluthon, 195. 
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Anastrophe, 26. n. 5. c. 134. 2. n. 

Anomalies in declension, 29. As to 
case-ending, l.-As to ground form, 
b. 2. Defective, 57.5 

Ao r ist, nature and use, 72. 6 Sel- 
dom two forms of the same verb, 
75. 10. Syntax, 220. 5. 

Aorisl I, formation, 91. 10. 94. 7. 
95. 3. Syntax of, 220. 5. In de- 
rived modes, 222. 6. 
. Aorist II., used in but few verbs, 74. 
7. Not used in pass., when found 
elsewhere, 74. 9. Formation, 91. 
11. 94. 8. 95. 4. 96. 4. Marks 
same time as Aor. I. 222. b. 

Apodosis omits V. 232. Note. With 
Perf. and Pluperf, marks past time, 
232. Note In hypothetical senten- 
ces, 248. 5. Relation to protasis, 
157. Omitted in hypoth. claus- 
es, 251. n. 4. 

Opposition of nouns, 116. Extent, 
190. 2. For substance made by 
Gen., 190. 3. Case of it changed 
by attraction, 190. 4. 

Aposiopesis, 190. 

Apostrophe, when employed, 29. 3. 
Object, 30. n. 3. 

Article, forms of, 42. Nature and uses, 
89. Before leading nouns, 144. 
2. Omission before same, ib. 6. 
Omission before abstract nouns, 

145. n. 5. before material sub- 
stances, 145. n. 6. before a word 
indef. but limited by adjuncts, 145. 
3. Before well-known objects, 

146. 4. . objects mentioned, ib. 
Z>. Before subject and predicate, 

147. 5. Before nouns in apposi- 
tion, 147. 6. Omitted after verbs 
to be, to call, 148. 7. Usage before 
nouns of diff. gender, 148. 8. Of 
the same case and gender, 148. 9. 
General view of it, 149. Gen. 
Rem. With adjectives, 90. 
Omitted before adj. predicates, 149. 
2. With adjectives when used as 
nouns, 1501 3. Same with parti- 
ciples, 91. Before Part, used as 
verbs, 151. 2. Before Part, quali- 



fying nouns, 152. 6. Before ad- 
junct clauses to nouns, 92. Be- 
fore Gen. adjunct, 153. 2. Special 
usages before pronominal words, 
93. Before adverbs, 155. 6. 
Before the Inf. mode, 155. 7. Be- 
fore words quoted, 155. 8. Arti- 
cle as pronoun, 94. 

Asyndic construction, 188. 

Asyndeton, 188. 

Attic Future, 89. 5. 

Attraction, changes the case of nouns 
in apposition, 190. 4. Of rel. pro- 
nouns, 201. 2. Of nouns also, 201. 
3._Of the subject of Infin. 259. 
Remark. 

Augment, 79. Syllabic, 79.3. When 
omitted, ib. n. 2. Temporal, 79. 
4. Par. of vowel-changes made 
by it, ib. Anomalous cases, ib. n. 
1. Variable usage, 80. n. 2. 
Temporal augment excluded, 80. 6. 
General principle of all aug- 
ments, 80. Gen. Rem. In com- 
pound verbs, 57. 

Breathings, smooth and rough, 23. 
When employed and how written, 
23. Ancient ones now dropped, 
23. n. 4. 5. 

Breviloquence, 291. 

Cardinals, 195- 1 seq. 

Cases, number of, 40. 3. Nature, 
meaning and object, 96. 1 seq. 
Absolute, 115. Abs. in Partici- 
ples, 171. Gen. ib. 2. Dat. ib. 
3. Ace. ib. 4. Nom. ib. 5. 

Circumflex accent, 24. 3 How form- 
ed, 25. n. 2. 

Citations of others' language, 177. 
Direct and indirect, ib. 1 3. 
Modes, ib. 35. 

Comparative degree, 118. Express- 
ed by positive, 193. 2. Followed 
by mxQix and VTISQ, 193. 3. Ob- 
ject with which compared impli- 
ed, 194. 4. 

Comparison, of adjectives, 36, Of 
Adverbs, 133. 4. 
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Composite Words, formation in vari- 
ous ways, 87. Loose and close 
composition, 140. 1 seq. Accen- 
tuation of them, 142. 

Concord, of adjuncts with nouns not 
always observed, J57. n. 2. Of 
verb and subject, 128. Anoma- 
lies, 205. 2. 

Conditionally, marked by av, 142. 

Conjunctions, nature and use, 185. 
Kinds, 283. 

Consonants, number and classifica- 
tion, 21. Changes by euphony, 
10. To avoid concurrence of 
too many, 34. R. 17. Doubling and 
transposition, 11. 

Construdio pregnans, of ? and ev, 
186.n. 2. 

Construct ad sensum, 205. 2. b. 

Contract nouns, of Dec. III. 25. 
First form, 51. 1. Parad. ib. Pe- 
culiar modes of contraction, 52. n. 
2. and n. 4. Fern, nouns here an- 
omalous, 52. n. 3. Second form, 
26. Endings and parad. 52. 1 seq. 
Various ways of contraction, 53. 
n. 1 seq. Peculiar accentuation, 54. 
n. 5. Third form, endings, parad. 
27. Peculiarities of some nouns 
here, 54. n. 1. seq. Syncopated 
nouns of Dec. III. 28. Peculiar- 
ities of some nouns 29. Contract 
adjectives, 59. n. 4. 

Coronis, nature, and use, 30. 4. 

Correlatives, 47. 

Crasis, 26. n. 5. a. 30. n. 3. 

Dative, ending of sing. 41. 2. After 
verbs, 106. Object and use, 177. 
1. Distinction between Gen. and 
Dat. 177. n. 2. -Dat. of locality, 
178. A. Of time, 178. 4. Of cir- 
cumstances, 178. 5.-The Dat. prop- 
er of direction, 178. B. Causal 179, 
8. Verbs placed before it, 179, a. 
seq. Of possession, ISO. 9. In 
respect or regard to, 180. 10. In- 
strumental, 181. C. Of ground or 
reason, 181. 12. Of means or in- 
strument, 181. 13. Of way and 



manner, 182. 14. Measure, price, 
worth, 182. 15. Of material, 182. 
16. Other constructions instead 
of Dat. 182. a. Dat. preceded by 
Ace. with same verb, 182. b. Dat. 
after adj., adverbs and nouns, 
107. Absolute, 189.3. 

Declensions, what, 40. 1. number of, 
ib. How distinguished, 40. 4. 
General principles of, 19. 
Originally but one, 40. 2, and 41. 
n. 1. Dec. 1.42 endings, 42. 1. 

, principles of, 42. 2. Contracts 
of, 43. e. Paradigms, 43. Re- 
marks, ib. Accentuation of, 44. 
n. 3. Dec. II. 44. Endings and 
forms, 44. Original - forms, ib. n. 
1, 2. Oxytone neuters, 45. n. 4. 
Contracts of Dec. II. 45. Anom- 
alies of same, ib. n. 1. Attic 
forms of. 45 seq. Anomalous ac- 
centuation of these, 46. n. 1 4. 
Dec. III. characteristics, 24. 
Formation of Nom. 47. 2 seq. of 
the other cases, 48. 4 seq. Ac- 
centuation, 49. n. 4. Paradigms, 
50. Declining Avith a vowel not 
contractible, 50. n. 1. Anomalous 
forms, 51. n. 2. 

Demonstratives, article as sueh, 41. 
1. Pronoun, ib. 2, 3. 

Deponent verbs, 61. 

Derivate words, 86 Original roots, 
ib. 1 seq. Derivate verbs, 135. 4 
seq. Derivate nouns, 136. 6 seq. 
-Different classes of them, 137. c. 
Derivate adjectives, 138. 7 seq. 

Dialects, forms of in verbs, 106. 7. 
121. 7. 

Diastole, Hypodiastole, 29. 2. 

Digamma, name and office, 23. n .4. 
When it falls away, 23. n. .4. 

Diphthongs, proper and improper, 22. 
Pronunciation, 22. Manner of 
writing them, 22. 

Disjunctive clauses, 186. 

Elision, 26. n. 5. b. 
Ellipsis, of subject, 204. 3. Of pred- 
icate, 204. 4. Of copula, 204. 5. 
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Nature of, 189. Of copula, 
ib. 2. Of subject, ib. 3.Of pred- 
icate, ib. 4. 

Enclitics, when accented, 24. 2. 
Pronouns enclitic, 65. n. 1, also 67. 
n. 1. sijut enclitic, 129. 3. Also 
129. 4. 



Future, nature and use, 73. 7. Ex- 
cluded from Subj. and Imper. 73. 
3 __ Fut. iriidd. for Fut. active, 84. 
5. n. Attic, 89. 5. Fut. Indie. 
used to indicate certainty, 225. 2. 

Used for the Imper., 229. 4. 
Fut. Indie, with liv, 231. a. 

Future L, formation, 89. 4. 92. 2. 

95. 2. Future Attic, 89. 5. Syn- 

tax, 222. 7. 
Future II., when not used in act. or 

midd. voice, 74. 5. Formation, 92. 

12. 92. 2. 96. 2. Like Fut. I. as 

to meaning, 223. N, B, 

Gender, kinds and modes of desig- 
nating it, 16. Neuter gender 
applied to persons, 158. 3. Fern. 
for neuter, J93. 8. Neuter adver- 
bially, 193. 10. 

Genitive, ending of the plural, 41. 1. 

Original form, 41. g Nature 
and uses, 98. Opposite to the 
Ace. in meaning, 162. 2. Gen. 
after other nouns,*with varieties of 
meaning, 99. attributive in such 
instances, 164. Gen. Hem. Geni- 
tive after Verbs, 100. nature and 
meaning of, 164. 2. compared to 
the English idiom, 165. 3. - Gen. 
of space, 165. I. of time, 166. II. 

Gen. of causal relation, 166. III. 

of oi'igin, 166. 9. of posses- 
sion, 166. &. of that which com- 
prises, or Gen. partitive, 167. 10. 

of material, 168. 11. of ground 
or reason, 168. 12. of mutual re- 
lation, 169, 12. After verbs which 
may also govern other cases, 170. 
Gen. Hem, 1 seq. After parti- 
tives, adjectives, participles, 171. 
After compar. degree, 171. 3. 



After participials, 172. 4. After 
adverbs, 102. Absolute, 115. 3. 

Hebraism, as to pronouns, 126. As 

to Part, 173. 
Heterodites, 56. 3. 
Hypothetical sentences, 247. 4 seq. 

Peculiarities of, 158. 

Imperfect, nature and use, 71 . 4. On- 
ly in the Indie., 73. 2. Forma- 
tion, 91 . 8. 94. 5. Conveys a con- 
ditional and negative sense, 225. 3. 
Syntax of, 217. 2. 

Imperative, nature of, 229.1.-of permis- 
sion, 229. 2. When = Fut. 229. 
3. Place supplied by Fut. 229. 4. 
Diff. use of Pres. and Aor.,230. 5. 
Peculiar sense of Imper. Perf. 230. 
n. 3. Syntax, 141 With pj, 
230. 6. 

Impersonal verbs, 174. 

Indeclinable nouns, 57. 6. 

Indicative 70. 2. Independent, 138. 
With oiv, 231. a. b. In subord. 
clauses, with and without V, 
237. 1, seq. With p}, 241. 2. 
In relative clauses, with and with- 
out av, 243. 1. 2. Adverb, clauses, 
245. 2. 156. 2. n. In hypoth. 
clauses, 249. 1.2.-Ind. Imp. with uv, 
250. b. In clauses of way and man- 
ner, 159. 2. Of comparison, 253. 
2. 1. In oratio obliqua, 274. 4. 

Infinitive, nature, 70. 6. 161. Old 
forms, 77. 2. Inf. verbs in p, 
119. 8. With uv, 233. e. With 
wg, 159. 4. Distinguished from 
Part., 254. n. 1. Without the 
Article, 162. -Subject of a sen- 
tence, 255. 2. Object of same, 
255. 3. Place supplied by other 
modes with particles, 255. n. 2.- 
What verbs it follows, 256. 5. 1 seq. 
Inf. complement, 256. 4. Inf. 
explanatory, 256. 5. 260. 3. Of 
design, with <S(m, 257. n. 1. 
With the article, 257. Rem. 165. 
Inf. for Imper., 163. With 
cases after it, 164. With the 
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same subject as the principal verb, 
258. 1. With a diff. subject, 258. 
2. -Subject and object of a sen- 
tence, 165. Inf. with TOV be- 
fore it, 260. 3. Inf. with TW, 261. 
4. With. prep, requires the Arti- 
cle, 261. 4. Gen. Rem. Tenses of, 
166. 

Interjections, 134. 

Interpunction, origin, object, etc., 28. 
1 seq. 

Interrogative, sentences, 175. Di- 
rect, 271. Indirect, 272,-Answers 
to interrog. 176. To interrog. 
with ov, and pi], 279. 5. 

Koppa, 21. n. 4. 

Labials 21, 2. 

Letters, Sound of, 20. division, 21. 
Double letters, 21. 1. Original 
number, 20. n. 2. compared with 
Hebrew, 21. n. 3. 

Linguals, 21. 2. 

Liquids, 21. 2. 6. Verbs with 66. 

Liquid Verbs, how augmented, 87. d. 
Formation of tenses, 96. Synop- 
sis of various kinds, 110. Synop. 
of Perf. pass., 111. 

Metaplasm, 57. 4. 

Metathesis, in verbs, 131. 2. 

Middle Voice, used intransitively, 212. 
Rem. III. figuratively, 212. Rem. 
IV. Peculiar tenses of, 132. 
Meaning of, 131. 

Modes, kinds, 70. distinctions and 
general principles, 137. In in- 
dependent sentences, 225. Modes 
of dependent sentences, 145. 
Exceptions, 236. 3. In relative 
clauses, 151. In hypothetical 
sentences, 248. 6 seq. 

Mode- Vowel, 76. n. 3. 2. Parad. of 
same with explanations, 77. 

Mutes, classification, 22, also 31. 
Changes when they come together, 
31 seq. Before a rough breath- 
ing, 33. R. 5. Changes before 
<r, 33. R. 6. Before & 33. R. 7 



seq. -Peculiar changes in the 
third class of, 33. R. 10. Chan- 
ges before v, 34. R. 11 seq. 

Negative clauses, repeated, 183. 
Destroy the force of each other, 
282. 4. 

Nominative case, the subject of a sen- 
tence, 160. 1. Used absolutely, 
160. 2. for the Voc. ib. 3. Af- 
ter a copula, ib. 4. and n. 1. Ir- 
regular use of it in apposition, 161. 
5. Absolute, 115. 

Nouns, number and gender, 95. 
Plural with the sense of the sing., 
156. 2. Plural with generic sense, 
157. c. Attracted by the case of 
a relative, 201. 3. Formations, 136. 
II. seq. 

Number in Greek, 17. In verbs 
58. Plural as sing. 206. c. d. 95. 
2. Variations of, 207. 5. a. 

Numerals, Paradigm, 64. Use of, 
119. 

Optative, nature, 70. 4. 224. 2 seq. 
Opt. of verbs in pi, 119. 7. Pe- 
culiar forms in Contracts, 76. 1. 
Distinguished from Subj., 224. 
3. --Peculiar in verbs in [ti, 120. 
4. Independent, 228. Opt. of 
wish, desire, 228. 3. Of moderate 
command, 228. n. 3. With av, 
228.4. In moderate commands, 
229. 5. With n a? V, 229. 6. 
With av, 233. d. In subord. 
clause, 239. 3. After primary 
tenses, 239. 6. With av in such 
clauses, 240. 4. With p], 241. 3. 
In relative clauses, 152. In 
adverb, clauses, 246. 4. 156. n. 
Clauses of way and manner, 
159. 3. Comparison, 160. 2. 3. 
In oratio obliqua, 273. 3. 

Oratio Variata 196. 

Ordinals, 64.-Used adverbially, 195.3 

Palatals, 21. 2. 

Paragogic, Nun 30. 5. Parag. of 
pronouns, 48. 
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Parenthesis, independent, 253. 4. 
194. 

Paronomasia, 200. 

Particles, nature and kinds, 178. 

Participles, compared with Adjec- 
tives, 61. Root-ending, 78 after 

Par. Of Verbs in p, 120. 9 

Participial adverbs, 132. 6. Part, 
with av, 233. /. Nature and con- 
struction, 167. Distinguished 
from adjectives, ib. n. 1. 2. Con- 
cord, 262. 2. Concord with sub- 
ject, 262. 3. a. With object, ib. 
b. Excluded by some verbs, 262. 
4. Distinguished from Inf., 262. 
n. 1. From a finite verb, 263. 1 . 
Objects answered by the Part. 
168. Sometimes it expresses 
subordinate action, ib. n. 2, De- 
signates adverbial relations, 169. 
Of time, ib. 3. Causal and con- 
ditional, ib. 4. Of way and man- 
ner, 265. 5. Special uses of, 
170. Part, with as, 265. 3. 
With verbs of existence, 265. 4. 
Part, absolute, 171 In all the 
oblique cases, ib. 2 5. Anoma- 
lies of Part. 172. With Gem 
absolute instead of other cases, 
268. 2. a.~c. With Ace. instead 
of other cases, 268. 3.-With Norn, 
instead of other cases, 267. 1. 
Use of tenses in Part., 173. 

Passive Voice, use of, 133. With 
Ace. after it, 259. 3. 

Paulo-post Future, nature and use, 

73. 8. In the pass, only, 74. 6. 
Syntax, 223. 8. 

Perfect, nature and use, 71. 5. Not 
usual out of Indie., 74. 4. Parad. 
of Perf. passive, 105. Perf. pass, 
of pure verbs, with or, 111. 5. 

Perf. I. Formation, 90. 6. 93. 3. 95. 1. 
97. 6.-Syntax, 219. 3. 

Perf. II., used in but few verbs, 74. 8. 
Formation, 90. 7. 97. 7.-Syn- 
tax, 219.3. 

Person, endings in Verbs, 78. Num- 
ber of, 58. Variation of, 207. 6 
seq.-Conforms to antecedent,150. 



Pleonasm, 193. 

Pluperfect, nature and use, 72. 6. 
Only in the Indie., 73. 2. Forma- 
tion, 91. 994. 695. 2. Syntax, 
219. 4. 

Position of words and sentences, 
197. Of particles, 199. 

Predicate, must be a verb, or its equiv- 
alent, 204. 4. Ellipsis of, 204. 5. 
Gender of, 206. &. 

Prepositions, 85. 179. Primitive, 
134. Classification,134.3. Cases 
governed by them, 108. Origin 
in space relations, < 96. 7. 108. 1. 
Retain the same meaning every 
where, 184. 2. Mark dimension 
relations, 184. 3. Also time and 
causality, 184. 4. Before Gen. or 
Dat. or Ace. only, 185. Before 
Gen. and Ace., 112. Before 
Gen., Dat., and Ace., 186. Prep, 
ag and sv with constructio preg- 
nans, 186. n. 2. Repetition of, 
187. n. 4. Adverbial use, 187. n. 5. 
Compounded with verbs, 114. 
Syntax, 179. 

Present tense, natui'e and use, 71. 3. 
Formation, 88. 392. 195. 1. 
Syntax, 216. 1. 

Proclitics, 26. n. 5. d, and 7. 2. note. 

Pronouns, personal, 65. Relative,66. 
Demonstr.66. Defin. 67. Indef. 
and Interrog., 67. Reflex., 68. 
Recipro., 68. Correllative, 69. 
Paragogic, 69. Laws of gender 
and number, 1 20. Use of per- 
sonal pron., 121. Possessive, 
122. Dat. case for possessives, 
398. 3. Demonstrative, 123. 

Often omitted, 199. 3. 243. 3 

Relative, 124. 242. Rem. I. 
Differ often in gender and number 
from antecedent, 200. 1. a seq. 
Interrog. 125. Indef. 202. 3. 

Protasis, often omitted in sentences 
with Imperfect tense, 226. n. 3. 
Omitted before apodosis with av, 
231. n. 2. Of hypoth. sentences, 
247. 4, Relat. to apodosis, 1 57 
Omitt. in hypoth. clauses, 251. n. 3. 
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Reduplication, what and when, 80. 1. 
Exceptions, ib. 2. si in the 

room of it, 81. c Attic Redup. 

56. Common in Aor. H, 81. 2. 

Relative Sentences, 149. 

Roots of Verbs, simple and augment- 
ed, 62. Pure and impure, 86. 2, 
3. Augmented in diff. ways by 
consonants, 86. 4 seq By vowels, 
87. 5. Par. of same, 88. 

Sampi, 21. n. 4. 

Semi-vowels, 21 . 2. b. No other con- 
sonant can end a word, 22. n. 2. 

Sentences, simple, 127. Composite, 
143. Principal and subordinate 

234. 3 seq. Essential parts of, 

235. 6. Classes of subordinate 
sentences, 144. Relative, 149. 
Adverbial, 153.---Of place, 
154 Of time, 155. Hypothet- 
ical, 247. 4. Adverbial, way and 
manner, 159. 

Stigma, 21. n. 4. 

Subject of a sentence, 127. 2. Dis- 
agrees with the predicate, 206. 3. 

Copula verb may conform to 
subj. or predicate, 207. 4. Anom- J 
alies of various kinds, 207. a seq. 

Several subjects to the same 
verb, 207. 6 seq. 

Subjunctive, nature, 70. 3. 224. 3. 
Peculiar form of in verbs in -pi, 
119. 6. Distinguished from Opt. 
" 224. 3. Independent, when, 227. 
Hortatory, 227. 2. Deliberative, 
227. 3. With av, 232. c. With 
av joined to other particles, ib. 
Aor. Subj. marks the future, 232. 
c and n. 1. In sub. clauses, 239. 
3. Subj. after historic tenses, 239. 
a, With av in sub. clauses, 240. 
4. With p), 241. 3. In relative 
clauses, 243. 3. In adver. clauses, 
246. 3. In hypothetical clauses, 
249. 2. In comparison, 160. 2. 
In oratio obliqua, 274. 5. 

Subordinate clauses, 187. 

Subscript Iota, 30. 6. 

Superlative degree, 194. 6 seq. How 



made by the positive,! 94. 7. Heb, 

superlative, 195. 8. 
Syllabication, 14. 
Syncope, in verbs, 131. 
Synizesis, 30. n. 3. 

Trajection of words, 198. 

Tenses, nature, 7J. 1. and 135. 
Division, 71 . 2. Limited use of, 
73. 1 seq. Classification, 75. 1. 

Par. of endings, 76. Leading 
characteristics of forms, 76. n. 1. 
Tense-endings, 76. n. 3.-Tense- 
character, ib.l. Personal endings 
in the tenses, 77. 3. Par. of same, 
78. Formation of, 63. Forma- 
tion of, like to verbs in fit, 80. 
Relations of, to time, 135. Rela- 
tive and absolute, 214. 3 seq. 
Primary, 216. 6. Distinctive Use, 
136. Pres. ib. Imperf. 217. 2. 
Perfect, 219. 3. Pluperf. 219.4. 
Aorist, 220. 5. Aor. exchanged 
with various tenses, 220, 1, 2, seq. 

Aor. for action often repeated, 

221. c. for Future, 221. d. in 
derived Modes, 222. 6. Future, 

222. 7. Paulo-post Fut. 223. 8. 
Tropical use of the tenses, 223. 
Gen. Rem. Peculiar use of his- 
toric tenses, 240. 6. Tenses with 
Inf. 166. With the Part. 173. 

Varied Construction, 196. ., 
Verbal adjectives, forms and power, 
82. 

Verbs, Nature and Kinds, 69. Pure 
and impure, 67. Mute Verbs, 98. 
3. Synopsis, 99. Paradigm, 100. 
Illustration of forms, etc., in 

. mute Verbs, 105 seq. Synoptical 
Par. of various Verba muta, 107 seq. 
Accentuation, 116. Exceptions 
to its general rules, 116. 4. seq. 
Accent, of Compound Verbs, 11 7. 
6. Anomalous verbs in the N. 
Test, 130. 7. Verbs with several 
subjects, 207. 6 seq. Distinctions 
in kinds of, 129 Have their 
basis hi space relations, 208. 2. 
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Transitive andintrans.,208. 4 seq. 
Causative and permissive, 212. 
note. Reflexive, 212. Rem. I. 

Verbs compound, with preposition, 
114. Repeat the prep, after them, 
188. 3. Verb does not always ac- 
cord in regimen with its prep., 1 88. 
2. Trans, and Intrans. 129. 3. 

Verbs Contract, what class contract, 
73. Contractions, how made 
112. 3. /Technical rules for them, 
112. n. 1 seq. Synopsis, 113. 
Paradigms, 114. seq Notes on 
them, 116. 

Verbs Liquid, 66. 

Verbs deponent 134. 

Verbs in -[it. Distinctive traits, 117. 
1 seq. Limited number of tenses, 

117. 1. c.-rClasses, 11.8. 2. First 
class, from contract-roots, 118. 3.^ 
Second, with vvv or vv inserted, 

118. 4. Prolongation of root-vow- 
el, 118. 5.; Subj. mode peculiar, 

119. 6. Formation of pass, and 
midd. voices, 120. 10. What 
tenses are regular, 120. 11. 
Notes and explanations, etc., of 
peculiar forms, -79. Par. 122* 



Anomalous forms in -pi, 81. 
. Other peculiar ones, 129. III. 

Verbs Pflire/peculiarities, 111. For- 
mation of, derived tenses, 111.2. 
Exceptions to general rule, 111. 
3. Peculiar Perfect pass. 112. 4. 
Synopsis, 113. 

Vocative, general form, 41. 3. Of 
Dec. m 49. n. 2. Of Part., like 
the Norn. 61. 3. With or with- 
out a> 161. 6. 

Voices, 82. 1. Act, ib.2. Pass., 83. 
3. Midd., ib. 4. In what cases 

. they adopt the same forms, 60. 
Tenses of one voice with the 
meaning of another, 84. 3 5. 
Distinctions of diif. voices, 130. 
Middle voice, 131. Passive, 
133. 

Vowels, number, 21. Quality and 
kinds, 22. Exchanges of, 12. 
Changes of quantity, 35. 2. Eli- 
sion, 36. 2, and 8. 3, .4. Con- 
traction proper, 36. 1. Improper, 
36. II. Rules for the same, 36. IT. 
1 seq. 

Zeugma, 192. 
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